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| save our schools 


Prescriptions for a sick system 


by Maureen Dezell 











AGE AND CUNNINGHA 






economy has blossomed during the past 
decade, the city’s public-school system has 
shrunk and withered, suffering from a lack of 
public attention and care. In the mid 1970s, court- 
ordered school desegregation — and the busing 
“that was used to implement it — ripped the city 
into sometimes violent, and most assuredly 
embittered, factions. In 1981 Proposition 242 and 
city-budget cutbacks forced the layoff of 1800 of 
the public-school teachers who'd lived through the 
throes of desegregation. School superintendents, 
each with an individual philosophy of administra- 
tion and education, came and went. Boston has 
had nine men in charge at school headquarters at 
26 Court Street since 1972 — six since 1980 alone. 
Most of those parents who have been able to 
afford private education and pull their children out 
of the public schools have done so. The city’s 
affluent residents, most of its white population, 
and its rapidly shrinking middle class send their 
kids to private or parochial schools. Many minority 


J: as surely as Boston has boomed and its 





PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDELL (DUKAKIS AND BUSH) AND STEVEN MARK NEED 


parents try to enroll their children in suburban 
schools under the Metco program. Right now, only 
one in nine Boston families uses the public-school 
system. And the adults in most. of those families 
don’t vote. 

Of the 57,000 children who attend public 
schools in Boston today, almost 50 percent are 
black. Almost 20 percent are Hispanic. Close to 40 
percent require either “special needs” or bilingual 
instruction. And most are needy — socially, 
educationally, or both. The high-school dropout 
rate in 1986 stood at 46 percent. The teen- 
pregnancy rate is higher than in many other urban 
school systems. In 1987 only four Boston public 
schools scored above the national median in 
grade-nine reading levels. 

A small but vigilant group of parents and 
teachers who fight in behalf of the schools — and 
the handful of public officials who've paid 
attention to the public-school system — held high 
hopes in 1985 that Laval Wilson, the city’s first 

Continued on page 6 
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HERO OF THE WEEK 
Stephanie Pollack 


To pass a new lead-poisoning-prevention law, 
Stephanie Pollack first had to master the byzantine 
ways of the Massachusetts legislature. The young 
Conservation Law Foundation attorney soon learned 
how to make all politics local: to overcome resistance to 
her bill, Pollack provided each senator with a list of the 
children in his or her district suffering from lead 
poisoning. 

Three years of work paid off last January, when the 
lead law Pollack wrote and coaxed through the process 
became the very last bill passed before the 1987 session 
ended. But that wasn’t the end of the struggle. When 
Governor Dukakis froze funding this past summer as 
part of efforts to balance the budget, Pollack 
orchestrated an outcry that forced the administration to 
find some state dollars for the program. 

Under the new law, all infants and toddlers will be 
tested regularly for lead poisoning. New, stricter anti- 
lead standards for water and soil will be established, 
and homeowners will get financial help to remove lead 

aint. 
r “The reason I got into lead-poisoning prevention is 
because it is so disconcerting to have an 18-month-old 
or a 24-month-old exposed to something that damages 
their brains so that before they even get started in life 
they are at a disadvantage,” Pollack says. 








BRUCE HILLIARD 








THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Michael Deland 


In his five years as administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s New England 
region, Michael Deland has become a key advocate for 
the environment. And he concludes that the global 
warming, ozone depletion, and befouled beaches are 
warnings that our national lifestyle must change. 

“If we as a society are to solve the problems of the 
day, the solutions increasingly rest with you and me as 
individuals, One example is the automobile, which is 
increasingly being documented as a major polluter, 
whether for low-level ozone or as a contributor to the 
greenhouse effect. That means that you and I and other 
Americans are going to have to cool our long-time love 
affair with the automobile, get out of our cars, and get 
into mass transit. ... The whole waste problem is 
another classic example. ... We recyle only about five 
percent of our waste stream. The Japanese recycle 50 
percent of theirs. Now, admittedly, in order to do that 
Japanese homeowners have to compartmentalize waste 
in 20 different containers. We in this country have a 
hard enough time getting people to put it into two 
containers, so we need major changes there. And we 
need major changes in the whole packaging industry. 
Why do we, when we walk out of a supermarket, have 
to carry things encased in layers of plastic? To sum up, 
the days when America could be the throwaway society 
are gone. If this summer showed us anything, it’s what 
Jacques Cousteau has been saying for decades: there is 
no away.” 








JOAN SEIDEL 











THE SIGUN- U P S$ HEE T 


If you would like to alert our readers to a Greater Boston community event, service program, or 
public-policy issue, send the information to: The Sign-Up Sheet, The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 


Avenue, Boston 02215. 





Names Project volunteers for the Aids Memorial Quilt Display, October 8 through 11, in 
Washington, DC, should attend a training session in Washington or Boston. Call Names 


Project/New England at 451-9003. 


= Volunteers are needed by the state’s Foster Care Review Unit to assist social workers 
and administrators in reviewing child-placement cases. Call 727-0900. 


Tenants’-rights workshop sponsored by the Cambridge Economic Opportunity 
Committee, October 6, 7 p.m., at the Central Square Library, 45 Pearl Street, Cambridge. 


Call 868-2900. 








The Match-Up Program needs volunteers for one or two hours a week to help elderly or 
disabled people. Call the Boston Aging Concerns Young & Old United at 266-2" /. 
| A walkathon in Somerville for the homeless, October 16, beginning at noon. Proce us will 
benefit the Somerville Homeless Coalition’s adult and family shelters. Ca: 623-6111 
Yo Training session offered by the Geod Samaritan Hospice of the Archdiocese of 
Boston for volunteers in care, transportation, and companionship for the terminally ill; 
begins October 15. Call Chris Sams, 566-6242 or write: Good Samaritan Hospice, 272 Allston 


Street, Brighton 02146 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 














A tragedy for the RIDE service 


THIS 
JUSTIN... 


POLICE REPORT 


The MBTA’s RIDE program for the disabled, plagued 
with poor service, accidents, and injuries for more than 
two months, was beset by tragedy last Monday when 
an 80-year-old passenger was killed in a crash, 

Robert Moriarty, a driver for Veteran's Taxi, a RIDE 
subcontractor, lost control of the cab he was driving 
shortly after 1 p.m. Monday, hit two cars, and then 
plowed into a tree on Heath Street in Brookline, 
according to Brookline Police Officer Joslin Ham. 
Passenger Bertha Kowalsky of Newton, who had been 
wearing a seatbelt, was pronounced dead on arrival at 
Beth Israel Hospital. Moriarty, 26, was taken to Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital with scrapes and bruises, and was 
released Tuesday, said Sherry Anderson, assistant 
director of public relations at the hospital. 

Veteran's Taxi began working as a subcontractor for 
the RIDE program July 1, when the MBTA hired 
Transportation Management Services Inc. (TMSI) to 
manage RIDE. Since that time, RIDE users and disabled 
activists have consistently challenged TMSI's ability to 
run the program, claiming it has become unreliable and 
unsafe since the Virginia-based company took over. In 
the first month under TMSL, at least a half-dozen RIDE 
passengers were injured, and hundreds of users 
complained that rides too often showed up late, if at all. 

Veteran’s vice-president Dan Lombard said Monday’s 
accident was the first fatality the company had been 
involved in since it began operating about 45 years ago. 
Moriarty has worked for the company since March. 

At press time, the accident was still under 
investigation, according to Officer Ham. 





— Sean Flynn 


WILLIAM SHANNON 


William Shannon, former ambassador to Ireland and 
Boston University professor, a colleague and a friend, 
died last week. He was, | think, a rare gem, one of the 
finest political columnists of our time. Whether he was 
writing about Ireland or presidential politics, his work 
was always informed by grace, a sense of history, and, 
even more important, a strong sense of principle and 
justice. 

He was old-fashioned without being fuddy-duddy. I 
will remember him talking, telling stories, listening. His 
house always had the most eclectic collection of guests 
imaginable; being at Bill! Shannon’s home was like 
stepping into a 19th-century literary salon. At the same 
time, he always had time for a kind word for everybody 
— new journalists, students seeking advice, newcomers 


to the Boston area, his Labrador retrievers. We will all 
niss his work; I wil! miss his storiés about Ireland, our 
phone calls about the latest polis, and our lunches 
grabbed between co!umns. He was a man I always 
admired, and he wa nderfui and gentle friend. 


— Steven Stark 
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DO 
QUOTE ME 


Hard times at the BB] 





BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


. 


above the heads of the staffers at the Boston 

Business Journal (BBJ) and Boston Business 
magazine. The first ramble of thunder was heard when 
owner and founder Bob Bergenheim sold his feisty and 
successful six-year-old business weekly, his two-year- 
old bimonthly magazine, and half the interest in his one- 
year-old Providence Business News to the Minnesota- 
based MCP company in October 1987. Another loud clap 
was heard this past June, when MCP turned around and 
bought up a package of seven more business 
publications for a hefty $46 million. A bolt of lightning 
flashed on September 1, when Bergenheim was kicked 
upstairs to become chairman of MCP’s editorial board 
and his son, Roger, was named publisher. And then, on 
Thursday, September 22 — bloody Thursday — the 
deluge finally came. 

It began that morning when BBJ editor Rick Manning 
announced a 3 p.m. staff meeting, triggering a wave of 
speculation and concern that the long-feared staffing 
cuts were coming. According to some sources, what took 
place that day was a blur of feverish negotiations, with 
the magazine, at one point, slated for the chopping 
block. (Roger Bergenheim, who is credited by some with 
saving Boston Business during the horse-trading, denies 
that it was ever on death row and says that all the 
decisions were “mutually agreed upon between us and 
the owners.”) At the emotional afternoon meeting, 
Manning was forced to announce exactly where the ax 
had landed — incredibly, on the very day of the 
company boat cruise. Given the crushing news, it was no 
surprise that almost every member of the editorial staff 
skipped that evening’s nautical festivities. “It was,” 
notes one observer who did attend, “like a Viking 
funeral barge.” 

When the gore had been washed from the deck, the 
casualty count was heavy. Those BBJ staffers given their 
walking papers included: contributing editor (and 
Phoenix contributor) Clif Garboden; senior editor Barry 
Flynn; senior reporter Tom Sheehan; copy editor Mary 
Stevens (who was later re-hired to fill an unexpected 
opening); and design director Kristine Bergenheim 
(Roger's sister). The job of contributing reporter Nick 
Veronis (the son of the man who had negotiated many of 
MCP’s publishing purchases) was cut, and he was 
offered a different posting in the MCP empire, which he 
declined before leaving; one slot in the production 
department was eliminated. 

Within days of the Thursday bloodletting, three other 
key players quit the organization. Two were circulation 
director Mark Hollister and special-projects manager 
Edwin Graf. The founding editor of the BBJ, who had 
helped create the Boston Business magazine and had 
been its editor for three years, Nancy McMillan, was the 
third. Under the reorganization, she had been told she 
was going to have to report to BB) editor Manning, 
whom she'd recruited to edit the newspaper six months 
earlier. : 

The departure of McMillan, a major figure in Boston 
publishing for 15 years, not only made Globe and Herald 
headlines but also pointed up the kind of restructured 
Boston Business magazine that may well have emerged 
from the frantic negotiations Roger Bergenheim 
conducted with MCP executives. 

Roger Bergenheim insisted in an interview that the 
magazine will “have the same general type of reporting, 
except it will move a little bit more toward business 
topics.” Yet with the magazine's freelance budget 
reportedly halved, with the magazine staff given the job 
of producing six single-subject advertiser-oriented 
supplements a year for the weekly BBJ, and with the 
stronger emphasis on “business,” the real fear is that the 
MCP blueprint will take the teeth out of Boston Business 
and transform it into a haven for dreaded “advertorial.” 
“The changes that affect it — the content, the staff 
budget, the structure — were totally at odds with the 
kind of magazine I wanted to produce,” says McMillan. 
“To me, they [MCP] didn’t understand the market. They 
didn’t understand the singular appeal of the magazine.” 
Like McMillan, there are many — both inside (“morale is 
non-existent,” says one observer) and outside the BB/’s 
Southie offices — now wondering whether cold, hard 
business decisions made in Minnesota will dilute and 
ultimately derail the well-niched Boston business 
publications that are the editorial crown jewels in the 
MCP chain. 

(In the interests of fair disclosure, it is incumbent upon 
me to say at this point that there are enough former BB] 
and Boston Business employees now pulling down 
Phoenix paychecks to field a softball team and that 
McMillan, as reported by the ever vigilant Boston Herald 
Eye, Norma Nathan, is now living with Phoenix editor 
Richard Gaines.) 

To Roger Bergenheim and MCP chairman Mark 
Hopp, the events of September 22 represented 
unavoidable bottom-line corrections for a rapid-growth 
company that had begun to experience a midlife fiscal 
crisis. “A lot of what they're doing is eliminating, 
frankly, some waste,” says Roger Bergenheim, who has 
been thrust into the daunting role of liaison between the, 
old family ownership and the new long-distance 
Continued on page 12 


r or some time, the storm clouds had been gathering 


























SCHOOLS 
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ON THE COVER 

With the Boston school system on the critical list, can the patient be 
saved? Maureen Dezell consults with a dozen specialists who 
conclude that the current prognosis is grim, but offer their own 
prescriptions for educational health. 


POST-DEBATE 

Who won the war at Wake Forest? The veep, says Scot Lehigh. The 
Greek, say E. Bruce Berman, Jr. and Richard Gaines. And on page 9, 
Steven Stark notes that Dukakis may have prevailed on debating 
points, but it was Bush who scored valuable points with the 
electorate. 

BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 

A kind word or two about that hornets’ nest of fellow travelers — the 
ACLU. And an angry .word for the attorney general who proved a 
fair-weather fan. 
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HEAVY LOSSES by Marnie Crawford Samuelson 

Losing one friend to AIDS is painful enough, but many people are 
coping with multiple losses — and in the process, defining a new kind 
of grieving process. 


URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 


' Plus, ‘The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS by Sally Cragin 

This month, we hit below the knees, with an update on the pointy- 
shoe wars and the latest in art socks. 

THE PHOENIX RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 

Plus: Nadeau finds Echo a fitting paean to Narcissus. 


TORO! TORO! TORO! by Mimi Coucher 
You say you yearn for an acre of land, a good town meeting? Before 
you'go and move to the ‘burbs, read this cautionary tale. 


PUZZLE ~ by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash, *’ 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. And in ‘Next Weekend,” Tim 
Riley burns the Midnight Oil. 


THOROUGHLY MODERN 

Two modern masters: Laura A. Jacobs previews choreographer 
Merce Cunningham, who'll be bringing his company to Boston next 
week; and Richard Kostelanetz talks about John Cage, the new 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard. 


ART 


David Bonetti explores the romantic color abstractions of Friedel 
Dzubas. 


FILM 

Owen Gleiberman asks what's happened to the counterculture in 
Running on Empty. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’ Elvira, Mistress of the Dark, The 
Boy from Calabria, ‘Festival of Animation ‘89,’’The Wizard of 


Loneliness, and Kansas. 


THEATER 

Carolyn Clay is happy to Observe the Sons of Ulster Marching 
Towards the Somme but isn’t sure Neil Simon can free Broadway 
Bound. Plus, in ‘Aisle Hopping.” Fool for Love, American Buffalo, and 


The Woman King. 
MUSIC 


Howard Hampton decides the Feelies aren't so touchy-feely; Chuck 
Eddy says the best of Tom T. Hall is a country classic. And in ‘‘Cellars 
by Starlight,’’ Tim Riley discovers that Shy Five are no shrinking 
violets. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on Record,” Bobby McFerrin and Charles 
Mackerras. 


TELEVISION 

Clit Garboden explains how you can profit from The American 
Experience; and Robin Dougherty is single-minded about two new 
network sit-coms, Dear John and Empty Nest. 


21 HOT DOTS 37 OFF THE RECORD 
22 LISTINGS 38 FILM LISTINGS 
31 ART LISTINGS 39 FILM STRIPS 

34 PLAY BY PLAY 
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In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: casting a cold eye on the hot New Age literature. Plus, 
“Bookmarks, ’’ expanded feature pages, and an interview with Great Wits author Alice Mattison. 








SAV £2 2 eaanecsmecemns eet MR orc nite 


Our food magazine travels this month to the land of the rising sun, with stories on Japanese 
culture and cuisine, tips on choosing sake, a review of a new sushi restaurant, and more. 





Credits: Mark Morelli (with News) and Bob Priest (with Lifestyle). 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





LETTERS 





We welcome readers’ responses to 
Phoenix articles. Letters should be typed 
(double-spaced) if that’s possible, and 
every letter must include the writer's 
name and address, as well as a 
telephone number (we‘d appreciate one 
where we can reach you during business 
hours). The last is solely for purposes of 
verification: as you can see on this page, 
only the writer’s name and town are 
printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





FEUD 
FOR THOUGHT 


In response to Mark Jurkowitz’s 
“Don’t Quote Me” column (News, 
September 23), let me point out the 
following. 

1) John Sasso did not help my son get 
into college. 

2) John Sasso did not get me a parking 
space on Beacon Hill. : 

3) I never got Celtics tickets from John 
Sasso. 

4) 1 don’t go around badmouthing 
anybody. If 1 have something to say to 
someone, I say it to his or her face. 
People in this town know that. 
Jurkowitz would know it too if he had 
been around for a while. 

5) I never said Howie Carr is like the 
kid who “farts on the escalator.” 
Jurkowitz made that up. If I were to say 
something like that, I would say 
“elevator” and not “escalator.” That's 
dumb. But then how would Jurkowitz 
know? 

6) I may be over the hill, as Jurkowitz 
says. But if he wants, he can run with | 
me some morning. We could do a five- 
mile road race, a 10K, or even a 10-miler. 
I'll beat him. 

7) There is no bad blood or feud 
between Howie and me, at least as far as 
I’m concerned. I once even gave Howie 
my old power mower. I don’t do feuds, 
not with Howie, not with the Phoenix, 
not with anybody. 

8) That was a terrible and vicious 
piece of reporting, and it was not true. 

Peter Lucas 
The Boston Herald 


Mark Jurkowitz replies: 

1) If Peter Lucas had answered my 
question when I asked whether he had 
ever had administration help getting his 
son into college — instead of saying he 
had no desire to talk to the Phoenix — I 
would have printed his denial. 

. 2) and 3) I never intimated in my 
column that Lucas got a parking space 
or Celtics tickets, only that Carr was 
referring to him when he wrote that 
Sasso “no longer had Gerry Indelicato 
around to handle college admissions for 
more wayward children of the Fourth 
Estate.” 

4) I have been in this business for 10 
years, which is long enough to know 
when your sources are reliable, and I 
have reliable sources who say Lucas did 
badmouth Carr. 

5) I also have a credible witness to the 


“farts on the escalator” line. 

6) Maybe Lucas can beat me in a 10K 
race, and if so, he should be proud. But 
why not do the really manly thing and 
use pistols at 10 paces? 

7) I stand by my statement that there 
is bad blood between Carr and Lucas, 
though I would be happy to act as the 
middleman for any reconciliation. 

8) I stand by my reporting, and I again 
reiterate that if Lucas had chosen to talk 
to me instead of hanging up the phone 
and declaring his intention not to speak 
to the Phoenix, he could have had his 
say in my column instead of in his letter. 


That's why I called him in the first place. — 


Cage: another hatchet job? 


TO BOR 
NOT TOB | 


Boston film critics have been 
exceedingly unfair in their reviews of 
Vampire's Kiss (Arts, September 16), 
which I saw the other night at the 
Boston Film Festival. You glossed over 
the film’s more positive aspects, 
preferring instead to propagate the 
status quo concerning this film genre. 
Furthermore, you chose to criticize 
trivialities instead of seeing Vampire's 
Kiss for what it really is: a well-crafted, 
offbeat B-movie. Nicholas Cage stuck 
his neck out and you bit it off. His acting 
in Vampire's Kiss is not meant to be 
judged as drama but as comedy 
approaching farce. One critic referred to 
the script and direction as “inept.” There 
is nothing inept about either. The film is 
decently shot, the art direction justified, 
the direction strong enough to move the 
story along, and the script solid in 
structure. The audience I saw Vampire’s 
Kiss with enjoyed it very much. We all 
laughed a lot. Many people in the 
theater were in their late 20s to early 30s, 
and I sensed that this film spoke to them 
about the kinds of lives they lead as 

single yuppies. So what if it did this in 
an irreverent way? Better to have issues 
that concern you addressed somehow 
than not at all. Granted, this film isn’t as 
elegant as The Uninvited; nor, on the 
other hand, is it as raunchy as an early 
John Waters picture. But it could have 
been made by Roger Corman, who is 
responsible for countless memorable B 
pictures. Maybe opening Vampire's Kiss 
in Boston in a film festival (where if it 
ain't art, it ain't good) was a mistake. 
There seems to be a sort of dogma going 
around whereby film critics and B- 
movies are perpetually at odds. It’s a 
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shame because virtually every major 
movie star at one time or another 
worked in this genre, from Robert 
Mitchum to Jack Nicholson. The same 
holds true for the directors, from D.W. 
Griffith to Francis Coppola. Too bad for 
presumptuous film critics and too bad 
for moviegoers who took their word on 
Vampire's Kiss as sacred. 

Federico Muchnik 


EXPLICIT 
REMARKS 


Despite inconclusive social-science 
data establishing a cadal relationship 
between the viewing of pornography 
(whatever that is) and actual criminal 
acts of sexual violence against women, 
Lawrence H. Grady of Waltham-based 
Morality in Media (Letters, “Seen and 
Obscene,” September 16) links the 
consumption of pornography with 
sexually violent crimes and, by doing so, 
conveniently disregards or omits the 
entire range of conclusions by members 
of the Meese Commission on 
Pornography. Although instances of 
sexual-mutilation murders of adult 
women and child sexual abuse are 
aberrant crimes to be abhorred, our 
government prosecutes those sex 
offenders who, in fact, have committed 
criminal acts of murder, rape, and child 
abuse. Just as there are victims of drug 
and alcohol abuse, the voices and rights 
of sexual-abuse victims and their 
families should be heard, not silenced. 

However, millions of “ave-age”’ 
American adults are consenting 
consumers of sexually explicit materials, 
and are neither criminals nor 
“vulnerable” adult heavy porn abusers. 
The US Supreme Court's 1969 Stanley v. 
Georgia decision guarantees us our right 
to view sexually explicit magazines, 
videos, etc. in the privacy of our own 
homes, and the Court’s 1973 Miller v. 
California decision, establishing criteria 
for distinguishing illegal from legally 
protected (sexual) materials (which Mr. 
Grady claims to respect), does not 
dogmatically outlaw or restrict sexually 

violent, sexually explicit sexist speech. 

I hope Mr. Grady and Morality in 
Media will eventually accept the 
conclusions of the surgeon general's 
report on the Meese Commission that: 1) 
We don’t know how widespread or 
powerful porn’s effects are. 2) 
Statements about porn’s effects have not 
been substantiated. 3) Relationships 
between attitudes and behavior are 
unclear. 4) A causal link between 
viewing porn and violent sexual acts has 
not been demonstrated. 

In addition, Mr. Grady has either 
conveniently disregarded or omitted the 
fact that sex offenders who do not use 
porn commit more offenses than 
offenders who do. 

Brenda Loew Tatelbaum 
Publisher, 
Eidos magazine 


CALLING 
ALL FANS 


I ordinarily respect Clif Garboden’s 
television commentary, but a comment 
like “there’s not much to say about” Car 
54, Where Are You? (Arts, September 16) 
must prompt a response. 

I discovered this program in reruns on 
the Nickelodeon channel, and it’s the 
funniest thing I’ve seen in years. A show 
about Bronx cops and their families and 
neighbors, actually filmed in the Bronx 
in the early ‘60s, its strengths lie in its 
incredibly convoluted, frantically paced 
storylines — there’s not a wasted frame 
of film — and a perfectly cast comic 
ensemble of nobody but character 
actors. The show was directed by Nat 
Hiken of The Phil Silvers Show fame, 
and a similar attention to detail shows in 
Car 54. As a bonus, it gives us Fred 
Gwynne and Al Lewis together several 
years before they disfigured themselves 
as Herman and Grandpa Munster. Not 
to mention Joe E. Ross, who is Officer 
Gunther Toody. 

Car 54 captures the soul of a vanished 
sit-com golden age as well as any other 
program; to just gloss over these 
policemen would be (gag) criminal. 

Wes Eichenwald 
Allston 
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_ Over 5,000 
Is coming to downtown Boston. 


Now through October 8 


CELEBR Ay Jordan Marsh invites you to join us in the 

celebration of a country over 6,000 miles away— 
here in Boston's Downtown Crossing. As part of the State of Massachusetts- 
Israel Exchange Program, and in conjunction with the Massachusetts Cultural 
Alliance, The Land of Israel event promises to have something special in 
store for you. 


For two full weeks, each of JM Boston's six floors will 
prove to be an enlightening adventure, from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls replica to the Bedouin Tent, the fascination of 
Israel unfolds. Listen to storytellers unravel captivating 
tales. Delight in “Shalom Sesame’) appearing on video 
monitors in our special children’s area. See Israeli artisans 
exhibiting their talents. And be sure to visit center stage 
where the events are as exciting as they are ever- 
changing. 
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For over 65 years, Bank 
Hapoalim has played an 


American Express® 
An exclusive offer to 
Cardmembers: Sept. 25 
Oct. 8, receive a special 


JM wishes to thank our 

trends and colleagues at 
the following organizations 
for their help and support 


American Express Card 
putchase totalling $100 or 
__--- MWe. ee 


Puri 


active role in developing 

Israel's industry, agriculture & Bank Hapoalim 
gift, compliments of science and trade. Our 
American Express, with every thanks for their participation 








years of history 


S AVOR the tastes and aromas 
of this fragrant world. 
Dip pita bread, oven warmed, into babaganoush, a 
mixture of cooked eggplant and sesame oil. Witness 
cooking demonstrations by chef Uri Mizrahi of 
Jerusalem's King Dawid Hotel and learn the secrets of 
Middle Eastern cuisine. Indulge in fine chocolates. 


Sample and purchase award winning wines from 
Israeli vineyards ripe with tradition. 






Who else but JM would bring you modern 
goods with an ancient flair. Electroformed 
bottles by Domar are unique. Made by dipping 
wax molds into sterling, these bottles are 
reminiscent of items displayed in many Israeli 
museums. 


SEE modern day artisans practicing ancient crafts 

amidst brightly colored gerbera daisies, 
native to Israel. Music and dance come alive on JM's 
own center stage, from the swirling hora of the Hebrew 
University Folk Dance Group to the modern 
interpretations of the Inbal Dance Theatre and the Kol 
Demama Dance Company. Browse through an Israeli 
bookstall. Admire richly textured rugs, electroform 
jewelry and designer fashions. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CULTURAL 
ALLIANCE is. the oldest cultural 
service organization in the country. 
With a membership of over 280 
cultural groups, the Alliance 
strengthens and promotes the 
statewide cultural community, 
offering varied forums for 
communication, advocacy on issues 
of common concern, and 
management training that responds 
to the unique needs of a diverse 
membership. 


Tamara Jones’ cocktail dresses, witty 
and debonair, reveal that serious 
evening wear can retain its youthful 
spirit. 


VS] Teese known as the city of 
gold. Now JM radiates with’ the 


warmth of the Jerusalem stone throughout the 
store. See a scale model of the ancient city on 
loan from The Israel Museum. Take a bit of Israel 
home with you. Olivewood pieces, Armenian tile 
and pottery, colored glass, terta cotta pots, 
baskets and textile goods are all here in JM’s 
marketplace. 
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The Israel Export Institute At Tara Hotels, legendary 
has been opening doors for e328. Comfort takes on a global 


Israel's business opportunities SIS perspective Thank you 





israel Ministry Tourist Office 
We applaud your support of 
The Land of Israel 


When it comes to flying 
travelers to israel, TWA leads 
the way, with the most 
convement service and best 
values. TWA is the only US 
airline offering daily direct 
thghts from the USA to 

Te! Aviv 


for over 30 years. Our thanks 4) le Sheraton Tara Newton for celebration and every persc 
for their part in acknowledging “=e = -your special efforts and touched by it 


the achievements of Israeli enthusiasm toward The Land f T } dot | 
manutacturers during this f Israel celebration Be Mira Cts 


celebration i 
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Continued from page 1 

black school superintendent, would emerge as the leader who could 
muster the forces of the city’s public-education advocates and save the 
Boston Public Schools. Wilson came to Boston from Rochester, where 
under his leadership student test scores improved dramatically. The 
public there had loved him. He took over as Boston superintendent just 
as a federal judge was relinquishing control of the schools to the city for 
the first time in 11 years. 

But the school officials who hired Wilson should have realized he 
was a loner, not the man to put together a coalition of the divided and 
divisive interests involved with the schools. The résumé Wilson 
submitted when he applied for the city position included a cover sheet 
bearing his photo, his title at the time, and, in italics, one of his favorite 
sayings: “When pursuing any worthwhile goal, I don’t take NO for an 
answer.” 

That résumé holds the key to why the mayor, the Boston School 
Committee, and many teachers and parents are now upset with 
Wilson’s performance — and why the school committee may not rehire 
him. Bright and talented though he may be, Wilson is.a conservative 
and an autocrat. He’s spent much of his time in Boston developing a 
Boston Education Plan, a massive program most critics say lacks 
significant input from teachers, administrators, and parents, and one 
that has few of its components in place. He’s attempted to centralize a 
school system at a time when most successful urban school systems are 
moving toward decentralization. And he is adamant that his ideas 
about education — a single reading series for the whole school system, 
for instance — and his tools for implementing those ideas be adopted. 
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by Maureen Dezell 
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But many who are as wise in the ways of learning as Laval Wilson 
disagree with him. 

The present politics of Boston permit a new — and perhaps final — 
chance for the people of the city to save their public schools. The 
school-assignment process, put in place to desegregate a system that 
now primarily serves minorities, is being reworked from one based on 
“geocodes,” in which students are assigned to schools based on where 
they live. Mayor Ray Flynn has assumed a very visible, if controversial, 
role in improving public education in the city. The business 
community, already more significantly involved than many corporate 
sectors in the country, is stepping up its commitment to the schools. 
The president of the Boston Teachers’ Union has issued a plea to his 
members to “move beyond the fundamentals” of negotiating its next 
contract with the city. Union president Ed Doherty warned teachers 
that “discontent with the public schools has spurred interest in tuition 
tax credits and vouchers”; that the Chelsea Public Schools are about to 
be taken over by Boston University; and that Senate president William 
Bulger’s “draconian open-enrollment plan, which would have 
potentially decimated the public schools in Boston,” was stopped only 
by the veto of Governor Michael Dukakis. 

As the beleaguered Boston Public School system faces a most 
uncertain future, the Phoenix asked 12 experts to answer the question, 
“Can the Boston Public Schools be saved?” All agreed they could. But 
most also maintained that it will take a sound student-assignment 
process that offers parents more choices, a more decentralized school 
system, and the unified support of parents, teachers, and administrators 


to save them. 





the students. 


opposite direction.” 


Jeffrey Graham 


successful. You have to be able to reach the families of 


“We have to change the organizational structure: 
organize schools at the school level. We should allow 
schools to compete for resources. Schools that attract a 
lot of kids are the ones that are successful. If you reward 
competence and punish incompetence you have better 
schools. But you can only hold people accountable if you 
don’t dictate from the top. School-based management is 
the national trend, and right now Boston is going in the 


Deputy director of public affairs, Bank of Boston, and 





Michael Fung 

Former principal of the Taft Middle School, in Brighton, 
who is now community superintendent for District E in the 
Boston Public Schools. 

“There's very little hope for urban schools in America, 
and I predict their total collapse in the next 10 to 20 
years. One reason for that is the governing structure of 
the public-school system. The American system doesn’t 
know what it’s doing. Whatever you think of it, the 
British system exists to perpetuate the class system and 
promote literacy, and everyone knows that. If you take a 
superintendent in a large [American] urban school aside 
and ask him his sense of purpose, he won’t have an 
answer. 

“Another major problem is that superintendents here 
are professional nomads. Their average tenure is 3.9 
months nationwide. In Boston it’s worse. And the typical 
superintendent comes in and puts in a new program. It's 
like someone walking into GM every three or four years 
and saying, ‘Hey, stop what you're doing. We're going to 
implement a new program.’ If you do this in business 
they'll laugh their heads off. No wonder the urban 
schools are in trouble. The human costs of this sort of 
behavior alone are very significant. 

“There is some hope for Boston because we now have 
a unique opportunity to bring back the middle class 
[through changing the student-assignment process]. You 
need that critical mass. We should also work on long- 
term improvement of staff. The Boston-school-system 
pay is not bad — an entering teacher makes $25,000, and 
they can make up to $40,000. We can compete for good 
teachers. We also need a program that involves parents 





orva large scale. That's the reason Cambridge is 





member of the Superintendent's Student Assignment Task 
Force. 

“There are already some very good public schools in 
Boston — and not just the magnet schools [schools that 
specialize in a subject area such as the arts and draw 
students from throughout the city]. Why can’t we learn 
how to grow and multiply them? Part of the problem is 
that the schools are run like a draft system. In the current 
student-assignment process, schools don’t have any 
reason to think of students and parents as customers to 
reach out to, to sell their product to. We should move 
closer to a system where schools are freed to recruit 
students and parents so there are rewards for offering 








programs people want. We should look at the alternative 
providers — parochial and private schools — and find 
out why we are losing students to them. What the Boston 
Public Schools need more than anything is to attract the 
kinds of parents who get on waiting lists for years to 
send their kids to Metco or families that will spend $5000 
a year to send their kids to private schools. Parents who 
are willing to make those kind of investments in children 
are the kind of people you have to get back. 

“A new student-assignment process is not a panacea 
but it takes off some of the restraints and binders that 
exist under geocoding. Now at the elementary-school 
level you do what I did when my son was entering first 
grade. You fill out a form, and you can choose three from 
among the 10 magnets. But there’s an enormous demand 
and strict racial quotas for the magnets. If you're not 
successful in getting any of those, you're assigned to an 
elementary school based on geocodes, which are old 
geographic slices of the city. Your school might be across 
the street or four miles from your house.” 


Elien Guiney 

Education adviser to Mayor Ray Flynn, former executive 
director of the Citywide Education Coalition, an 
independent group of parents and educators that advocates 
educational reform. 

“The schools can be saved by a shared vision and that 
can’t be one person’s vision. It has to be shared by 
principals and teachers and parents. To date, that kind of 
vision hasn't been articulated. The school committee has 
yet to come to an agreement over what a sound and 
excellent education is and how you get it. They haven't 
discussed it: Ever. So the superintendent's vision is the 
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one that carries the day. And that vision isn’t shared. 

“It isn’t as if there are no good ideas or examples. 

There are shining examples of superb classes, superb 
models, superb solutions to some very thorny problems. 
The deep problem, however, is that those are not studied 
or expanded throughout the system. The school 
committee reacts and says, ‘Let’s have a place for 
disruptive students.’ They set a policy, but it’s reactive. 
It’s not part of a seamless web based on a whole clear 
concept of what an excellent urban education will have 
to consist of. There’s an absence of an awareness of 
teacher and principal opinion on things. The connection 
between the school committee and the schools 
themselves is not very strong. When they make a 
decision, it isn’t informed by the school base. 

“But the school committee is not the main problem. 
The main problem of the Boston Public Schools is a staff 
that is no longer convinced that it can do what it has to 
do under the present circumstances. It’s not that they 
feel that they can’t teach and kids can’t learn. It’s the 
conditions — the number of kids and the social 
problems of kids and their academic deficits, and the fact 
that the lack of authority they have militates against 
more effective teaching. And they’re getting less 
authority under Wilson. 

“There should also be a far greater emphasis on 
perents. Changing the student-assignment process is 
potentially the ultimate source of parent and student 
involvement. If you put real choice into parents’ hands, 
that’s power, and that will eventually make a 
difference.” 





Hattie B. McKinnis 
Executive director of the Citywide Parents’ Council, a 
school-department-funded parents’ group. 

“The school system should stop using up so much 
time trying to attract people back into the school system 
and concentrate on the people they already have in it. If 
they improve the system, people will voluntarily come 
back in. 

“We also need to do more with our staff development. 
We need to sensitize people in the school department to 
the fact that this is a diverse system whether you like it 
or not. There are people in the school department who 
have not really dealt with other ethnic groups. We get 
calls here from parents whose children’s teachers call 
them names, whose teachers tell them to go back to the 
islands. I asked one English teacher if she could choose 
a story that minority kids could relate to, and the only 
thing she could come up with was Huckleberry Finn. We 
need more staff development around sensitivity to 
different ethnic groups. 

“Parents also need to take a greater interest. We send 
our kids to school and think they'll do a marvelous job 
and send them back to us. We've got to make parents 
understand that if they appear concerned, they have the 
key to a better education for their kids.” 


Donald Polk 

President and chief executive officer of the Urban League of 
Eastern Massachusetts. 

“The first thing you have to do to save the schools is to 
free them from political imprisonment. How that is done 
I’m not exactly sure, but decision making must be more 
unified than it is now. I am not talking about a 
centralized system. You have certain very important 
-decisions, such as all matters related to the curriculum 
and teacher assignment, assigned to the superintendent, 
but he doesn’t have much controLover the money he 
will have year to year. Then you have the school 
committee, with a certain amount of authority over 
policy, but it does not have budget control. Then you 
have the mayor, who doesn’t have control over 
performance. Then you have a whole constellation of 
education advocates like myself who have their own 
ideas about how things should be done in the schools, 
and I think this is proper. But our role could be lessened 
considerably by a more reasonable, rational structure. 
“Even with the system we have, we could do much 
better. Let’s look at the budgeting process. What does 
not happen in this process is somebody making 
judgments on the basis of fairly reliable predictions of 
outcomes. I haven't heard the argument that, if we have 
this particular office, there will be a clear outcome 
attached to that, or if we cut this, this will be this 
negative consequence. Another principle we should 

look at is if there is anything in the budget that 
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you've got $15,000 budgeted for something that cannot 
be done for less than $50,000, take it out. There ought to 
be a guideline that cuts out reinventing the wheel. 

“The parents need to be more empowered — we need 
to cut in the areas furthest away from the academic 
interests of them and their children. And they should 
have more of a role in decision making.” 


Eileen Shakespear 
A teacher in the Fenway Program at English High School 
who's taught in the Boston Public Schools for 17 years. 

“The solutions to saving the schools need to be much 
more radical than they’ve been. If we’re really going to 
fully respect the intellectual potential of our kids, we 
have to ask why they’re so behind similarly abled peers 
in suburban systems. We have to take responsibility for 
some of that, and so the school department focuses its 
energy on the teacher and how to improve the teacher. 
You get things like curriculum development and 
standardized sets of books and citywide testing. All of 
those serve to make curriculum and instruction more 
uniform. The harder part is changing the kids’ behavior 
so a student stops feeling education is something done to 
him and not something he does. 

“The solution has to be focused at the classroom level, 
not the system level. The reason kids don’t do well is not 
because they don’t get good instruction in reading skills. 
They don’t have a quantity of intellectual practice. They 
know how to read, they just never read. Practice with 
language is the most important thing, not reading tests. 
Our kids should be reading whole books and writing 
whole papers. And by making them do that we are 
responding to a kid’s intellectual potential. We have to 
find a way to make them work harder. We have to find 
a way to make a connection between school and home. 
One way to do that is to call the child at home a lot. I 
know that works because I’ve done it. Not many 
teachers will do that unless you make that part of their 
job. Why not take one teaching period away from 
teachers and let them call students at home? 





“There are other things the system could do to help. It 
could reduce class size and extra-classroom duties. This 
school system is in an emergency situation. I may have a 
class of 20 high-school juniors with 10 of them reading at 
a fourth-grade reading level. And I’m supposed to be 
teaching them Ethan Frome. Maybe we could have more 
flexible scheduling so we could teach more rote things 
with bigger groups of kids and have small groups for 
writing classes. Or maybe we could have a year of just 
literacy training in high school for a kid who comes into 
high school and isn’t ready. A solution would be found 
if the school committee asked teachers what we really 
need.” 


Sam Tyler 

Executive director of the Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau, a non-profit watchdog agency that tracks money 
going in and out of City Hall. 

“In the last few years, the school system has added 
resources, hired new staff, and become a stronger 
system. It has a stronger operating budget that’s a result 
of the city’s financial situation. The Boston Education 
Plan was not very well done. Very little of it is in place. 
But there are other urban school systems in which 
programs [like those proposed in the Boston Education 





inadequately supports what it aims to support. So if 
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rate and teacher and staff development. The city now 
has an opportunity to address those kinds of issues 
through the collective-bargaining process when it 
negotiates the contract with the Boston Teachers’ Union. 

“There are other opportunities for looking closely at 
the system. One is in deciding whether to renew 

Superintendent Wilson's contract. The student- 
assignment process can take a closer look at capital 
facilities. Now is the opportunity to address 
accountability for the schools. If it’s addressed, we'll 
have the long-term ability to improve the public-school 
system. 

“We ought to just focus on the population we have 
and address their needs. If we can attract the middle 
class back into the system that’s a bonus. But we ought 
to focus on the system we have now. 

“It’s a relatively small system. There are 56,000 
students — $350 million ought to be enough to do the 
job. We can’t assume school reform will be funded by 
new revenue sources. There has to be an agreement to 
find savings within the operating budget to help fund 
components of the collective-bargaining agreement to 
institute educational reform. 

“I don’t think an elected 13-member school committee 
works. They can’t consider themselves politicians 
responsible to constituents and be an educational-policy 
body. They ought to be more like a board of directors. 





We have advocated that their staff be abolished. Each 
school-committee member gets a $7500 stipend and has 
more than $50,000 apiece to spend on staff and supplies. 
And if you go up there at any hour, you see a lot of 
people reading books.” 


Karen Worth 

Professor of education at Wheelock College and director of 
the Wheelock College collaborative program with the Boston 
Public Schools. 

“All city schools suffer because the users are 
somewhat disenfranchised and unempowered. That's 
changing a little in Boston because of corporate 
involvement with the schools. 

“The conditions for teaching are difficult because 
there are fewer resources and such a wide range of 
children. Because of layoffs, we have in Boston what's a 
relatively older teacher population and older 
administration. We have to find ways to commit more 
resources to public education and think of focusing on 
professional development, a process by which educators 
continue to increase their knowledge about what they're 
doing, and supporting changes that attract new teachers 
back into the system. 

“We need to put more responsibility at the building 
level and look at the central school administration as a 
support system rather than the hierarchical system we 
have at the moment. There are public-education, public- 
discussion issues that we need to bring to the larger 
Boston community to debate. 

“Boston at the moment is fighting over the bottom line 
plus fighting over how dollars are allocated. There has to 
be a planned change based on a thoughtful analysis of 
Continued on page 29 
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Nice guys finish first 
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Right on the right issues 





by Scot Lehigh 


cc o who'd you think won?” 
Ss That was the question that 
crossed a thousand lips the 
minute after last Sunday night's debate. 
Seldom have the responses been so 
diffident, the qualifications so profuse. 
Let me offer my opinion. First, this is 
being written on Monday, before any 


consensus on who “won” and who “lost” 


has set in. Second, in my view, who you 
think won depends mostly on how you 
scored the debate. If this were about 
electing a national debater, I’d probably 
give it to Dukakis. His answers were 
crisper, his sentences were sharper, and 
his artillery seemed more mobile. 

But I don’t believe that’s the way this 
presidential debate should be scored. 
This process is about choosing our next 
leader, about addressing the public’s 
concerns and assuaging our doubts. The 
question, I think, is less who won the 
debate than who did what he had to do 
to win the election 

Unfortunately for Michael Dukakis, 
the thresholds for the two candidates are 
completely different. As a member of the 
incumbent administration, George Bush 


» has as his greatest ally the force of inertia. 


A vote for Bush is a vote to continue what 
Reagan started, to carry on the basic 
thrust of the present economic- and 
foreign-policy approach. George Bush 
had only to argue that, as he said time 
and again, the nation is on the right track 





} 





(And that track, after all, is one the 
country resoundingly endorsed in 1984.) 

When the economy is reasonably 
healthy and the nation is not at war, the 
challenger’s threshold is always higher. 
He has to persuade the American people 
that, despite the relative peace and 
prosperity, there is a compelling need to 
change direction. And because the 
country isn’t about to abandon the status 
quo blindly, he has to spell out just what 
he means by change, contrasting his 
world view with the one he hopes to 
supplant. Finally, he has to persuade 
people that he is the best man to bring 
about the change they desire. 

I don’t think Mike Dukakis met that 
heavier burden of proof. Yes, he drove 
repeated stakes through the heart of 
George Bush. But this is not just a 
vampire hunt. Dukakis needs to 
persuade people that a Dukakis 
presidency would be better for America. 
And despite some strong moments, he 
didn’t do that. 

Bush, on the other hand, crossed his 
lower threshold. Was he compelling? No, 
not particularly. But he was probably 
good enough. 

Now for the play-by-play. There were 
really two debates here: one over 
domestic policy, the other about foreign 
affairs. Dukakis had his best moments in 
the domestic-affairs debate. For my 
Continued on page 14 








by E. Bruce Berman, Jr. and Richard Gaines 


rom the moment the cameras left 
F Michael Dukakis enjoying a post- 

debate kiss and hug with wife Kitty 
on Sunday night, everyone in America 
who cared knew what to expect next. 

Dan Rather and company had spent 
the hours before the debate letting us 
know that afterward, no matter what had 
been said by either candidate, and no 
matter what our impressions were of 
what had just taken place on our screens 
for the previous 90 minutes, it wasn’t 
over yet. In the opera, it’s said, “It ain’t 
over till the fat lady sings.” In politics, it 
ain't over till the spinning stops. And 
spin the campaigns did. 

To judge from the amount of attention 
given to the anticipated post-debate spin 
session, viewers might be excused if they 
got the impression that the Great Debate 
itself was just a warm-up, a prelim. 

By the time the spinners had gotten 
into position for their dueling live-on- 
camera interviews, we had been treated 
to a melange of just about every debate 
cliché and historical reference in the 
books. Kennedy won on TV, but Nixon 
won on the radio in 1960... The first 
debate almost always goes to the 
challenger . . . It took four days for the 
public to realize that Gerald Ford had 
liberated Poland in his debate with 
Jimmy Carter in 1976, 

But forget Dukakis’s Joe Isuzu and 
Bush's Iceman. Forget the faux pas and 








the one-liners. This was not a cable-TV 
competition between stand-up comics; 
this was as close to a real political debate 
as the American people have seen in the 
television era. And in it Mike Dukakis 
beat George Bush hands down — though 
not because of atmospherics or his stellar 
performance. No, Dukakis won because 
he executed a superior strategy, one 
designed to let the American people 
know that he stands with them on key 
issues — health care, affordable housing, 
higher education for their children, a 
woman’s right to choose, and opposition 
to tax breaks for America’s richest 
citizens. Dukakis’s positions on these 
issues enjoy the overwhelming support 
of the American electorate, and they 
have the potential to sway those would- 
be voters who hold the key to the 
election in November. 

That Dukakis chose the first of the two 
debates to define himself by these 
positions suggests a change in approach 
for the candidate, who asserted in his 
July convention acceptance speech that 
“this election isn’t about ideology, it’s 
about competence.” The Dukakis 
campaign may not be about ideology in 
the strictest sense of the word, and it may 
not be just about competence (for if it 
were, Dukakis surely would have been 
declared the clear victor in the debate), 
but his campaign is surely about issues. 
Continued on page 24 





























PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD 

















George Bush 





Enough is enough: Bush should leave the attacks to his advertisers and 
surrogates and head for the high road. With a lead in hand, he needs to start 
displaying more vision, less venom. What Bush has done to Dukakis isn’t pretty. 
But it’s worked. 

Let’s look at last Sunday’s debate. Before the confrontation, we said that 
debates are rarely won or lost in a strict forensic sense. They should be judged in 
terms of which candidate better accomplished his pre-debate strategic goals. 
With Dukakis trailing and needing to do something to change the race’s 
dynamic, we listed three ways to judge the debate’s impact on the election. 1) 
Who better defined what the election was about? 2) Which candidate came 
across more as the kind of person with whom you'd like to spend the next four 
years? 3) Did Bush appear competent enough to be president? Unless Dukakis 
prevailed on at least two of the three, we said, his chances of winning would 
begin to fade. In fact, he lost on all three. 

First, Dukakis failed to redefine the race by turning it away from peace and 
prosperity toward a focus on solving future problems. To be sure, he had his 
chances, since most of the debate questions focused on problems the Reagan 
administration has failed to overcome (or has created) and therefore made Bush 
look bad. Yet even though Dukakis occasionally hit high notes with his answers 
on the homeless and health care, he basically restated old positions and attacked 
Bush. He had no. positive message. In addition, Bush successfully painted 
Dukakis as a liberal, further defining the contest as a classic liberal-conservative 
confrontation. That will favor Bush, given the country’s conservative leanings. 

Most post-debate analyses focused on which candidate “looked better,” a 
yardstick that favored Dukakis. (The press is far more comfortable dealing with 
process than with substance, with appearance than with positions.) But voters 
judge a candidate primarily by where he promises to take the country. Since 
more voters agree with Bush’s espoused positions in the debate than with 
Dukakis’s, Bush came out ahead in this respect. 

Second, Bush definitely came across as the nicer guy. His one-liners were 
better and he seemed more spontaneous. He played Fred MacMurray to the 
Duke’s Mike Wallace. The “nice man” versus the “ice man” will now become a 
Bush campaign theme. Dukakis failed to lighten up and connect to the average 


personality contest. 


president. Although he garbled syntax, quoted his own speeches (“thousand 
points of light’’?), flailed his arms, and occasionally appeared on the verge of 
falling over, he made no major gaffes. True, Dukakis looked more capable. But 
as we've said before, this is an election where Dukakis not only has to appear 
more competent than Bush but also has to change the electorate’s conception of 
what the election is about. As Dukakis is learning, this election is really about 
ideology, not competence. And he’s losing it. 

In strict debating terms, Dukakis probably won the contest. His favorability 
rating went up a few points. By standing next to the vice-president, he showed 
himself to be his rival’s equal in competence, though few had ever questioned 
that attribute. He froze the polls, at least temporarily. But even though Dukakis 
was the better lawyer, Bush had the better case. Throughout this campaign, 
Dukakis partisaris have quietly predicted that if they could only get their man in 
the ring against Bush, the American people would see how much better their 
candidate was. Now that the debate’s over and public opinion is evenly divided 
about who won, it’s clear that the Dukakis forces exaggerated how much the first 
debate, at least, could help them. At best, the initial faceoff was a wash, which 
means that Bush now has a fairly clear path to the finish line. 





Mike Dukakis 





This week’s news coverage makes it clear how hard it will be for Dukakis to 
break through the pop-culture clutter and define himself better. The debate 
fallout — which has hardly been damaging to Bush — has been dominating a lot 
of the campaign news coverage this week. Meanwhile, between the Olympics, 
the space shuttle, the baseball playoffs, and other news, it’s tough for Dukakis to 
become more familiar to voters. The media bump Dukakis needed went to Greg 
Louganis. Next week, it will go to the Discovery astronauts. 

The next big event on the calendar will be the Bentsen-Quayle debate on 
October 5. Vice-presidential selections rarely affect the final outcome very much, 
and in 1988 this rule will probably hold true again, even though many voters 
express reservations about Dan Quayle. If Quayle makes a serious slip or comes 
across as a lightweight in his Wednesday-night debate with Bentsen in Omaha, 
Dukakis will be able to exploit the Quayle choice as a campaign issue. But if 
Quayle passes these minimal tests of competence — and he should — the 
Quayle issue should disappear for the rest of the campaign. 

Quayle has several advantages heading into this debate. Expectations are very 
low, given what the public has heard about him. But inexperienced or not, 
Quayle did fairly well in debates against Birch Bayh in his 1980 Senate race and 
ought to be able to rise above the low expectations. Nor is Quayle facing one of 
the great television stars of the Western world when he meets Lloyd Bentsen. 

Finally, given Bush’s and Dukakis’s own rather pedestrian performances last 

Sunday, neither Quayle nor Bentsen has much of a standard to meet. 

The virtually forgotten Bentsen will enter the debate trying to do two things: 

expose Quayle as inexperienced and regain Texas for the Democratic ticket. But 

even if Bentsen sings “The Yellow Rose of Texas” for all 90 minutes, Bush will 

still win the state. Meanwhile, all Quayle has to do is avoid being blown away. 

That’s an easy assignment and one that he should be able to handle, if only 

barely. 





voterin a way that displayed warmth. It was a race of tortoises, but Bush won the |” 


Third, Bush — though shaky at times — appeared competent enough to be 


State of the states 





by Steven Stark 


Theme of the week: electoral-college preview. 

This election, like all elections, will be decided by the electoral college. Despite 
the aphorism that ours is a nation homogenized by television, there are still 
enough distinct political differences between regions to make a difference in 
presidential politics. The coming contest is really 50 separate contests; only by 
examining the race in each state is it possible to assess who will win the required 
270 electoral votes. - 

The problem for the Democrats is that even as they are trailing in national 
public-opinion polls, their chances appear still worse through the lens of the 
electoral college. Projecting ahead to November 8, the Tote Board gives Dukakis 
only 34 solid or strongly leaning electoral votes, with another 78 slightly leaning 
in his direction. In contrast, Bush already has 238 solid or strongly leaning 
electoral votes, with another 71 slightly leaning in his direction. (At this date, 117 
electoral votes are still too close to call.) Thus, unless something dramatic 
happens to change either the race or people’s perception of the country’s 
direction, Bush will win. 

Here is a region-by-region rundown, based on both current poll results and 
historical voting patterns. A dramatic event would obviously change these 
predictions, but for now here’s how it locks. 


New England 
This is Dukakis’s strongest region. 
Strong for Dukakis: Massachusetts (13), Rhode Island (4). 
Undecided: Connecticut (8), Vermont (3). 
Strong for Bush: New Hampshire (4). 
Leaning to Bush: Maine (4). 


East 

Dukakis is strong here, though Pennsylvania is still very much up for grabs. 
New York — though it shows a lead for Dukakis — could turn around if the 
highly charged racial situation in that state leads many white conservative 
Democrats to cross over and support the Republican ticket. 

Strong for Dukakis: Washington, DC (3). 

Leaning to Dukakis: Maryland (10), New York (36), West Virginia (6). 

Undecided: Pennsylvania (25). 

Leaning to Bush: Delaware (3), New Jersey (16). 


South 

Right now, it looks like a clean sweep for Bush. Although some statewide polls 
(North Carolina, Georgia) still look close, Bush’s attacks on Dukakis as a liberal 
should be enough to give him at least a five-point margin in every state. Bush 
now has a double-digit lead in Texas, which Dukakis will find hard to close. The 
Bentsen choice now looms as a monumental blunder. 

Strong for Bush: Alabama (9), Florida (21), Georgia (12), Kentucky (9), 
Louisiana (10), Mississippi (7), North Carolina (13), South Carolina (8), 
Tennessee (11), Texas (29), Virginia (12). 

Leaning to Bush: Arkansas (6). . 


Midwest 
_ Traditionally, this is where elections are decided and it’s the region both 
parties have again targeted in 1988. The race is close here, but right now, the 
GOP seems to be moving into its usual lead in these states. The Republicans 
have built a healthy lead in Ohio, and they’ve moved ahead in Michigan. 
Dukakis still leads in Illinois, but as in New York, racial divisiveness will make 
it more difficult for the Democrats as the election-approaches. 

Strong for Dukakis: Minnesota (10). 

Leaning to Dukakis: lowa (8), Wisconsin (11). 

Undecided: Illinois (24). 

Strong for Bush: Indiana (12), Kansas (7), Montana (11), Nebraska (5), North 
Dakota (3). 

Leaning to Bush: Michigan (20), Ohio (23), South Dakota (3). 


West 
This region is a traditional Republican stronghold, though Dukakis has a 


better chance here than Democrats usually do. To win, Dukakis will need to 
sweep the three West Coast states where the race is currently neck-and-neck. 

Strong for Dukakis: Hawaii (4). 

Leaning to Dukakis: Oregon (7). 

Undecided: California (47), Washington (10). 

Strong for Bush: Alaska (3), Arizona (7), Colorado (8), Idaho (4), Montana (4), 
Nevada (4), Oklahoma (8), Utah (5), Wyoming (3). 

Leaning to Bush: New Mexico (5). 

Thus, the contours of the race are clear: to win, Dukakis must capture New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and Michigan. In addition, he must find 
a way to win several Southern or border states like North Carolina, Missouri, or 
Georgia. It would help Dukakis immensely if he could reverse his fortunes and 
win large states like Ohio or New Jersey, which are now leaning to Bush. But that 
will prove difficult. 

Odds for the general election: Dukakis failed to get his required breakthrough 
in the first debate. He'll have another chance, but second debates historically 
don’t have the impact of first ones. Given Bush’s lead in the polls, his strong lead 
in the electoral college, the tendency of uncommitted voters to move to the party 
in power in the final week of the election, and the nation’s “peace and 
prosperity,” the Republicans are in very good shape. The polls should remain 
close until the end. But we are nearing the point in the campaign where it will 
take a major Republican gaffe or scandal, or a national catastrophe, to reverse 
the electoral trend. For that reason, Bush is now a 5-3 favorite, up from 7-5 prior 





to the debate. 
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BRIEF CASE 


Giving the union its due 








he George Bush who has 
; characterized the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) as hope- 
lessly remote from the political main- 
stream, and damned Michael Dukakis as 
a “card-carrying member,” would be 
hard put to explain the ACLU’s upcom- 
ing appearance in a Boston federal 
appellate court. There, the union will 
argue not for the constitutional rights of 
some child pornographer or gay-rights 
activist but for those of a fundamentalist 
Christian church that is being destroyed 
by a rampaging judicial system. 

The local Massachusetts ACLU af- 
filiate, the Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts (CLUM), is weighing in 
with a friend-of-the-court brief on behalf 
of The Bible Speaks, a fundamentalist, 
evangelical Christian sect. Only a rem- 
nant of the sect remains in Lenox, 
Massachusetts, after a disaffected former 
member and her army of lawyers, aided 
by the news media and a pliant United 
States Bankruptcy Court judge, all but 
destroyed the church and ran most of its 
leaders and adherents out of the state. 

CLUM came to the church’s aid when 
no one else was willing to help foil one of 
the most egregious violations of the First 
Amendment’s_ freedom-of-religion 
guarantee since Congress, with the ac- 
quiescence of a compliant Supreme 
Court, dissolved the Mormon Church at 
the turn of the century. Contrary to the 
impression given by the ACLU’s enem- 
ies, not to mention Dukakis’s detractors, 
this is not at all an unusual position for 
the civil-liberties organization; the ACLU 
will come to the aid of just about any 
beleaguered citizen or group whose 
constitutional rights are being trampled 
by a temporarily crazed government 
official or agency responding to ma- 
joritarian or popular sentiment. 

While the ACLU’s arms are being 
pinned by the Bush people, at least one 
political figure who should know better 
is taking advantage of the situation to 
earn his stripes by landing a punch. US 
Attorney General (and former Kennedy 
School honcho, Pennsylvania United 
States Attorney, and Pennsylvania gov- 
ernor) Dick Thornburgh, according to a 
Washington Post story and a New York 
Times follow-up, recently joined in the 
fray. What made this attack by Ed 
Meese’s successor at the Justice Depart- 
ment particularly abhorrent was not only 





(Harvey Silverglate is a card-carrying 
member of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and former president of the Civil 





Liberties Union of Massachusetts.) 


BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 


Thornburgh cynically attacked the ACLU. 





that Thornburgh is a relatively reason- 
able, intelligent, and fair-minded indi- 
vidual, but also that from 1967 until 1969 
he belonged to the Pennsylvania ACLU 
affiliate in Pittsburgh and was a member 
of its board of directors. 

Thornburgh’s youthful dalliance with 
the ACLU did not garner any attention 
during his uneventful confirmation hear- 
ings in the Senate, but it belatedly came 
to light in the September 16 Washington 
Post. When the article came out, 
Thornburgh felt obliged to assuage the 
Reagan administration’s and Bush cam- 
paign’s embarrassment by issuing an 
explanatory statement. 

Thornburgh sought to absolve himself 
by claiming that when he was a member 
the union stood “for free political dis- 
course and the legitimate rights of the 
accused.” One of his more personal 
motives for joining, he pointed out, had 
been his family’s “continuing personal 
interest in securing the full enjoyment of 
the rights of our mentally retarded son 
during a period when the rights of 
handicapped persons in the areas of 
education, rehabilitation, housing and 
institutional care were far from assured.” 
However, Thornburgh continued, “as it 
became increasingly clear that the ACLU 
was diverting itself from these types of 
efforts into the pursuit of a separate 
political agenda, many portions of which 
I strongly disagreed with, I resigned from 
the organization.” 

To understand the attorney general's 
defection fully, however, one has to go 
beyond his words and ask precisely what 
he means by the union’s “separate 
political agenda.” 

Not that much has changed about the 
ACLU since the days when Thornburgh 
was on the Pennsylvania-affiliate’s 
board of directors, or indeed since the 
union’s founding, in the 1920s. The 
organization has always represented the 
unpopular — the popular, after all, 
hardly need protection — and hence has 
drawn the fire of the larger society and its 
government. Despite this, the ACLU has 
time and again been in the forefront of 
liberty’s advance in this country ie 
union was the only major organization, 
for example, to oppose the WWI reloca- 
tion of Japanese-American citizens from 
the West Coast to internment camps, and 
though at the time it drew stinging 
attacks for its alleged lack of patriotism, 
even Ronald Reagan recentl, admitted 
the nation’s error when he sizned a con- 
gressional enactment givins, each inter- 
nee still living $20,000 and a formal 
apology from the United States. 











And the ACLU 


When the ACLU started to defend the 
equal rights of handicapped and retarded 
persons, and to litigate the outrageous 
and medieval conditions under which 
some of those people were warehoused 
in state-run mental institutions — institu- 
tions into which they were often tossed 
without any due process — people like 
Richard Thornburgh became members. 

Why did Thornburgh join? Because, as 
he said in his confirmation statement, he 
had a retarded son whose full rights of 
citizenship were being trampled, and the 
ACLU was leading the movement to 
change the situation. And why did 
Thornburgh leave the union? 
Thornburgh, subsequent news reports 
suggest, left the ACLU not because he 
objected to its “political agenda” but 
because he was appointed United States 
Attorney for Pennsylvania and faced 
potential conflicts of interest arising from 
the ACLU’s frequent litigation against 
the Department of Justice. It was re- 


ported that an ACLU member present | 


when Thornburgh announced his de- 
parture said that Thornburgh had indeed 
given his Department of Justice appoint- 
ment as the reason but had emphasized 
that he still supported the union’s work. 
As he developed a political career that 
led to the governorship of Pennsylvania, 
Thornburgh remained outside the or- 
ganization. 

If Thornburgh’s leaving the ACLU was 
occasioned by something other than its 
“political agenda,” his vehement criti- 
cism now of that organization seems to 
derive from more than the need to avoia 
embarrassing the Reagan administration 
and the Bush campaign. Perhaps 
Thornburgh really believes, or at least 
tells himself, that his turning on his 
former ACLU colleagues is justified by 
that organization’s switch from fighting 
for the rights of the handicapped and 
retarded to fighting for the rights of gays, 
women, and blacks. 

Yet how does Thornburgh justify 
drawing a principled distinction between 
his. retarded son and a gay person, or a 
woman or a black or, for that matter, a 
member of a minority religious sect or an 
American Communist? What theory 
makes the fight for handicapped rights a 
legitimate civil-liberties concern but the 
struggle for the rights of these other 
groups somehow a “separate political 
agenda’? Only one distinction is im- 
mediately apparent: Richard Thornburgh 
happens to have had a retarded child; he 
did not have one who was gay or black, 
or a Jehovah’s Witness or a Communist. 
Once the movement for handicapped 
rights began to take off — as it did in the 
late ‘60s and early ‘70s, resulting in the 
myriad federally and _ state-protected 
rights the handicapped enjoy today — 
Thornburgh no longer needed the or- 
ganization. And so he never returned to 
it. It’s not that the ACLU became 





fought Dovydenas’s attack on The Bible Speaks. 


politicized. Rather, it lost its usefulness 
for Thornburgh’s highly personal agen- 
da, and at the same time it became an 
inconvenience for his political career to 
fight for truly unpopular people. 

By definition, however, there’s really 
no such thing as a fair-weather civil 
libertarian, since to believe in civil 
liberties is to grant the same rights to 
those you hate as to those you love. One 
is tempted to call Thornburgh a hyp- 
ocrite, but his about-face is more com- 
plicated than that. Thornburgh is one of a 
large number of people who can re- 
cognize the dangers inherent in unequal 
treatment under the law only when he or 
someone close to him is the victim. 
Maybe that is human nature more than 
hypocrisy. Certainly it is no profile in 
courage. 

taal * * 

The role played by the Civil Liberties 
Union in the case of Dovydenas v. The 
Bible Speaks is instructive in revealing 
the union’s true agenda. 

In 1987 Judge James F. Queenan Jr., of 
the US Bankruptcy Court in Worcester, 
ruled that The Bible Speaks Church had 
to pay multimillionaire heiress Elizabeth 
“Betsy” ‘-Dovydenas more than $6.5 
million, money she had earlier donated 
to the church at the suggestion (she 
called, it “undue influence”) of its 
charismatic (some called him “un- 
scrupulous”) pastor, the Reverend Carl 
H. Stevens. The church argued, to no 
avail, that a court does not have the 
power to order a church to return 
contributions made by a onetime believ- 
er who gives up the faith. It is, argued the 
church, the rankest crossing of the line of 


separation of church and state, since it’ 


involves the court in decisions about the 
validity and propriety of the church’s 
spiritually based appeals for funds. In 
this particular case, continued the 
church, the ruling also violated the 
church’s First Amendment freedom to 
practice religion, as the judgment would 
bankrupt the church and effectively 
terminate its existence. 

The judgment did, indeed, bankrupt 
the church. Judge Queenan, even before 
the church had an opportunity to appeal, 
placed a court-appointed trustee in 
charge of The Bible Speaks, whereupon 
Pastor Stevens and most of the flock, 
unwilling to adhere to a church run by 
the federal court, left Massachusetts for a 
more congenial place to practice their 
religion. Queenan then ordered his ap- 
pointee to sell the church property to 
Dovydenas in a bankruptcy sale. That 
order was entered during the course of an 
emergency hearing convened by the 
judge when he realized that the church 
was planning to appeal the verdict and 
might well win its case. By forcing the 
immediate sale of the church buildings, 
Judge Queenan was seeking to assure 

Continued on page 13 
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DON'T GET STOPPED 
DEAD IN YOUR TAACKS. 


Of the 56 largest cities inAmerica, _ 
Boston has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level. 
Let's not become number one. 


Walk smart. 


Boston Police PE.DLS. Program. Francis VM. Roache, Commissioner © Raymond L Flynn, Mayor Michael S. Dukakis, Governor 
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492-1900 and Teletron 1- 800-382-8080(in Boston cal! 720-3434).Presented by Tea Party 
Concerts 
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THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS 
HIDING IN PUBLIC 
Wed., October 5 

Special Showtime 8:00 p.m 





Game 
BOB NELSON 


Thurs., October 6 





8:00 & 10:00 p.m. 





he 


DAVID LINDLEY 


AND EL RAYO-X 
Fri, October 7 


2Shows— 8:00&11:00p.m. 





Nocturnal Emissions Party _ 

Listen to -\WIBC/L to win free tickets 
MALLET-HEAD 

Thurs., October 13_8:00 p.m. 








SIOUXSIE 


~_ 


es 


(OFon del oh - 3 ayy ant CMe ee 
7:30 pm 

$ 16.50, 

$ 15.50 

(+.50 restoration fee) 
Orpheum 
Theatre 


Orpheum Theatre 
box office, al! Ticket 
master outlets; Out 
of-Town Tickets, Har- 
vard Sq., Cambridge, 
492-1900: or ca 
Ticketmaster 


at 617-787-8000 
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“A FLOCK OF SEAGULLS 


VOW OF SILENCE 
Fri, October 14. 8:00 p.m. 





A triumphant return 





yflih CAMPER VAN 
(W BEETHOVEN 
PO! DOG PONDERING 
Sun., October 16 8:00 p.m 








An evening with 
Virgin Recording Artist 
JULIA FORDHAM 
Tues., October 18 8:00 p.m. 
Special Cabaret Style Seating 








ON 
SALE 
TUESDAY 


& Ls 
ae Pe om 
4 & 
a 


ed 
zt 


November 6 
7:30 pm $18.50 


(+.50 restoration fee) 
Orpheum Theatre 
VERY SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT 
1 SHOW ONLY 





Tickets available at 
Orpheum Theater box 
office, ajl Ticketmaster 
outlets; Out-of-Town 
Tickets, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 492-1900; or 
CHR sick Gos a 

at 617-787-8000. 
Presented by Tea Party 
Goncerts 


Postponed from 9/15 
TONI CHILDS 


SPELLBOUND 
Thurs., October 20 





BROTHERS KENDALL 
Fri., October 21 8:00 p.m. 





“The Sidemousin Tour ’88” 
FIREHOSE 
SCREAMING TREES 
Sun., October 23 8:00 p.m. 





LET’S ACTIVE 
VELVET ELVIS 
Tues., October 25 8:00 p.m. 





“Rock Til You Drop” 
URBAN BLIGHT 
CRAZY EIGHTS 
BLUE RHINO 
Fri., October 28 8:00 p.m. 





Famed Guitarist 
from the Allman Brothers 
DICKEY BETTS 
Sun., November 6 8:00 p.m 








Some RICH HALL 


Thurs., November 17 
1 Show Only — 9:00 p.m 





The Comedy Continues 
JERRY SEINFELD 
Fri., November 18 
2 Shows — 8:00 & 11:00 p.m 
Sat., November 19 














1 Show — 8:00 p.m 
Tickets available at Box Office 
and at all Ticketmaster locations 
787-8000. Must be 21. 
Positive |.D. Box Office open 
M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 

967 Commonwealth Ave., 


. ROMANOS 








Boston + 254-2052 
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...and McMillan ran out of pati 
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Continued from page 3 

owners. “We've been growing at 
a 40 to 50 percent growth rate. 
This year we realized that we 
weren't able to maintain that 
growth.” 

The cuts in editorial personnel, 
he says, are balanced by four 
previously planned new ad-sales 
hires designed to help achieve a 
20 percent growth rate in the 
fiscal year that began on the day 
he was made publisher. Hopp, 
whose company owns 19 
publications (the vast majority of 
them business oriented), says the 
layoffs were simply part of “a 
strategic business decision” that 
includes “broadening the scope 
of the business paper,” largely 
through the use of newly devised 
supplements. “We've made the 
reorganization and staffing deci- 
sions all at once as any astute 
operator does,” says Hopp, a man 
whose choice of jargon reveals a 


ay have been out of the loop... 


ence with MCP. 














z= 








healthy concern for healthy 
ledgers. 

No doubt there were a number 
of macro- and micro-economic 
factors responsible for the dra- 
matic contractions of the past 
days. Wall Street’s crash last 
October, a more pitched battle 
over scarcer advertising dollars, 
and increased competition from 
publications like the Boston 
Globe all helped dry up dollars at 
the BBJ. The $46 million price tag 
on MCP’s newest purchases also 
had to stretch its resources, lead- 
ing one knowledgeable source to 
remark that the “company was 
extremely highly leveraged, ex- 
tremely high in debt.” In ad- 
dition, the early years of milk and 
honey may have encouraged the 
Bergenheims to overstaff, leading 
to a penchant for cutting once the 
numbers turned downward. Fi- 
nally, there is the question of 
exactly what role Bob 
Bergenheim — the guiding light 
behind the BBJ — played in the 
past year. At the time of the sale 
to MCP, he was hopeful that the 
corporation might infuse the 











operation with enough cash to 
propel the bimonthly Boston 
Business magazine into a 
monthly publishing cycle, and he 
had frequently reassured the 
troops that the out-of-town own- 
ers would let him continue to run 
the operation. But did he drift out 
of the loop as MCP began mov- 
ing him to the sidelines? “Where 
was Bergenheim?” asks one 
interested observer now, putting 
a twist on the infamous campaign 
slogan. 

But what happened on Sep- 
tember 22 is also more than 
simply a dollars-and-cents story. 
It is, according to many of those 


close to the situation, also a _ 


jarring lesson in the reality of out- 


of-town corporate ownership. . 


“Any time you have a family 
operation, it’s not going to be the 
same as a $75 million company,” 
says Roger Bergenheim. The 
lesson was learned the hard way. 

In truth, there was suspicion 
among the staffers from the 
outset that things would change 
dramatically under the MCP re- 
ign. One story goes that during 
an introductory meeting with BB] 
personnel, Hopp told his new 
charges that, according to Stan- 
dard Industry Codes, “we are in 
the manufacturing business. We 
manufacture words.” It was a 
statement that played into fears 
that the new corporate owners in 
Minnesota were much more in- 
fatuated with the ink in the 
bankbook than the ink on the 
pages. Another time, Hopp is said 
to have lectured employees on 
the high costs per page of his 
Boston operation. There was a 
point, according to sources, when 
the money seemed to dry up, 
when expense checks and free- 
lance checks slowed to a trickle, 
and when the phone company 
threatened a service cutoff. And 
one former employee recalls re- 
ceiving a communication from 
the home office in Minnesota 
with his name misspelled on the 
envelope — to him, a sign of the 
company’s detachment from its 
Boston employees. 

All this helped feed into the 
perception that MCP had come 
into this city clinging to a formula 
that was developed elsewhere, 
ignorant of the uniqueness of this 
market, and overlooking the fact 
that the Boston publications were 
considerably more sophisticated 
than the company’s other hold- 
ings. 

The BBJ really came into its 
own in the early ‘80s as a quirky 
but provocative business paper 
that seductively packaged fea- 
tures, politics, and - economic 
trends — while regularly break- 
ing hard news — for a class of 
readers dying for relief from the 
stodgy gray ladies of the business 
world. The magazine, which 
came four years later, was never 
marketed aggressively, but it 
won praise and attention for its 
ability to tap insightfully into the 
Boston business psyche and to 
keep its readers’ attention. 

How much all that meant to 
MCP is debatable. “They bought 
the property, but they had no 
understanding and appreciation 
of the paper’s standing in the 
community,” says one source. 
“Plain and simple, they want to 
make money,” adds another. 
“They are not publishers. They 
are printers.” 

Whether or not MCP will 
succeed with a streamlined BB] 
staff and a retooled (some would 
say “maimed”) magazine re- 
mains to be seen, but some of the 
impact is already clear. 

“There won't be another shoe 
to drop,” says Roger Bergenheim, 
yet shell-shocked editorial staf- 
fers have to be concerned. The 
cutbacks presented a trial for the 
younger Bergenheim, who is 32; 
he was suddenly thrust into the 
front-man role, and, to put it 
charitably, must prove that he 
can grow into the publisher's job. 
It was certainly no easier for BBJ 
editor Manning, still feeling his 
way into the job, who was 
reportedly quite shaken by the 
layoffs. The real question is how 


much psychological damage has 
been done — not only to the rank 
and file but to leadership as well. 

And then there is the specter of 
new competiton in light of the 
MCP moves. Phoenix publisher 
Stephen Mindich has already 
been mentioned, in last Wednes- 
day’s Herald, as a potential com- 
petitor. “Given that Nancy 
McMillan is a long-term friend of 
mine and indeed worked here 
before ... and the fact that other 
people who are here have work- 
ed at the BBJ, I would be less than 
honest if I didn’t concede that the 
thought has arisen that I start a 
publication to compete,” he says. 
“It is equally fair to say there is no 
firm plan to do that at this time. 
It's a matter of looking and 
exploring.” 0 
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The Bible Speaks in Lenox 
would be forever destroyed as a 
church and would never return 
to Massachusetts, even if it were 
eventually to win its case. The 
judge went even further. In an 
effort to prevent the church from 
resisting its own destruction, he 
refused to allow the expenditure 
of any church funds on an ap- 
peal, saying that such a move 
would be frivolous and would 
waste, the church’s assets. To 
what use were the church assets 
supposed to be put? Why, to pay 
off the $6.5 million judgment to 
Dovydenas, of cqurse. 

What Queenan did not count 
on was that the hardy band of 
parishioners remaining in Lenox, 
led by board president Gerald J. 
Doherty, were determined to go 
forward with or without church 
funds. They raised enough 
money among themselves to 
pursue an appeal. And despite a 
last-ditch effort by Judge 
Queenan to prevent them from 
using even their own funds for 
the appeal, they filed their brief. 
In addition to a challenge to the 
propriety of the Dovydenas judg- 
ment itself, one of the issues in 
the appeal is the right, or “stand- 
ing,” of this group of parishioners 
to pursue the appeal on behalf of 
the church, using their own 
money. Judge Queenan and 
Dovydenas’s attorneys are argu- 
ing, in a page directly out of 
Catch-22, that since the church 
has been effectively destroyed 
(by the Bankruptcy Court's or- 
ders, of course), there is no 
church left to prosecute the ap- 
peal of the destruction. 

At the parishioners’ request, 
CLUM decided to enter the case, 
arguing both that the court's 
verdict was unconstitutional and 
that Judge Queenan’s efforts to 
prevent an appeal violated the 
church’s right of access to the 
courts. The case is set for oral 
argument before a three-judge 
panel on October 4, and it should 
be quite a show. The issue is 
nothing less than whether a 
small, powerless Christian sect 
can be treated differently from 
the nation’s major religious 
groups and churches in regard to 
the First Amendment. 

This is not, of course, the first 
time the ACLU has represented a 
minority religious group. Nor is it 
unusual for the Civil Liberties 
Union to represent those seen as 
being at the right wing of the 
political spectrum. The ACLU 
has argued in favor of Oliver 
North’s Fifth Amendment privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, 
and is in favor of the dismissal of 
the indictment against him be- 
cause of his earlier compelled 
congressional testimony. It has 
taken the side of the tobacco 
companies in opposing a ban on 
cigarette advertising, on First 
Amendment, free-speech 
grounds. It has argued that anti- 
abortion-rights proponents have 
the same rights to protest as do 
pro-abortion-rights activists. 

Continued on page 14 























When Friend fell, 


he called for Help. 
But the only ones 


there, were 





Ignorance, 





/ncompetence, 





and Indifference. 


Friend called for 
Help again, 





but Contusion 


came instead. 





At last Help came, 


and Help knew 
what to do. 
In times of emergency, 
are you Help? 
/f not, 
learn Red Cross First Aid 


where you work - 


or call your local chapter. 


American 
Red 
Cross 























BLOW UP YOUR 
VIDEO WORLD TOUR 


with special guests 


Cinderella 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7TH 8:00 P.M. 
' BOSTON GARDEN c 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $17.50 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE BOSTON GARDEN TICKET 


OFFICE AND ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS. 
TO CHARGE CALL TELETRON 720-3434 OR 1-800-382-8080 














THE MOOUY BLUES 
a 


ME MMT 





ON SALE SATURDAY, OCT. 1 
Quite Simply, The Moody Blues At Their Very Best 
Wednesday, Oct. 26th, 
7:30 p.m. 
CRATRIMIA NOSES TER 


16.50 All seats reserved. Available at the 
Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster 
locations. Charge by phone 617-787-8000. 














THE [(elesuctiea TOUR 


FIRST SOLO CONCERT TOUR 
OF 
THE LEGENDARY 
LED ZEPPELIN GUITARIST 


} 


songs of THE YARDBIRDS 
LED ZEPPELIN, THE FIRM 
and much, much more 


with 


JASON BONHAM = JOHN MILES 
DURBAN LAVERDE 


Saturday, October 29th, 8:00 p.m. 
SET RIM UA NDR ESTzA 


$17.. All seats reserved. Available at the Centrum box office 
and all Ticketmaster locations. Charge by phone 617-787-8000 
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with guests 


SLAPSHOT «GRIN 


SECTION ONE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1988 


int a hun rere 





and special guests 8: 
DANNY TUCKER & ONE LOVE Xt a Choose from 





i riday. October 7 ¢ $7.50/$8.50 


1D) oe OKO : |i,” hotels and 


and guests THE UNATTACHED Bode: © guest houses. 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





THE DAWGS+ THE BREAKDOWN Rena | ca 





JERRY: AURAL AAR CGD AE Da tet a od a INCL. JET, HOTEL, TRANSFERS 


Wednesday. October 12 «$7 50/38 50 ) BS ia = : $399 
and special-guest fe es from 









KA) ROA aa ronrntoaes 29 
Phursday. October 13 #$7.50/$8.50 
DEATH ate 
and special guests RIGOR MORTIS | 
ARE, SIRE OST GRR 


Friday. October 14° $1.01 before 11:00 p.m. $4.50 
WEN X Boston Rocks presents 


HERETIX |_| GO ANY DAY! 


with special guests THE BRISTOLS : STAY 3 TO 7 NIGHTS! 


( HIL DHOOD+ DE LUSIONS OF GRANDELR | 
BIG TRAIN« TAX COLLECTORS 


” 


special guest M.C. WFNX’s Bill Abbat NASSAU $339 
from 

PARADISE IS. ....°365 

FREEPORT _....3a9 


transfers, hotel. All rates 
posers = bi. occ. 3 nts. and vary with 


Sf PTE SOY per tseury-etr yr. Ca aetna 


Saturday. October 15 ¢ 56.50 


; | MOLL HAT CHET» 
sat wes MASS 


gt ey ’ RR. ~ 2. nEas 
Wednesday. October 19 $10.50/$11.50 


in celebration of Peter Tosh’s birthday 
ANDREW TOSH 
and the TOSH BAND 


and a video presentation of 


‘The Life of Peter Tosh” 


by Roger Steffens 
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t JERRY rooney ¢ || MONTREAL  «...8219 
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nes. || NEW ORLEANS.....9369 

LD 4 ' . ‘ WASH. D.C. from? 209 


W edhesdn: LV, ‘Stille d 2 ¢ $8.50/$9.50 "a : yy s 
and special guests ARMORED SAINT NASHVILLE from? 79 


Include: R/T jet, transfers 
or Car, 2-3 nights hotel. 
All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 








( 
Tickets from the cancelled 9 8 performance will be honored) 
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‘Continued from page 13 

And, despite its strong anti- 
fascist stands, it has represented 
the rights of American Nazis to 
march in Stokie, Ilinois, and 
elsewhere. 

One of the most. puzzling 
aspects of the conservative move- 
ment in America today is its 
strange mixture of laissez-faire 
doctrine in matters relating to the 
economy and to government re- 
gulation, and its anti-libertarian, 
indeed statist, thinking on mat- 
ters of citizens’ rights. Today’s 
“conservatives,” it appears, are 
opposed to government inter- 
ference in their own ability to 
pursue their personal agendas 
but are all for the heavy hand (if 
not the boot) of governmental 
power telling others how to live. 

The ACLU is attacked as the 
devil incarnate by these people. It 
is a shameful and demagogic 
assault. George Bush has jumped 
on the bandwagon out of an 
overweening ambition to occupy 
the White House being vacated 
by ‘his mentor, Ronald Reagan. 
Dick Thornburgh has turned on 
his former friends and principles 
for perhaps more complex 
reasons. Neither one is to be 
admired. - 0 


Nice 
Continued from page 8 
money, those moments came 
when he took firm, unequivocal 
stands and contrasted them with 
those of the vice-president. Abor- 
tion was one. “What he is saying, 
if I understand him correctly, is 
that he’s prepared to brand a 
woman a criminal for making this 
choice,” Dukakis retorted after 
Bush dodged a question on what 
penalties he would impose on a 
woman who sought an illegal 
abortion. “Let me simply say that 
I think it has to be the woman, in 
the exercise of her own cons- 
cience and religious beliefs, that 
makes that decision. And I think 
that’s the right approach, the 
right decision, and I would hope 
by this time that Mr. Bush had 
sorted out this issue and come to 
terms with it, as I have.” Bush 
hadn’t, of course; it was his 
fumbling answer that penalties 
would have to be sorted out that 
set up Dukakis’s rebuke and 
more emphatic response. 
Similarly, Dukakis was cogent 


~ on health care. His plan to require 


most businesses to provide basic 
health insurance continues to be 
his most compelling proposal. (A 
recent KRC poll showed that 
fully 70 percent of Americans 
favor such a law.) “The fact of the 
matter is that employers who 
today are insuring their employ- 
ees are paying the freight because 
they’re paying for those who 
aren't,” Dukakis said. “And I 
think it’s time that when you've 
got a job in this country, it came 

with health insurance.” 
Dukakis’s linking of home- 
lessness to the diminution of the 
federal government's role in 
helping provide affordable hous- 
ing was similarly adroit. But here 
the governor's own vagueness 
began to catch up with him. Al- 
though he was critical of Reagan 
and Bush, Dukakis himself had 
little to offer other than the as- 
sertion that bankers, builders, 
and developers all “want leader- 
ship from Washington,” and that 
“it will require some funds.” 
With such a nebulous response, 
he left an opening for Bush's 
point that the Republicans’ suc- 
cess in driving down interest 
rates from more than 21 percent 
to about half that (predictably, 
Bush neglected to adjust for in- 
flation) helped provide housing. 
Vagueness gave way to duck- 
ing when Dukakis was asked for 
three specific programs he would 
cut. Although he has tripped over 
Continued on page 17 
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Professional DAT is here. And it’s called the Sony PCM- 
2500. Sony’s considerable know-how in digital audio recording 
brings you a superb sounding DAT recorder with the special 
features that professionals need. 

It has 32kHz, 44.1kHz, and 48.0kHz sampling rates plus 
3 separate digital input/output interfaces (AES/EBU, SDIF-2 
and S/P DIF). Features that make the PCM-2500 a natural for 
direct interface to CD mastering systems and a variety of 
digital studio equipment. 

Consistently superior sound quality is ensured by newly 
developed Sony digital LSIs including independent A/D and 
D/A converters for both audio channels (left and right). And 
the D/A section employs 4x oversampling digital filters. 

Other special features include a built-in error indicator, 
switchable emphasis and a wired remote control. 


Reduced Price at LaSalle Music — UNDER $3000 


aSall 


Professional Audio & Musical instruments 






1116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02215 (617) 536-0066 
1112 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 02215 Pro Audio Broadcast Sales (617) 536-2030 


1052 MAIN ST. EAST HARTFORD , CT 06108 (203) 291-8479 
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similar questions in the past, 
Dukakis still hasn’t formulated 
an intelligent response. His al- 
lusion to “certain weapons sys- 
tem which we don’t need and we 
can’t afford” just didn’t sound 
credible; after all, the governor 
has repeatedly said that he 
doesn’t plan to cut the overall 
size of the defense budget but 
instead will use savings accrued 
from eliminating some weapons 
systems to beef up conventional 
forces. His contentions that wel- 
fare reform would save money 
and that “we ought to be able to 
come up with an agricultural pol- 
icy in this country that gives our 
farm families a fair price and a 
decent future without spending 
$20 to $25 billion a year” were 
equally vacuous. In short, his 
answer — an obvious dodge — 
demonstrated little mastery of 
the federal budget. 

Nor did he respond well to 
Peter Jennings’s charge that he 
was a passionless technocrat who 
had avoided the great struggles of 
the ‘60s and ‘70s. (The fact that 
Dukakis is guilty as charged no 
doubt had something to do with 
this particular failure.) The ques- 
tion called for a eloquent answer, 
forcefully issued. Dukakis’s 
rambling, and less than compel- 
ling account of his Massachusetts 
record, replete with the state’s un- 
employment rate, only served to 
underscore the passionlessness tc 
which Jennings alluded. 

Bush, meanwhile, used his 
rebuttal to score by portraying 
Dukakis as passionate, but in the 
pursuit of muddle-headed liberal 
notions. At the very next op- 
portunity, Dukakis should have 
addressed that accusation by 
outlining his philosophy of gov- 
ernment in a way that deflated 
Bush’s cynical implication that he 
endorsed exposing 10-year-olds 
to X-rated movies and yanking 
the tax exemption away from the 
Catholic Church. By doing so, 
Dukakis could have disarmed the 
loaded L-word even as he made 
the case for the more activist 
philosophy he believes in. In- 
stead, Dukakis opted to object to 
Bush’s questioning of his patriot- 
ism. That response came right 
after Bush had_ repeatedly 
stressed that he was not question- 
ing Dukakis’s patriotism but 
rather his judgment; thus 
Dukakis had to make the case 
that Bush was questioning his 
patriotism before he could re- 
buke him for it. As a retort, the 
righteous anger he summoned up 
was passable, but it left un- 
challenged Bush’s portrait of him 
as a wild-eyed ACLU acolyte. But 
most important, Dukakis passed 
up the opportunity to define his 
public philosophy in a coherent 
and compelling way. To be sure, 
in his health-care and affordable- 
housing answers, viewers got a 
piecemeal sense of his Welt- 
anschauung — but if he is to 
persuade people to abandon the 
Republican model in favor of 
more activism, he needs to be far 
more explicit. The audience must 
know why electing a Democratic 
president matters, and Dukakis 
didn’t do nearly enough to tell 
them. “Being haunted, a thou- 
sand points of light, | don’t know 
what that means,” he said in re- 
butting Bush’s contention that 
more volunteerism could help 
the inner cities. “I know what 
strong political leadership is.” 
Maybe. But until he defines it 
better for the electorate, it re- 
mains more platitude than pro- 
gram. By failing to offer the con- 
trast in approaches, he let Bush 
get away with far too many sub- 
stanceless assertions of good will 
in lieu of real answers. Only on 


abortion and he. care were 
the differences laid out vividly 
enough to redound ‘o Dukakis’s 
advantage. 

Ultimately, the I 
got was of a polit tiled in 
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The Berklee Performance Center 
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FACE to FACE 
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ULTRA BLUE October 1 
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ME & THE BOYS $6.50/7.50 
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Boston 
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“Where do I sign up?.’ 


— Bryant Gumbel 
TODAY Show 


Youve seen them all. The great adventure movies. Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, The African Queen, Butch Cassidy and The 
Sundance Kid, Star Wars... 


Now picture yourself having the adventure of your life. 


It’s called the Survival Game and it’s become America’s 
favorite new outdoor pastime. The Game is capture-the-flag 
with a difference: each player carries a marking pistol that 
shoots Aye-filled ‘“SplatBalls”. To win you must avoid your 
opponent's paint, while stealing their flag and returning it to 
your base. It’s a game of strategy, daring...and great fun. 


Millions have seen the publicity in Life, Time, Sports 
Iiustrated, Games, Sports Afiela, The Today Show, and PM 
Magazine, to name just a little of the attention. And there'll 
be more fun and coverage at the National Championships 


this year! 
America’s Hottest Outdoor Adventure Game 


Individuals, groups, team competition, company outings, and 
all day events. top rated playing fields. Go ahead make our 
day! Splat Ball Sports presents: 


SURVIVAL GAME SOUTH 
218 WEST CHESTNUT STREET 
BROCTON, MA 02401 
(508)583-9334 
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Continued from page 17 
the tactical aspects of debate and 
in control of the facts, but far 
more comfortable critiquing his 
opponent's plans than explain- 
ing his own. Had he been the 
incumbent, such a performance 
would have constituted a decis- 
ive win. But as the challenger, I 
thought, he fell somewhat short. 
If Dukakis managed to put 
Bush on the defensive during 
much of the domestic debate, 
Bush turned the tables during the 
foreign-policy discussion. The 
governor started with a harsh, 
and by now familiar, broadside 
against Bush for going along with 
the arms-for-hostages swap and 
for this administration’s dealing 


with Panamanian dictator Manu- 
el Noriega. Bush blunted the 
Noriega charge by noting that, 
though a number of administra- 
tions had dealt with Noriega, 
only the Reagan administration 
had tried to bring him to justice. 
When Dukakis pressed the is- 
sues, the vice-president came up 
with the best answer of the night. 
“I'll make a deal with you,” he 
said, in a variation on a line he 
used in Boston earlier this sum- 


mer. “I will take all the blame for 


those two incidents, if you give 
me half the credit for all the good 
things that have happened in 
world peace since Ronaid Reagan 
and I took over from the Carter 
administration.” That retort 
forcefully shifted the focus from 
the administration’s premier 
foreign-policy fiascos to the more 
positive overall record of the past 


eight years. 

Dukakis was not similarly 
adept in defending himself 
against Bush’s charge that his 
mid-’80s support for a nuclear 
freeze was a naive policy that 
would have made the INF treaty 
impossible by depriving the US 
of bargaining leverage against 
the Soviets. Without specific 
evidence of a flip-flop, Dukakis’s 
response that Bush had been “a 
lot more sympathetic to the 
freeze” in 1982 .was lame, 
particularly given the vice-presi- 
dent’s role in persuading our 
NATO allies to deploy our Per- 
shing and cruise missiles in order 
to match the Soviet Union's 
intermediate-range-missile 
build-up in Europe. In a subse- 
quent response, Bush drew the 
difference in a peace-though- 
strength formulation that drove 


—* 


the point home fairly effectively, 
once you managed to unravel 
the sentence. “What I’m not go- 
ing to.do when we are negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union, sitting 
down talking to Mr. Gorbachev 
about how we achieve a 50 per- 
cent reduction in our strategic 
weapons, I’m not going to give 
away a couple of aces in that 
very tough card game,” he said. 
“I'm simply not going to do 
that.” 

Bush also put Dukakis on the 
defensive in two areas where the 
governor has waffled of late: the 
need for new land-based missiles 
and Star Wars. Although he has 
recently made ambiguous over- 
tures in the direction of modern- 
izing the land-based leg of the 
nuclear triad, Dukakis opposes 
both additional purchases of MX 
missiles and the development of 


the small, single-warhead Midg- 
etman, the only two land-based 
missiles under serious consider- 
ation. (He also opposes flight 
testing, a position that would 
make developing a reliable new 
missile almost impossible, a con- 
tradiction that wasn’t explored.) 
The triad, as someone has ob- 
served, is not the Trinity; long- 
range submarine-launched mis- 
siles could arguably provide as 
much deterrence, if not the same 
first-strike potential. But if Duka- 
kis feels that way, he should have 
made the case. On Star Wars, the 
contradiction has been more pro- 
nounced. Although he has re- 
peatedly called Star Wars “a fan- 
tasy,” Dukakis wants to continue 
research on the strategic defense 
system, and two weeks ago sug- 
gested he might actually deploy 

Continued on page 24 
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WBCN replay give away win up to $ 1004 | 
Listen to Charles Laquidara Monday through Friday 
at 7:10 a.m. for the Artist of the Day... when WBCN 
replays that artist later that day, you could win - 
Stay tuned for details ! 


Rocktober 


acyDe 


-with Cinderella at 
Boston Garden 








Rocktober 


-Replay giveaway- 
listen to Charles 
Laquidara at 7:10 
a.m. for details 

to win $ 1004 


-Sox slam Oakland 
-WBCN sneak 


preview of 
Punch Line” 
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WBCN night at 
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Imagine; John 
Lennie” 


3rd 

Vixen at 
Narcissus-- listen 
to WBCN to win 
tickets 


concert with HERETIX 
at Nightstage, 12 noon 
- Red Sox slam Oakland 
A's , game one 


-Midnight Oil at 
Orpheum 

-Elton John at BCN- 
TRUM 

-Sox kill Oakland 
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THE ROBERT CRAY BAND 


DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE DARK 
FEATURING: “DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE 
DARK”, “ACTING THIS WAY”, “NIGHT PATROL’, 
“GOTTA CHANGE THE RULES” 














$6.99 LP/TP 
$11.99 CD 


WET, WET, WET 


POPPED IN SOULED OUT 
eUTTLE MYSTERY ANGEL EYES. 


$5.99 LP/TP 
$11.99 CD 
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OUT OF THIS WORLD 
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Coast To Coast/Open Your Heart ” 
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Michael 
Brecker 


4ACK DE JOMMETTE 
HARLIE HADEN 


$4 99 LP/TP 
See Michael Brecker Live at the 
Berklee Performance Center Oct. 7th. 


$11.99 CD 
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Hurry into Strawberries for our huge Midline Sale now going on! 
Every Midline album, tape, and compact disc on sale now! 
Through October 8th Thousands of titles to choose from 
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Get the checking account 
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& 
All the options you need. 

@ Choose a checking, NOW, or money market NOW account. ¢ Add a companion savings or 
investment account and credit line—even get a discount on loans. @ Receive all your monthly 
account activity on one simple monthly statement. @ Call any BayBanks Customer 
Service Center for assistance and information 24 hours-a-day. 


Allthe advantages of the BayBank Card. 


@ New Account Update gives you up-to-date information on your account. ¢ New Custom Cash 
lets you set your own personal fast cash amount. @ Make withdrawals, transfers— even get 
cash back on your deposit at any X-Press 24° location. ¢ Even use your Card to buy gasoline 
and other services at over 4,200 participating Mobil® stations across the country. * 


All the convenience of the network. 


e Bank at over 225 conveniently located offices and over 1,000 X-Press 24° banking machines 
and Money Supply” cash dispensers across New England. ¢ Get cash at over 20,000 NYCE® and 
CIRRUS® automated tellers nationwide when you travel. 





Stop by a BayBank office today and find out why a BayBanks checking account is the one account that does it all. 
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24-Hour Customer Service Centers: BayBank Boston 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton 586-8600 
BayBank Harvard Trust Company 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley 475-3620, BayBank Middlesex 387-1808 
BayBank Norfolk 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800, BayBank Valley Trust 732-5510 


*Only checking and NOW account BayBank Cards may be used to make Mobil purchases 
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If not, here’ 
your chance: 


Call today, toll-free: 


800-225-5800 





You can make a world of difference. 
If you gave to Oxfam America last year, 
the people of Peru want to thank you. So 
do farmers in Central America. Women’s 
groups in India and West Africa. And the 
hungry in the Philippines and Ethiopia. 
Th Oxfam America, your money 
went to provide seeds, tools and training 
to help less fortunate people of the world 
help themselves. 

If you haven't given yet, read why 
you should. 


Who is Oxfam America? Since 1970, 
Oxfam America has been working with 
grassroots organizations in the world’s 
poor countries to give help where it's 
needed most. Besides providing crisis 
relief, we sponsor long-term projects in 
agriculture, health care and education. 
So your donations make a difference. 
Today —and in the future. - 


How you can help. Call us toll-free 
for more information. Or send your tax- 
deductible donation to Oxfam America. 
It's your chance to help the people of 
the world’s poor countries make it 

on their own. Lend a 


hand. When you 
do, you'll see how aQxfam’ 


rewarding it can be. practical ways to help 





the world’s poor. 
115 Broadway, Boston, MA 02116 
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- Itshistory. Its art. 
It’s culture. It’s dying. 


For centuries, it has steered man to safety. And now because 
of neglect, vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 

We are The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 
working to preserve our lighthouse heritage. 

Since 1984, we've been helping to restore these landmarks, 
increase public awareness, and document and interpret their history. 

. And you can help. Contact The Lighthouse Preservation 

Society, Post Office Box 736, Rockport, Massachusetts 01966. 

Or call us at (508) 281-6336. And help us Keep It Shining. 








The Lighthouse Preservation Society 
P.O. Box 736, Rockport, MA 01966, (617) 281-6336 
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Take Time 
To Read 


Want to 
read more? 


Talk less. 


Keep a book in 
your briefcase, 
by your bed. 
Get up 15 
minutes early. 
Read a new 
poem aloud 
each night 
before dinner. 
Can't sleep? 
Don't count 
sheep. Read. 
Turn off the 
tube. Tune into 
books. Expand 
your horizons. 
Read for fun. 
Read for 
information. 























Your admission 
includes: — 


DAILY EVENTS: 
Craft Demonstrations 
Stage Entertainment 
Livestock Shows | 
Free Petting Zoo 


Flower Show 
Beekeeping Exhibits 
Admission: 
| $4 weekdays 
| $5 weekends, holidays 
Under 12 free with adult 
Rain or Shine 
On-site parking 


Directions: 
3 miles to fairgrounds 
on right. 30 miles 


north of 
Boston. 








> BIGDAYS! 
OCTOBER 1 thru 10 


4-H and Grange Exhibits 


95 North to US At. 1 North 





TEN 





10 am to 10 pm daily 

U.S. Rt. 1 Topsfield, MA 
SPECIAL FREE EVENTS PLUS HEADLINER 
Opening Day Parade Oct. 1 ENTERTAINMENT BY: 


Coors Lumberjack ShowOct.6-10 MICKEY GILLEY Oct. 4-5 
Crisco Pie Contest Oct. 6 MARIE OSMOND Oct. 6-7 
COORS Belgian Hitch Oct.6-10 JOEY DEE and the 

Draft Horse Show Oct. 9-10 STARLIGHTERS Oct. 1-3 


Horse Pulling Oct. 2-3 The CASTLE FAMILY 
-Oxen Pulling Oct. 7 Oct. 8-10 
Mrs. Essex County Pageant Plus Daily Bluegrass con- 


Garden Tractor Pulling Oct. 8 
Liama Show Oct. 6 

Senior Citizens Day Oct. 4 
Open Horse Show Oct. 2 
Thoroughbred Yearling Show Oct. 4 


certs, BU band, puppets, 
jugglers, magicians, and 
LOTS MORE... 
















For more information, call 508/887-2212 
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Continued from page 20 
t. “How do you deter nuclear 
attack without modernizing our 
nuclear forces when the Soviets 
are modernizing? And how come 
. . you're willing to spend a dime 
on something you consider a 
fantasy and a fraud?”, Bush 
asked. Dukakis left both ques- 
tions hanging. 

On to style. In _ general, 
Dukakis seemed crisper and 
sharper. More in control of the 
facts and the language, he sent 
fewer sentence fragments 
ricocheting about the hall. Over- 
all, I thought he seemed more 
competent. But I also thought 
that Bush, who managed to 
temper the night's tone of hostili- 
ty by laughing at himself a time 
or two, came off as a warmer and 
more likable figure. One De- 
mocratic Party leader assessed 
their debate demeanors this way: 
“George Bush was someone I 
would like to have over to meet 
the wife and kids. Mike was the 
type of guy I'd like to have 


represent me if I was suing 
somebody.” Judging this debate 
by Oxford rules, Dukakis was the 
winner. But I doubt voters will 
judge that way. Ronald Reagan 
proved that if the public likes 
you, it is willing to hold you to 
lower standards, and on Sunday 
night Bush may have taken on a 
little of the Gipper’s trademark, 
Teflon. 

The other advantage Bush had 
was expectations. One bit of post- 
debate spin out of the Dukakis 
camp was that the governor had 
benefitted merely by appearing 
on the same stage and proving he 
could keep up with Bush. That is, 
by proving his competence. I 
don’t think so. That may have 
been the case with John Kennedy 
in his 1960 clashes with Richard 
Nixon, but in 1988 the questions 
about the Democratic nominee 
are not the same. Dukakis’s 
abilities as a debater have never 
been in doubt. (Remember, Bush 
was the one who people were 
predicting would fall on his face.) 
Rather, people wonder what he 
stands for and what he would do 
as president — which is another 
way of saying that this election is 


more about ideology than com- 
petence. Unless Dukakis _re- 
cognizes that and begins to meet 
the challenger’s higher threshold, 
he'll find that though he won the 
technical battle he’s losing the 
real war. 0 


Right 
Continued from page 8 
During a spirited exchange 


over the Pledge of Allegiance and. 


the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, Dukakis said, “I wou]d hope 
from this point on we get to the 
issues that affect the vast ma- 


jority of Americans — jobs, 


schools, health care, housing, the 
environment. Those are the con- 
cerns of ‘the people who are 
watching us tonight — not labels 
that we attach.to each other and 
questions about each other's 
patriotism .and loyalty.” If 
Dukakis’s hope is realized, if he is 
able to turn the debate away from 
Bush’s airy themes to his own 
bedrock issues, the Democrats 
may well retake the White House 


in January. Sunday’s strategy was 
the Dukakis campaign’s first and 
most important step in that direc- 
tion since George Bush left New 
Orleans with former National 
Guardsman J. Danforth Quayle in 
tow. 

Although there may not be 
polling data on Bush’s “thousand 
points of light,” there certainly is 
plenty on the issues the panel of 
inquisitors felt were important 
enough to belong in the first 
debate. And on every issue save 
defense cuts and the death pen- 
alty, the American public firmly 
supports Dukakis’s position, in 
some cases by as much as two to 
one. Moreover, the appeal of his 
positions to the moderate 
middle-class and working people 
whom his campaign has targeted 
as his winning coalition is even 
greater than to the population at 
large. 

Take those. Americans who 
don’t have health insurance, can’t 
afford to buy into the American 


dream of home ownership, and 


are worried about paying for the 
kids to go to college; add them to 
the nearly two-thirds of the 
country that believes abortion 


should be a private, legal choice, 
and what emerges is a winning 
majority. And the Dukakis 
strategists know it. 

That's why it is not surprising 
that Dukakis went after Bush on 
the abortion issue. What was 
surprising was how effective the 
tactic proved to be. When pressed 
by Dukakis and panelist Anne 
Groer of the Orlando Sentinel, 
Bush did more than just take an 
unpopular, anti-abortion-rights 
position. He expanded the gen- 
der gap by playing into women’s 
fears about the loss of reproduc- 
tive freedom, while seeming 
nonehalant, insensitive, and ig- 


norant at the same time. In. 


response to a question from 


Groer about whether women 


who might have illegal abortions 
(in the Bush and post-Bush era) 
ought to face criminal penalties, 
Bush admitted, “I haven’t sorted 
out the penalties. ... I’m for the 
sanctity of life, and once that 
illegality is established, then we 
can come to grips with the 
penalty side, and of course, 
there’s got to be some penalties to 
enforce the law, whatever they 

Continued on page 29 
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Friday, October 28 7:00 PM 


All seats reserved. Tix: B.O : Ticketron; Strawberries’ Out 
of Town, Harvard Square. Charge by phone 720-3434. 
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A message of the American 





(703) 528-8200 


that biood will be there tomorrow for those who need it. 


Association 
19th Street, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209. 
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The Supremes’ 
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Berklee Performance 
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Friday, Oct. 28, 
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Lowell Memorial 
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Saturday, Oct. 29. 
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ADVANCE TICKETS AVAILABELE AT THE BOX OFFICE, 
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on previously leased furmiture from 
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Sofas 


Student Desks 





$199-$499 
Loveseats $119-$299 
Dinettes $119-$399 


;|End Tables $39-$89 
Cocktail Tables $59-$99 
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155 NORTH BEACON ST., BRIGHTON 254-5455 


M-F 9-6 
SAT. 10-5 


From Mass. Pike/Aliston-Cambridge 
Exit, follow Aliston exit, at fifth stop- 
light turn right. N. Beacon St. 2nd 
stoplight turn right, entrance on Life 
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FRAMERS' WORKSHOP 
do-it-yourself & custom picture framing 
200 Washington St., Brookline, MA 02146 
734-4995 
Hours: Mon -Thurs 10:00 - 9:00 

Fri-Sat  10:00- 6:00 
Dry mount those posters at Framers’ Workshop. 
Bring this ad in & we'll take 10% off. 


























Pads Are For You? 
What Neckline Is Best? 
Find out what's new from the Living Color ®Program at ... 
Hair Images by Ronald 
414 Concord Ave., Belmont 484-3700 
UTOPIA 
Women's Sportswear 
No. Cary St., Brockton 508-580-0719 
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CHEF CHANG’S HOUSE 


He 4 Mandarin 
9% SS Szechuan 
am -f 4£ ~ Shanghai Cuisine 


1 








ining at Chef Chang’s without sampling the Peking duck 
D would be like visiting Agra and overlooking the Taj 
Mahal. Hyperbole, perhaps, but it does serve as a reminder 
that this popular Brookline r restaurant is the place to have 
Peking duck (carved tableside), and unlike at many other 
Chinese restaurants, you don’t have to order the dish ahead 
of time. 
; Steven Raichien 
Beston’s Best Restaurants 
Weekdays and Sundays 12no0n-9:30 pm 
Fri. and Sat. 12no00n-10:30 pm 
1004-1006 Beacon Street, Brookline 
277-4226 
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MEN’S SPORTS 


VARSITY FOOTBALL 
Head Coach: Joe Restic 
Home Games: Harvard Stadium 





SEPTEMBER : Sideline End Zone 
Sat. 17 COLUMBIA 1:30 p.m. $10.00 $5.00 
Sat. 24 MASSACHUSETTS 1:30 p.m. $10.00 $5.00 
OCTOBER 

Sat. 1 at Holy Cross 1:30 p.m. 

Sat. 8 CORNELL 1:30 p.m. ‘$10.00 $5.00 
Sat. 15 at Dartmouth 1:30 p.m. 

Sat. 22 at Princeton 1:00 p.m. 

Sat. 29 BROWN 1:30 p.m. $10.00 $5.00 
NOVEMBER 

Sat. 5 BOSTON UNIV. 1:30 p.m.- $10.00 $5.00 
Sat. 12 at Pennsylvania 1:00 p.m. 

Sat. 19 YALE 1:00 p.m. $25.00 


All Harvard football games can be heard on WDLW Radio, 1330 AM and 
WHRB Radio, 95.3 FM. STARTING TIME 12:30 p.m. if televised by ESPN. 
For group ticket information, call 495-4852. For other ticket information, 
call 495-2211. 


MEN’S VARSITY GOLF 
Head Coach: Jock Hopkins 
Home Matches: The Country Ciub (Brookline, MA) 
SEPTEMBER 











Personal Word Processor thy 
* adjustable 8 l’ne by 80 character back-lit 

liquid crystal display. 
* Menu - driven system 
* Tutorial disk for Step-by-step instructions. 


WYATT’S, INC. 
Scone 232-7660 


Coolidge Corner Brookline 
ams Service & Supplies for all Smith Corona products 









The Fall Mon. 26 } at NEIGA iat 
Tue. 275 (at New Seab 4 aad 
Season Fri 30_WILLIAMS/HOLY CROSS TBA 
with Thu. $ ody Onision | Qualifier — 
fi. at Brewster, 
BC iesciares nec = son = 
un. a ‘ 
TEMPORARY SERVICES 
MEN’S VARSITY R 
' While exploring your job optiene, let us od scarce a 
recruit you for our team. You are our eC 
‘ M.LT. ‘ mM, 
most valuable players Sat 17 COLUMBIA 11:00 am 
We need: Ser 34 Frome State (at Univ. of ee 
* Receptionists + Clerks + Typists Sun. =feee ms ee 
* Word Processors + Convention Personnel OCTOBER a 
Sat. 1. at Hartwic 2:30 p.m. 
Cambridge ef Ema cousee sae 
876-1876 Wed 12 ‘at Boston University 7:00 pm. 
at. artmo' 3 a.m. 
1384 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square —shon ‘taboo 
$100 Bonus after your first 120 hours Wed. \2 MASSACHUSETTS omen 
worked with this ad only! -— en anee 
SMITH 
ue CoRoNn 
: 
PWP 40 a ; 





Phone Orders Taken Tickets ap for Vt withthe oem coupon mat 
603-622-3357 events, and theater. 
= — 
Do You Have Too Much Hips Style 
Or Not Enough? Always 
Have You Ever Wondered If Shoulder Admired 


HAR 
UNIV] 
1988 FAL 
SCHI 


MEN’S VARSITY WATER POLO 
Heed ee Chris Hafferty 
SE 
Sat. 17) at Eastern League Tournament — 
Sun. 18) (avy } 
Thu. 22 at Wi. 7:00 p.m 
Sai. 24 bat Grown 
Sun. 25) Crown now) 
Sat. EASTERN LEAGUE 
Sun. 2 host) 10:00 am.-0:00 pn.” 
‘ 00 a.m. a 
Fi. 7 GASSACHUSETTS 8:00 a 
Tue. 11 BSEANPOT TOURNAM 8:00 p.m. 
bgt by BEANPOT CHAMPIONSHIPS 8:00 p.m. 
Tl. at Wy l eague Championships ii — 
Sat. 15 > Brown 
Sun. 16 were: 
Fri. - 21} NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE . 
TOURNAMENT 6:30 p.m. 
Sat. 22 ( (Harvard host) 11:30 a.m. 
Sun. 23 10:00 a.m. 
Thu. 27 MAT. 8:00 p.m. 
Fri. 28) at U.S. indoor Championships — 
} a (at Mitwaukee, W!) 
ger 
rf bat New i—e Championships 7 
af = 
Sat. at aaa Cham _ 
a . f rr Loegu pionships 


MEN’S VARSITY CROSS COUNTRY 


Head Coach: Frank Hag 

Home Meets: Franklin 1 
SEPTEMBER 
Fri. 23 at Columbia/Pennsyivania/Cornell 
OCTOBER 
Sat. 1 at Brown/Northeastern 
Sat. 8 GREATER BOSTON CHAMPIONSHIPS — 
Ss 21 3 fapeaems tae Cat “ 4:30 p.m. 
ri at Heptagonais jandt Park) _ 
NOVEMBER 
Sat. 12 at IC4A (at Wixeny Park, 

New Canaan, 


MEN’S VARSITY TENNIS 


3:00 p.m. 
TBA 


( 
Paimer oe Courts (indoor) 
SEPTEMBER 
Fri. 23) NEW ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sat. 4 (Harvard host) 


Sun. 

Fri. 30) at ECAC Championshi 
OCT. r: 
Sat. 1 at ECAC Championships 
Sun. 2) (Princeton host) 

Fri. 14) at ITCA National indoor Team Championships 


Sat. 15 
} won 13 nce host) 
NOVEMBER 


Fri. 11 ia} ITCA Region One Individual Championships 


Sat. 12 
on. (Princeton host) 
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THE NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK 













Goleng 


mou 
57 JFK ST. 
Lower Level 
492-9058 














“BEST SOUP & SALAD RESTAU 


WELCOME S!1 
TO YOUR SAL 




























* 787-5575 
Professional chauffeur-driven 
Limousines and Sedans 
Ma Corporate and personal 
i accounts invited 





FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 














Come 
Experience 


THE "BIGGIE" 


Fred P. Ott's GIANT 10 OUNCE 
HAMBURGER, with or without cheese. S 
Served with curly-q fries & Otts complimentary salicdianet ine 
* Dancing nightly till 2:00 AM 
* ALL LOCAL SPORTS SHOWN ON 3 T.V.'Sx 
Located below Lilys Piano Bar - Fanueil Hall 227-9373 














GET THE BEST WORKOUT IN TOWN 
* Aerobics ¢ Nautilus 


* Free Weights 
& more 


Copley Sq 536-3377 Watertown 926-2700 
Kenmore Sq 266-6026 Newton/Wellesley 237-6465 


Central Sq 492-4680 
(Programs & facilities vary wiocation) 


* Dance 
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he ° Thu. 22 S8OSTON COLLEGE 5:00 
: : : 00 p.m 
WOMEN S SPORTS Sat. 24 at Holy Cross/Ferdham 11:20 a.m 
0 p.m Tue. 27 at Wiliams 7:20 p.m 
TOBER 
i | me ¢ We see 
- ; u. § 00 p.m 
WOMEN’S VARSITY SOCCER Sun. 9 HOFSTRA 4:00 p.m 
: Head Coach: Tim Wheaton Fri. 14 CORNELL 6:00 p.m 
D p.m. Home Games: Ohiri Field Sat. 15 COLUMBIA 3:00 p.m 
) p.m. SEPTEMBER Tue. 18 DARTMOUTH/YALE 4:00 p.m 
p.m. Sat. 17 COLUMBIA 2:00 p.m. Fri. 21 at Pennsylvania 5:00 p.m 
fis Tue. 20 NEW HAMPSHIRE 3:00 p.m. Sat 22 at Princeton 1 i :00 a.m. 
: at Holy Cross :30 p.m. ; p.m. 
—_ Tue: 27 a Providence 3:00 p.m. NOVEMBER ‘a 
T ue. fh /Assump 
ES po mn aah co 1:00 p.m. = 8 CONNECTICUT 6:00 p.m. 
Tue. 4 80 Y LLEGE 3:00 p.m. ri. 11) at ivy League Championships 
) p.m Sat. 8 CORNEL 11:00 a.m. Sat. 12} Pri a 
) a.m. Thu. 13 at tn 3:00 p.m. Sun. 13 Pern nay 
) a.m. Sat. 15 at Dartmouth 11:00 a.m. 
) p.m. Tue. 18 at Massachusetts 3:00 p.m. 
— Fri. 21 - 9 aera Me 4 p.m. 
Tue. 25 LL! 700 p.m. 
Sat. 29 BROWN 2:00 p.m. WOMEN’S VARSITY CROSS COUNTRY 
Head Coach: Frank H 
Biss Home Meets: Franklin 
SEPTEMBER 
— Fri. 23 Cornell (Van Cortlandt Park) 2:30 p.m. 
OCTOBER 
Sat. 1 at Brown/Northeastern TBA 
Sat. 8 GREATER BOSTON CHAMPIONSHIPS — 
Fri. 21 YALE/PRINCETON 4:00 p.m. 
Fri. at Heptagonals (Van Cortiandt Park) — 
NOVEMBER 


i ed 


“ Head Coach: Sue 
: SEPTEMBER 








WOMEN’S VARSITY FIELD HOCKEY 
Home Games: Soldiers Field 


Sat. 12 at ECAC Championships — 
(at Wixeny Park, New Canaan, CT) 


WOMEN’S VARSITY TENNIS 











BLANCHARDS LIQUORS 


103 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON, MA 02134 
YOUR HARVARD PARTY CONNECTION 


COLDKEGS (WITH TAPS!) ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
CHOOSE FROM OVER 20 DIFFERENT KEGS 
SPECIAL ORDERS WELCOME 
VISIT OUR “WINES OF THE WORLD”: 

1400 DIFFERENT WINES FROM OVER 30 COUNTRIES 


AMPLE PARKING 782-5588 
GO CRIMSON 




















Cityside at the Circle, 
1960 Beacon St., Brookline 566-1002 
Cityside at the Fenway, 








200 Brookline Ave., Boston 266-8282 


Cityside at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
742-7390 


Cityside Entertainment Hot Line 742-7392 
GOOD LUCK CRIMSON! 
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SQUARE 


| 58 JEKST HI: 
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GREAT CHINESE FOOD!! 
LUNCH—DINNER—LATE 


CATERING ¢ LUAU’S ¢ OFFICE PARTIES 
536-0420 


Parking after 4 pm in rear 


} 
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m Fenwgy Pk 


— ere 






















Sat. 17 RHODE ISLAND 11:00 a.m. Dixon Courts (indoor) 
ae seer Eo — 
2 - ™. ri. P 

Tue. 27 at Lowell 4:00 p.m. - Bia a 

Thu. 29 CONNECTICUT 3:00 p.m. Sun. 25 

OCTOBER Thu. 29) HARVARD INVITATIONAL —_ ‘i | 
- Sat. 1 at Pennsylvania 10:00 a.m. Fri. 30 | (Harvard host) Ht { 

Wed. 5 kam 7:30 p.m. OcT. {3 ; 

Sat. 8 ELL 10:00 a.m. Sat. 1 | HARVARD INVITATIONAL — it 
E Tue. 11 HOLY CROSS 3:00 p.m. Sun. 2) (Harvard host) } 

we. OD a Benen Onivotally yi tse Fri. 14 BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2:00 p.m. 

Sat. 22 at Princeton 11:00 a.m. Fri. 21) at ITCA Region One Team Championships 
- Tue. 25 at Boston College 7:00 p.m. _— = (Princeton host) — 

NOVEMBER =e NOVEMBER 

Wed. 2 YALE 2:00 p.m. wt. at ITCA Region One Individual Championships 
- — s | onnoyieha host) 
-KPOT I 4 dehy I ae I 7 sy ote Phe : 

26 Brattle St., Cambridge 
RESTAURANT” (quoted trom Boston Globe ) CUSTOM FRAMING of In Harvard Square 
*with this ad ’ 
E STUDENTS + Prints be ~paare + Sestere $2.00 OFF The Purchase Of $5.00 Or More 
« Large Frame Selection + Mirror - any size 1 
SALAD DAYS! eons Special Contract Prices | 10.00 OFF The Purchase Of $50.00 Or More 
« Convenient Locations e Hardware © Electrical Supplies e Fans 
] 4 © Paints ¢ Lamps © Hot Plates 
ek tee \ ONE-DAY SERVICE | © Housewares ® Lumber Siti © Phones 
am * not applicable on sale kems © Locks ° Window 
= ee | ma oucove 150 Huntington Ave., Boston 267-6060 I Computer Color Matching 
I 


4:00 p.m. - Last Seating 8:30 p.m. 








1741 Center St., W. Roxbury 327-3890 
Head = 56 Haverford St., Jamaica Plain 524-6000 *-(erehows., 


_————E ee 
i 


876-6760 


Coupon Must Be Presented At Time Of Purchase — Expires 12/68 - 
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Fri. 4 
Sat. 5 
Wed. 9 
Fri. 1 
Sat. 12 
Tues. 15 
Wed. 16 
Fri. 18 
Sat. 19 . 
Tues. 22 
Wed. 23 
Fri. 25 
Sat. 26 
Tues. 29 
Wed. 30 


Fri. 2 
Tues. 6 
Wed. 7 
Fri. 9 
Tues. 13 
Wed. 14 
Fri. 16 
Sun. 18 
Wed. 21 
Tues. 27 
Thurs. 29 
Fri. 30 


Tues. 3 
Wed. 4 
Fri. 6 
Mon. 9 
Wed. II 
Thurs. 12 
Sun. 15 
Mon. 16 
Wed. 18 
Fri. 20 
Sun. 22 
Wed. 25 
Fri. 27 
Sun. 29 
Tues. 31 


October 
Milwaukee* 


November 





New York 

at Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Detroit 

at Milwaukee 
at Miami 
Golden State 
Washington . 
at Washington 
Cleveland (H) 
Charlotte 
Milwaukee 

at Atlanta 

at New Jersey 
New Jersey 


December 
at Cleveland 
at Chicago 
Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
at Washington 
Utah 
L.A. Lakers 
New York 
Cleveland 
at Denver 
at Dallas 
at San Antonio 


January 
at New York 
Phoenix 
Charlotte 
L.A. Clippers 
Indiana 
at New Jersey 
at Chicago 
at Detroit 
at Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
at Indiana 
Sacramento 
Miami 
at Washington 








7:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
9:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
Noon 

7:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 








Inve 
You 


100 weeks on 
the National 
Best Seller lists 


What gets in the way 
of clear thinking? 


See page 61 





Canachesand pains Sia 
be caused by the mind? —=3E 


See page 127 


How can you increase 
your potential for 
success? 

See page 57 

















‘ELTICS SCHEDULE 























o February 
est In : Wed. | at Charlotte 7:30 p.m. 
Fri. 3 Washington 7:30 p.m. 
. Sun. 5 Seattle 7:30 p.m. 
irself 7 Wed. 8 Indiana 7:30 p.m. 
| . Tues. 14 at Houston 8:00 p.m. 
Thurs. 16 at Utah 9:30 p.m. 
} Fri. 17 at Phoenix 9:30 p.m. 
visti Sun. 19 — at L.A. Lakers 3:30 p.m. 
Tues. 21 at Seattle 8:00 p.m. 
Self-Help oo One of the most stimulat- Wed. 22 at Sacramento 10:30 p.m. 
RON + ing and challenging books Fri. 24 Milwaukee (H) 7:30 p.m. 
~ ever written, DIANETICS Sun. 26 —§ at New York 2:00 p.m. 
2 _ Will give you a new look at Tues. 28 at Charlotte 7:30 p.m. 
your life and your 
2 potentials. 
DIANETICS contains March 
discoveries about the Wed. | Atlanta 7:30 p.m. 
~ mind that have been Fri. 3 Dallas 8:00 p.m. 
compared to the discov- Sat. 4 at New Jersey 7:30 p.m. 
ery of the wheel or fire. Wed. 8 Chicago 7:30 p.m. 
Millions have read *,, Sun. 12 Denver Noon 
DIANETICS and use Mon. [3 New Jersey (H) 7:30 p.m. 
ines its principles to live Thurs. 16 at Indiana 7:30 p.m. 
happier and more con- Fri. 17 at Detroit 8:00 p.m. 
fident lives. Mon. 20 San Antonio 7:30 p.m. 
Tues. 21 at Milwaukee 8:30 p.m. 
Fri. 24 New York 7:30 p.m. 
Sun. 26 _— Philadelphia 1:00 p.m. 
Tues. 28 at Philadelphia 7:30 p.m. 
Wed. 29 Portland 7:30 p.m. 
Fri. 31 Houston 7:30 p.m. 
April 
Sun. 2 at Cleveland 1:00 p.m. 
Tues.4 at L.A. Clippers 10:30 p.m. 
Thurs. 6 at Golden State 10:30 p.m. 
, Fri. 7 at Portland 10:30 p.m. 
. ‘ Mon. 10 New Jersey 7:30 p.m. 
ad it Use it Thurs. 13 at Atlanta 8:00 p.m. 
. ° Fri. 14 Cleveland 7:30 p.m. 
Mon. 17 at Charlotte 7:30 p.m. 
Tues. 18 Washington 7:30 p.m. 
Thurs. 20 at New York 7:30 p.m. 
: Fri. 21 at Indiana 8:30 p.m. 
COMPLETE bookstore Sun. 23 Charlotte 1:00 p.m. 
*Exhibition 
(H) denotes Hartford game 

















dy ALL TIMES ARE EASTERN TIMES 














Right 


Continued from page 24 
may be.” 

For his part, Dukakis une- 
quivocally expressed his convic- 
tions on the subject. “It has to be 
the woman in the exercise of her 
own conscience and religious be- 
liefs that makes that decision 
[about abortion],” he said. “And 
I think that’s the right approach, 
the right decision, and I would 
hope by this time that Mr. Bush 
had sorted out this issue and 
come to terms with it as I have.” 

Dukakis and his strategists are 
similarly confident that his pos- 
ition on the issue of universal 
health care is a winning one, so 
much so that when Bush failed to 
attack it as socialized medicine, 
Dukakis himself introduced the 
term into the debate. “When I 
proposed my plan this past Tues- 
day [a national version of the 
Massachusetts plan that was ap- 
proved in April],” Dukakis said, 
“he [Bush] or one of his 
spokesmen called it socialized 
medicine. The last time the vice- 
president used that phrase, I 
suspect he remembers it. Don’t 
you? It was in 1964 and that’s 
what he called Medicare. Well, he 
was wrong then, and he’s wrong 
now.” . 

So it went throughout the 
debate. Bush made hay with 
Republicans who were likely 
already with him because of his 
tax policy (cuts for the rich, as 
Dukakis reminded viewers), and 
he tried to woo the eight million 
socially conservative Reagan De- 
mocrats by his constant harping 
on such visceral issues as the 
Pledge of Allegiance, prison 
furloughs, the death penalty, and 
support of a steroidal national 
defense. These eight million De- 
mocrats, are, in the view of both 
campaigns, the swing group, 
targeted from the start as the key 
to the election. 

Of course, these so-called Rea- 
gan Democrats are more than 
simple knee-jerk social conserva- 
tives. They are working people, 
many without health insurance. 
They worry about the cost of col- 

lege for their children, and they 
worry that their kids won't be 
able to live in the same neigh- 
borhoods they grew up in be- 
cause housing costs are going 
through the roof. And though 
they may not know for sure 
whether, as Bush has insinuated, 
Mike Dukakis supports unilat- 
eral disarmament (he says he 
doesn’t), they can still be moved 
by his issues. 

And if they were listening, 
they know something else. They 





They know, if they were lis- 
tening, that Lloyd Bentsen may 
be a bit too conservative for 
Mike Dukakis, but that Quayle is 
neither the best nor the brightest. 
They know, in short, that there is 
a problem, and they sense that 
George Bush, somehow, some 
way, in some fashion, is a part of 
it. 

The Dukakis camp will en- 
deavor in the time left before the 
election to impress the American 
people — especially the Reagan 
Democrats — with these weak- 
nesses in what Bush has to offer, 
even as Dukakis hammers home 
his own contrasting themes of 
competence, integrity, fairness, 
and a belief in the rule of law. 

Bush’s issues — crime, fur- 
loughs, the death penalty, and a 
muscle-bound defense — have a 
visceral appeal to this election's 
swing voters. But Dukakis’s is- 
sues for the Reagan Democrats 
— health insurance, housing, 
jobs, and education for their chil- 
dren — touch the pocketbook 
and a deeper core, a gut concern 
about the future. 

Dukakis is wagering every- 
thing that his targeted issues will 
be more appealing than George 


Bush's broad themes =~ especial- . 


ly with Bush weighed down by 
his lack of demonstrated leader- 
ship and his party’s sorry record 
on integrity and commitment to 
th2 law. Last Sunday, Michael 
Dukakis began the final leg of 
his marathon to the White House 
with his campaign on solid sira- 
tegic ground. 

He might not win the race, but 
that is why he won the de- 
bate. 0 


Save 


Continued from page 7 

what the system should be. We 
really need an appropriate forum 
in Boston in which education can 
be discussed. That doesn’t hap- 
pen here. We tend to operate in 
crisis management. We need to 
learn to plan in a more sophisti- 


cated way.” 





Parrelli Optical 


an 


(corner 








50% OFF Frames 
with the purchase of 
prescription lenses 


Not valid with any other promotion. 
Present coupon at time of purchase. 
Tame) Cole) Bic-lusl-t-Melalh\am Misi @e)al-m l=) me) ge (=) 





542-7005. 
62 Boylston St./Boston 


of Boylston 


and Tremont) 

















FIELDCREST” 


100% COTTON TOWELS 


know — or will know before this 3 
race is over — that the former 
director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, George Bush, was Y 
involved in the Iran-contra- < 










drugs-arms-hostage thing and 
the Noriega-drugs thing. They 
know — or will know — that a 
former ambassador to China and 
the United Nations, George 
Bush, could not remember which 
missile system (Minuteman, 
Midgetman, or MX) he wanted to 
phase out or deploy. They know 
— or will know — that a de- 
corated 62-year-old World War II 
combat veteran, George Bush, 
forgot the date on which the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, 
“a date which will live in in- 
famy,” as an earlier Democratic 
president told Congress in seek- 
ing a declaration of war on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

They know that someone in 
Washington besides President 
Reagan isn’t paying attention, 
and worse. They know — or 
they will know — that military 
toilet seats cost hundreds of dol- 
lars each, and that some Pen- 
tagon contractors — reportedly 
with help from the office of In- 
diana Senator j. Danforth Quayle 
— have screwed the public by 
criminally overcharging the tax- 
payers in order to line their own 


pockets. 





Hutie Jones 
Dean of the Boston University 
School of Social Work and chairman 
of the Mayor's Advisory Committee 
on School Reform, a task force set 
up earlier this month to look at the 
Boston School Committee, parent 
involvement in the schools, school- 
based management, and a student- 
assignment plan, and to report to 
the mayor within 60 to 90 days. 

“I do not believe that the $350 
million which is made available 
to run the Boston Public Schools 
has been used in ways to get an 
excellent education for kids in 
classrooms. Too much money is 
used for administrative folks. The 
schools are also locked in by the 
politics of the school committee. 
Some people on the school com- 
mittee are looking to use their 
position for further political of- 
fice, and therefore some of the 
decisions that are made have to 
be a litmus test as it relates to 
whatever image they're trying to 
build. 

“I am currently disturbed by 
the move toward centralization 
Continued on page 34 
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SALE 2/9.00 nari 


Super-absorbent Nobility 100% Cotton Terry Towels by Fieldcrest Soak up the savings in a rainbow of 
ten solid colors — cherub pink, white, lemonade, peachglow. champagne. cerulean biue, tea rose, silver, green 


mist, and smoke biue — to coordinate with any bathroom decor. Made in U.S.A 


US ON oa ie a ae 


INI 5. cui sibcosesasusccancotsdonecn ipsa enomaeiaabins 
aciteiiais compare at $3 each! 


ESTE in Sits Fy OTS LTD ERD 


SE ee EE a RNa se a Ree ee 
ns seearnceablicinphte 


BRIGHTON - Western Ave., 787-1030 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 
NEEDHAM - Highland Ave., 444-2506 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 
NOW OPEN! BOSTON 
361 Newbury St., 421-9442 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:00, Sun. 12:00-5:00 





at compare at $6 each! 
Ae compare at $4 each! 


soci ditli Slaae compare at $6 


puisiehtote ii compare at $16 
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With full-service offices 
: and X-Press ‘<4 z 
anking machines 
conveniently located __. 
throughout the eugnee 


BayBank: 





Member FDIC 








Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 


sensational Polynesian Lounge featuring 
Panavision wide screen TV. 


All major sporting events 
Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out 
We Deliver all day! — 536-0420 


Within 2 miles of Aku Boston 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. — PARKING IN REAR AFTER 4 P.M. 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE @ NEAR CENTRUM 


2G 


LOVE POTION 


NS ee ne 


AKAN 


1 COUPON PER TABLE IN DINING ROOMOR LOUNGE ONLY EXP. 10/31/88 


BOSTON CAMBR WORCESTER 
109 BROOKLINE AVE. vo Sateen. 11 E CENTRAL ST. 
OPEN 11:30 AM to 1 AM OPEN DAILY 11:30 All te 2 Alt 

536-0420 491-5377 


t 


TERM PAPER 
ASSISTANCE! 


CATALOG OF RESEARCH PAPERS 
AVAILABLE! 


OVER 17000 ON FILE 

NEXT DAY DELIVERY 

LARGEST SELECTION | 

LOWEST PRICES | 

SEND $2.00 FOR CATALOG 
CALL TOLL FREE 


1-800-621-5745 


SEND TO: 


AUTHORS’ RESEARCH SERVICES, INC. 
407 S. DEARBORN ® Rm 1605P © CHICAGO. IL 60605 














Our 
Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that it 
does not brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 
moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these terrific 
desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s where! And don’t 
forget the complimentary apples and brownies. No wonder 
Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s parardise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 





FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 
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See Se Re ee A ee ee ee 
Commonweath Limousine Service wants to take you for a ride... 


To Great Woods... 


For those special nights on the town, dinner & dancing . 
A leisurely drive in the country or business appointments in the city. 









to the Centrum... to Boston Garden... 


BEST OF BOSTON | 2 
AWARDS Wherever you want to go, Commonwealth Limousine 

| . 

BOSTON MAGAZINE Service can take you there in comfort and style! 


Boston's only licensed sightseeing limousine service 


_ featuring impeccably maintained late model |. 


a Limousines, Stretch Limousines and Sedans. 







Corporate and personal accounts invited. 
Professional, sophisticated chauffeurs...friendly 
and knowledgeable...grace behind the wheel. 


eee 


an, 


sa ee 


617-787-5575 


Aemies BO 
Diners Club, MasterCard, Visa 
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gourmet 
kitchen 


GRAND OPENING 
MONDAY OCTOBER 3 


e Catering © Take Out e 
@® FUNCTION ROOM Available e 
e Gift Certificatese 


066-3122 


1032-1036 Beacon Stft., Brookline 


Do >! ¢: 
sy fr iM Oo 
; Rakes ul 
piss = ~eeo a Sysnyanine 
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Get The MOSOLUTELY Ba ta 
POSITIVELY ‘eslatela 
Card For HAVE TO Lib Secon beara 
Campus Cash 
‘DRAWA 


o.: Hour Access 

iSh ut h Avenue, 

% Together caged me 23561 | MOUSTACHE 
wee | | ON THE 

Start a new chapter in §f MONA LISA. 

somebody's life. | ere 


With your time and effort, one more adult in Massachusetts 


will learn to read. Volunteer for literacy. For more : 
information call the Commonwealth Literacy Corps at Bf out. Call for our catalog: 1-617-262-1223, Or wite your name, addressand the. 


i catalog you want (Evening, Day or Summer) anywhere on this ad and send to AIB, 
1 -800-447-8844. = 700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY CORPS xiscxec-—~ || | : 
Gerry D’ . 
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ROCK & ROLL 
JAZZ 
CLASSICAL 


EVERY KIND OF 


MUSIC 

QUALITY NEW & USED 
COMPACT DISCS RECORDS AND 

CASSETTES AT PRICES 

EVERYONE CAN AFFORD 
PLANET 
| bat Oe] 5 1 el 
10 A 536 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


a KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 


Sidewalk Sale, Kenmore Square Fair ~* fil 617-353-0693 


BOOKS $2 AND UNDER 


FICTION @ NON-FICTION ®@ BARGAIN 


UP TO 75% OFF 


GREETING CARDS 
JEWELRY 
SCARVES 

ACCESSORIES 
GIFTS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 


30-75% OFF 


original prices 














ASSORTED SUMMER STREETWEAR Bam | || Bostovs finest 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN ee restaurants. 


ae Published 
B.U. Bookstore Mall Bot monthly 
KENMORE SQUARE 3 oe ‘ ° in 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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BODY BY JOY 








Wo 


F CELEBRATE! ; 
our 15th year of \ 3 

designing bodies... ¢ \ om 
“~~ join now during our } i Bh 


Birthday Special & 


f | ‘UP TO 50% | Ri 
> natalie : 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


Where the best teachers make the difference. 


COPLEY SQ. 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CENTRAL SQ. 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 
WATERTOWN S@Q. 23 Main St. 926-2700 
NEWTON/WELLESLEY 34 Washington St. 237-6465 


(Across from Grossman's at Wellesley Racquet Club.) Free babysitting at our Newton/Wellesley facility. 
(Programs and facilities vary with location “Expires October 31, 1988 
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Are You Tired of 






Your Job? 








Support 
research. 














Let Us Help You Qualify 
For A Career That Has A Future 
In One Year! 





ELECTRONICS 
COMPUTER-AIDED DRAFTING 
TECHNICAL WRITING 












1255 Boylston St, Boston, MA 





*94% Placement Rate 
Day & Evening Classes Available 


Call 266-2243 


WOMEN’S 


INSTITUTE 





Licensed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts - Department of Education 


*For Eligible Full-Time Spring ‘88 Graduates 
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ate 
‘NEIGHBORHOODS 


guests THE JONES 
THE ROY Al PIMPS « IE SHOR + STREET KID 
sa’ : roe i - we Noe 
4 ida\ Octobe 28 © $8.50/$9. 5! 


) North >The Rollj: 


ae oe 
_.BRIDES — 


451-1905 


Aatet's Wears noel 


95 NECCO ST. BOSTON 
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4 DON’T TAKE HIGH PRICES LYING DOWN 











ORIENT 
stuDIOo® 231$ EXPRESS © 


Automatic* sofa bed frame 
and Star futon (Double) 


* Our ‘2 


again- It’s almost automatic! 





BO: 8 t:0) & 





Automatic* sofa bed frame 
and Cotton futon (Double) 


collection has a Patent pending mechanism that makes 
your sofa shift so easily into the bed position -and back 


REST ASSURED THAT WE'VE GOT THE BEST, FOR LESS! 


BOSTON 830 Massachusetts Avenue, Ae ie MA @ (617) 864-6000 





am. pm. 397$ 


Automatic* sofa bed frame 
and Everloft futon 


259$ 


AM. PM. Bose@) leather -touch futon 












AFATHER HAS A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SON AND 


mile in his son's Nikes-when they undergo a magical mind transplant. 


279 A HARVARD ST 
Coolidge Corner 









viceVersa 


Here comes the Judge (Reinhold) as a stressed out dad who walks a 





Swoozy Kurtz ("Against All Odds") and Fred Savage ("The Wonder 
Years") co-star in this uproarious father and son comedy that got 
“two thumbs up” from Siskel & Ebert. it's "Big" and small. 








BOSTON Downtown 





426-6443 
50 FRANKLIN ST 
Off Wash St. Near 
Woolworth's 





275 DARTMOUTH ST 
At Newbury St 





























BELMONT CENTER 
997 MASS AVE 355 FRESH POND PKW 61 LEONARD ST 
Between Harvard Near Porter Chevy Next To Bildner's 






And Central Squares 














Save 


Continued from page 29 

and standardization ... a situ- 
ation where one is trying to 
measure the performance of 
schools based on the results of 
students on SATs. That is abso- 
lutely fallacious. When you be- 
gin to try to measure school per- 
formance and progress by stan- 
dardized tests, you get teachers 
teaching to the test and a whole 
range of education and critical 
thinking gets short shrift. I be- 
lieve the name of the game is to 
really provide more power and 
authority at the local school site, 
where teachers and administra 
tors and parents can put in place 
the policies and programs that 
can make a difference in educa- 


_ tion. 


“I also believe the human- 
service community has to be 
substantially involved with the 
Boston Public Schools for stu- 
dents at risk so there can be 
services delivered at school sites. 
We're basically into a contain- 
ment program for the people at 
the bottom in the cities of Ameri- 
ca. We're not prepared to do 
those things that prepare them 
for being participants in the work 
life of the city and in building a 
community. We need counseling 
services for troubled kids, group 
programs for young people; 
child-care programs and centers 
for babies of students. If you 
come to school hungry, if you 
come to school disturbed or 
abused or terrified by the kids in 
your neighborhood, there is no 
room for learning. If these kids 
don’t get help, theyre not going 
to be ready for major employ- 
ment opportunities. Too many of 
them will just be fed into the 
criminal elements of the com- 
munity. We should just get the 
jails ready.” 
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John Nucci 
President, the Boston School Com- 
mittee. 

“We have to look at where we 
are compared to where we were. 
A mere 12 years ago, the school 
system was run by Neanderthals 
— and racism, corruption, and 
segregation were the order of the 
day. A federal judge had to order 
the school committee not to run a 
segregated school system. Today 
Boston has a black super- 
intendent. 

“The school system has a lot of 
problems as does every urban 
school system in the country. We 
have the most expensive and 
difficult of children to educate. If 
we could give every student two 
caring parents or eliminate the 
drug problem or avoid teen 
pregnancy or keep our students 
out of the courts, we could 
eliminate some of those prob- 
lems. The little red schoolhouse is 
a joke in Boston. The school 
system should stop trying to 
provide education the same way 
it did 20 years ago. You can’t just 
hand students a book and a 
pencil. The school system has to 
adjust to the fact that our stu- 
dents have many and complex 
needs. We need structural 
changes in the basic way we 

Continued on page 40 




















Flo just can't get enougn... 


Best designer labels » Rooms full of vintage - American and European 
sports jacket s » Men's and women's suits +» Smart office wear and fun 
party wear + Thousands of shirts, formal to flannel + Fall coats 

¢ Overcoats + Rain coats + Sweaters, classic Shetland to mohair 

- New and used shoes « Boots for work and play 

« Accessories « Jewelry 7 


SO NOW WE'RE OPEN 
7 DAYS A WEEK! 










: og | ; 


Alternative Department Store. 





EDs. © BUDE cescoiddebarnccaisbcstdeocedecccosounans 12-7 


NEW STORE HOURS Saate.nnecacccccssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssesssees 9-7 


SDs: cissubuedecssabiniebiidies tints duit bnideseamenacs 12-5 








200 BROADWAY * KENDALL SQUARE * CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 « 876-5230 

















. *il FALL SPECIALTY PRODUCTS qensemernavenreemmerom ae 
From ELLIS THE RIM MAN |" 


Harvard Square Talent Presents 
"An Acoustic Evening of American Folk Music" 


La Misthla » el Cevrarn 































with 
ae bf R@y| || |LOS LOBOS 
see 2 SRN ies Wednesday, 
i Nov. 9, 8:00 P.M. 
Berklee 
Performance 
Y 2 ae fee adi 


BUY ONE ATTHE REGULAR = || |°°""*" 43 


Advance tickets at the Box Office, Ticketron, 


o RICE, GET ANOTHER FOR 7 ¢ | Strawberries, Out of Town (Harvard Sq.), Open 


Door (Brockton), Concert Charge (617) 497-1118 
or Teletron 1-800-382-8080. 


ARBURETO |\ 
“OKE tr | 
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1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR ray es 8-6 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
: BOSTON WE ACCEPT 
TH bad (1 Block from the Armory) ry. 
ELLIS THE RIM MAN singe 5 oe = 
“STOP 
wa 
‘ PICTURES” 
LO That’s what “Boss” Tweed demanded 
when he saw the handwriting on the 
Hall (Tammany, that is). 
welcomes you to the But the pictures didn’t 
MILLER GENUINE DRAFT stop. “Boss” Tweed 
CONCERT SERIES 





met his maker in 
the Ludlow 
Street Jail 
and Thomas 
Nast put 
bitingly 
eloquent 
} political 
cartoons 
squarely and 






J Restaurant 


& Dance Club 
Bridge St. Salem 


permanently in 


OCT. 4-9 the middle of 
NEW FRIENDS American 
political life. 


Tweed aside, 


For more info call 744-7777 











a 
we think Emerson had it right when 
he said, “Caricatures are often the 
C truest history of the times.” 
In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A Now, for the first time ever, the 
15 min. on 128N « Exit 20S - 927-7121 ‘ es 
best of today’s political cartoons 
SAT. OCT. 8 from all over the country-will be 
NEW MAN featured each week in POLITICAL 
* PIX, a six-page broadside published 
eee ee 50 times a year and delivered by 


First Class mail. 


A penetrating contemporary 
chronicle, always amusing, 


POLITICAL PIX is custom-made 





fis : for anyone interested in the events 
an ante SY Ree ee a 
that shape and shake our world. For 


Af as ‘ Se 
* ‘ 
SAT. OCT. 1 your own, and each gift subscription, 
THE FOOLS send $39.00 to: 


‘ SUN. OCT. 9 
| FARRENHEIT 


Tix $5.00 doors open 8:00 p.m. | nota) 
For more info call 372-3102. | VISA and Mastercard are welcome 


as 





POLITICAL PIX 


Ts. Box 804Q 











Just call us at 802 649-1996 
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ELECTRONIC PERSONAL 
TYPEWRITERS. 
FOR WHATEVER TYPE OF 
RITINS YOU DO. 












yen eee 
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The Canon Typestar and S$ Series typewriters have so be able to match the face to.the occasion. And whether 
many features to choose from that they practically sell _it’s Typestar thermal transfer or S Series daisy wheels, 


themselves. No matter what you need as a student, sharpness, clarity and print speed are unparalleled. All 
homemaker, secretary or executive, a Canon elec- the models have a wide variety of automatic functions, 
tronic personal typewriter will deliver it—and at a such as justified printout, centering between margins, 
very reasonable price. centering between tabs, etc., designed to give any 


right direction: document the best possible look with the most 
shoe al artis : possible convenience. 
To begin with, each of the four Typestar and S Series Memorably equipped. 
models is completely portable. The Typestar 5 and When it comes to memory, come to Canon. We 
Typestar 7 actually weigh a scant 5 pounds. The $58 deliver real memory function—from 5-line format 
and S68S weigh less than 16 pounds. All feature snap- storage to 6K text memory to optional external mem- 
on covers with built-in carrying handles and 3-way ory of 16K RAM. You can also get a built-in spelling 
power sources, including batteries. But despite their checker with a 90,000 word dictionary. Other capa- 





portability, these Canon electronic personal typewrit- bilities include automatic correction before, during , =m 
ers all have professional keyboards and are ruggedly and after typing; multilingual typing; automatic car- ® 
durable to deliver performance that keeps up with the _riage return; printer pressure for typing with carbons; 
most expensive office models. calculation function that lets you add, subtract, multi- 

ply and divide. Canon—it puts a whole new world of 
Put the right face on any occasion. typing right at your fingertips. 


With as many as 9 different typestyles available, you’ ll 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268. 
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If you sleep on it, it's on sale 









POSTURE FLOTATION 





WATERBED | MATTRESS 
ACCESSORIES The waterbed that looks like 
RMS iccsivnssnicstschge nee st $9.95 toy a= FE re a mattress comes in 
Padded Side Rails Standard — with freeflo — 
OR cd 29.95 semi waveless — tubes all 
ani ba eo > amen pe SOF AS nave heating. 
Free Flo Mattress......$49.95 





Semi Waveless........ $109.95 


Name Brands at 
| Full Waveless.......... $139.95 


Discount Prices 











Closeout Fabrics 
Full $529.95 set 
sad rie te Queen $569.95 set 
THE DAMAR | King $669.95 set 





WATERBED 


Frame & headboard, pedestal 
decking, mattress, liner, 
heater. Econo price —. but 
quality bed stained & 








3-DRAWER 
1% 1 



























lacquered. ee eon 10 or 12 
any size headboard pene. ee 
WERE ts ae 
$799.95 $179.95 =_ 
THE LEANNE 
WATERBED | NOW ilies 
neatieht constel t $399.95 FOUNDATION 


decking, mattress, liner, 










heater <==... A /arge selection to choose Name Brands amma 
_ from at this price. Factory a eS 
— SS Closeouts 
$199.95 : SAVE Ne 
any size 5 50% to 60% Yama inert he 















WATERTOWN © 923-4000 BROCKTON » 588-8544 


Mariner Bed Prod. 
222 Arsenal St. (between 87 Westgate Dr. 


Wotertown Sq. and the Mall) (adjacent to Westgate Mall) 


























BACK TO COLLEGE! 


Terrific Savings on Apex— 
the Versatile, Desktop Computer! 











dais tse SAVE $100 
eee: * , Apex Personal, Desktop Computer 
ae *tch 6 (Lines ais inch) with Bonus Software. : ; 

6 (lines) | Fast becoming a dorm-room requirement! 
Fora length § fi Seg dle pened 
Botton margin ine fully IBM® Seenpaltiele with 512K saaniaae: 


ape 


aoe sii SeacnceseRRR RES 
LAR rm 


| dual 5%” disks drive; 2 full-size, expansion 
Top margin Line : Slots. Includes bonus “PFS: First Choice” 
Single sheet : i software (a $130 value!) Our reg. 799.99 


Paper sensor on : | 98 
a 699 


SAVE *50 
Epson 13” RGB Color Monitor. 


— * oe eae Features include a non-glare screen for easy- 
s s viewing and reduced eye strain and more. 
(AP1020A) Our reg. 299.99 


| | 24998 


Epson 12” monochrome monitor. 
2 BSS IPE 























LECHMERE 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! Sy AVE 6 50 Epson APEX80 Full-Featured, 80-Column, 
CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS. MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA Dot-Matrix Computer Printer. 


ie 8 ace pas NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER. NE =NASHUA,NM § SALEM.NM = NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK. RI Prints at 180 cps in draft mode, 30 cps in letter-quality! 
September 23 thru October 1 With fast auto sheet loading. Plus standard, full-tractor 





feed for efficient paper handling. Our reg. 249.99 
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Bad Credit? 
No Credit? 


P.O. Box 4477, Yalesville Station 
Wallingtord, CT 06492 
* 24 HOURS A DAY -7 DAYS A WEEK * 


Have you been turned 
down by creditors? Need 
a Car loan? Personal 
loan? MC or VISA? 


If You Live Anywhere In The U.S. Or Canada, Our 

Method Of Obtaining Credit Is Guaranteed To You 

OVER 97% WILL BE APPROVED 
Don't Delay! Send For into Now! Name/Aaaress 10 


EMERY BANCHECK 
800- 





FREE 


ADMISSION 


448-2844 
READER BONUSES 


. See ad for details. 
SEE CO FOR COUPON 





Quay 7e 


WITH YOUR FREQUENT 














More Than Copies 


* Collating & Binding ° FAX 


© Resumes 
¢ Laser Typesetting 


111 Western Avenue 


(Harvard Business School) 


491-2859 


* Office Supplies 
° Oversize Copies 


° Specialty Papers 
* Instant Passport Photos 
* Pick Up & Delivery 


Service 


907 Main Street 
(Central Square) 
497-4111 


kinko’s 





the copy center 


13 Dunster Street 
(Harvard Square) 
497-0125 


open 24 hours a day 


Opening in October: 
2201 Commonwealth Avenue 
(Boston College) 


ALL STORES OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 





CALL 
NOW 


1 (413)737-5152 


CONCERTS 
Prince 


Hartford 
Worcester 


Van Halen 


Hartford 
Worcester 


Amy Grant 


Worcester 


Morton Downey Jr. 
Springfield ; Paramount Oct 


Michael Jackson 


Oct 3, 4, & 5 


Meadowlands 


Jimmy Page 


Worcester 


Sept 30 
Oct 5 


Oct 14 
Oct 18 


Sept 30 


Oct 29 


SPORTING EVENTS | 


Red Sox & Oakland 
playoff Tickets in 
Boston and Oakland 


Boston College Eagles vs. 
Syracuse Orange Men 
Nov 12 ¢ Alumni Stadium 


Patriots 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Miami 
Seattle 
Tampa Bay 


Jets 


All Season Tickets 

Kansas City 
Buffalo 
Pittsburg 
New England 
l Miami 

Indianapolis 
NY Giants 


Detroit 
Dallas 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Kansas City 





ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Save 


Continued from page 34 
approach student learning. We 


should offer professional de-. f 


velopment that includes 
sensitivity training to the needs 
of our new population. We have 
to develop the capacity to deal 
with teenage pregnancy. 

“And we should stop political 
posturing. We don’t need another 
study of the schools. We can 
paper the walls of the schools 
with the studies we already 
have.” 


Joseph Slavet 

Director of the Boston Urban Ob- 
servatory, a division of the 
McCormack Institute of Public 
Affairs at UMass/Boston. 

“There’s a pattern of frus- 
tration among people with kids 
in the schools who have no other 
option. And there’s frustration in 
the large body politic, which is 
seeing more and more money 
going into the schools, and who 
look at 40 percent dropout rates, 
and math and reading levels far 
below the norm, and ad- 
ministrators who time after time 
come up with proposals whose 
names may change but are the 
norm. 

‘T'd like to break the school 
system up into little pieces. I want 
to give the principal autisority 
and responsibility and accoun- 
tability. Parents can’t cope with 
anything beyond the classrooms 
of their own kid. And that’s what 
I'd give parents a shot at. That 
would enhance their sense of 
empowerment. The important 
thing is to experiment to see 
whether or not a highly decen- 
tralized school-based manage- 
ment system will make a dif- 
ference.” 


c 
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MARTHA ST! 





Charies Willie 
Sociologist and Harvard University 


. professor of education and urban 


studies; consultant on school as- 
signment to the City of Boston. 

“The Boston Public School 
system has been a victim of a 
more extensive analysis of its 
shortcomings than its strengths. 
The aspects of the school system 
that ought to be changed are 
amenable to change. But one of 
the problems we have ex- 
perienced in the past is that 
people interested in the Boston 
Public Schools have tried to do 
student choice or desegregation 
or school improvement one at a 
time. You have to do them 
simultaneously. 

“My colleague Michael Alves 
and I are trying to apply to the 
Boston planning process a pro- 
gram called ‘controlled choice.’ 
Under controlled choice, you 
disassociate schools from 
neighborhoods so they are not 
hostage to real-estate interests. 
You create large heterogeneous 
attendance zones and allow 
parents to choose from within 
those zones, rank-ordering the 
schools they want their children 
to attend. You don’t get your 
choice unless it contributes to 
desegregation. But you get im- 
proved education because what 
you are running is a referendum 
on schools. Any school that gets 
chosen last all the time ought to 
have a principal and teachers 
who put their heads together and 
figure out what to do. This isn’t a 
market approach, but you are 
running a referendum. Con- 
trolled choice has been in place in 
Cambridge now for five years, 
and I’m told the number of Cam- 
bridge children attending the 
public schools has gone up at 
least 10 percent.” 0 
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FOR THE NORTH SHORE, 
METRO WEST, 

THE MERRIMACK VALLEY, AND 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


N ©THE DOORS Sm 

r SANTANA* THE WHO * EAGLES *™ 
ENESIS * BAD COMPANY * FLEETWOOD MA 

ROLLING STONES * JOE WALSH * THE POLICE 

STARSHIP * THE BEATLES * DAVID BOWIE « STYX 

VAN HALEN * GUESS WHO * JOHN FOGERTY 
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SAVE *100 


Smith Corona PWP-6 Portable, Letter- 
Quality Word Processor/Typewriter. 
Memorizes 25 pages of text! With 75K, built- 
in, electronic dictionary; agers grr printer 
with 11.5 cps print speed; triple pitch; Word 
Right; Auto Spell; List; hi-tech design; and 

more. Our reg. 649.99 


eee 949° 














peace: 


BACK TO COLLEGE! 


Lechmere is Headquarters for 
Top-Name Typewriter Values! 


LECTIMERE 

















Smith Corona 1500 electronic typewriter Smith Corona 2500 electronic, daisywheel 
with letter-quality, daisywheel printing. In- SAVE $20 typewriter with 50,000 word dictionary. 
cludes full-line correction, Word Eraser and Plus Word Find, Word Eraser, full-line 


other automatic features. Correcting cassette 98 correction and various other automatic fea- 
also included. Our reg. 159.99 tures. Our reg. 199.99 


ae 


LECH ME t s AVE $50 Smith Corona 5500 electronic, daisywheel 
a typewriter with 60,000 word dictionary. 








WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 2-line correction, Word Eraser, 7-character 


CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS. MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA|- WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA memory, 16-character display and triple 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY. NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY = =MANCHESTER, NH = NASHUA,NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI pitch. Our reg. 249.99 


Sale prices in effect —, 
September 23 thru October 1 SS See) 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Female fantasy phone i 
oBENAR COMETS, Sone tea ae OPEN crezx HOUSE 
seeks motivated individuals evenings, FIP "eal GREEN 
“oe for guaranteed weekly in- = Pat n55 All day Saturday Oct. 1 
BOAT GIRL FEMALE 242 Cambridge St. in Winchester. Full or part time. Flexible 
NEEDED VOLUNTEERS hours. Ideal for students and seniors. Call Rick for directions 
{ Sie Sr uk sae Oe er ene eee fans 729-5900 ext. 170. Mahoney's Garden Center 
i while owner is away. De- 18-40; on no medications; 
arture to Florida and regular menstrual cycles. $ 
p toayy< F  Rigg ge tag compensation. 
jay. 
508-757-2831, nights 2 ee Harvard 
508-792-0499. sign u Sir ene Feu Square 
y Box office staff assistant, ality 
full-time position, assisting eg ane Ae 7742 Help us be RECEPTIONIST 
| | | | | | py te pl . F/T for friendly rapid- 
Pg Agen po E TOROAM. growing firm. Phones, 
: : : Hunti Thostre Con. veel maaicheory ove light typing, assist 
PTDL LEIP COUNSELOR ‘osition in human services pany, 13. fem needs walkers, with office duties. 
BUSINESS Sees see ee behavioral MA clerite: day ists & drivers (with | | Excellent growth 
OPPS a residential setting, program has_ immediate LOOKING FOR AN cars) as well as office help. | | opportunity, call 617- 
ST O00 MONTHLY wonting openings, salary 18K +  aPARTMENT,HOUSE | ———————— 576-0445 
, ’ 
at home! | Selt- addressed, Sy ot raty o aty tery. 2 waa ‘ara Terry Dembek c/o BWAC. 45 OR CONDOMINIUM ? GREAT Equal Opportunity Employer 
imped i a , Waltham, i OPPORTUNITIE 
mary Productions, Q please end resume. to 02154 ‘or call 893-0122 for ey rullne sosomoe and 
804 Oid — Clan- Mass Ave, Boston MA ——s pref but production positions avail in 
ton, 17. Deadline forresumes _ Will train. AATEOE, M/F/H CLASSIFIEDS IS THE gr. ae manufac- HE 
Oct 16. Equal Oppurtunity QUICK, EFFECTIVE pay, T 
REPAIR YOUR CReoit =m Winchester After Pro. _ WAY TOFIND WHAT growth Bo soar eee 
pec ng Bh DATA ENTRY gram oon creative, Oxp. YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
details, write POB 2011 iooug te Ryn wey Ab, and camp MANNER | 
Wakefield, Ma. 01880. people todo vari  9xp. Start immediately eusy Marva Square 9 Telephone answerin 
END MONEY worries! gue snd hieraing project, 721-151 Mess service in Brooking, on Classified If you checked “‘all of the above,’ 
Homeworkers needed!: $70 00/hour. Mornings and faa py Sa tan has convenient part-time y J 
. Drawer 389, Clan- evenings available. Call carn up 810 por nour n Monday thru Friday 85. cali 2nd full-time de- T.J. Maxx has the answer you are 
ton, Alabama 35045. Shari at 720-2017 between = FE" UP. 10. o. telomari rketi Anders Erikson at 495-0547 Pendable individuals with looking for. 
Enclose envelope! 10-3 oa to or Diane Wharen a oe Saves. Cee IT RUNS 9 F 
Established Shoe Repair prestigious . non-promt or: -6880. Copy Quik, available. Call” We ll and part time openings 
Shop in Medford for sale, DAYCARE ganizations. We offer fiex- Chelsea St, Everett, 02149 Mary. 277-1111. or ‘TIL IT WORKS f e have fi rer se te oP duals 
$15,000 or best offer TEACHERS able weekend and evening ‘or energetic, enthusiastic 
391-6086 Well established child care . Base rate CARPENTER & GOURMET FOOD looking for a position that offers 
center seeks 2 wonderful bonuses and_ benefits. ‘fol PLR NOT ALLED Fashionable food & oy h t t | 
EXTRAINCOME = eachers to join supportive PLEASE CALL 576-6100, M- yo ttn 1 Galt shop in more. It’s a chance to mee pep’ e, 
Selling products ata team beginning in late F. 10am-2pm growing co. Help us Us'be the has — Rae make friends, and earn money fo 
good bree Totaly toga, no eS ° On full and parttime staff. Exc the important things in life. 
phone ne S0S-a7rae™ -_ preschool OyNseL CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- working , 
. , part time afternoon drug treatment program TION IN POLITICAL ACTION papey hs Call Mr. Ber- AV ee a 
Learn how to add $200- 3's opening. S energetic and creative s8eks_ part-time eS ror Opportunities include: 
$2000+ to monthly pay and oo Be ys person for individual ther- fund-raisers to STOP RE- GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
p.t. Appt (617) 266-8044 Great work, environment: spy. group therapy, case oe be Ly $16,040-$59,230/yr. Now we have several e Cashiers ¢ Store Detectives 
Are you @ couple to Toddler Center, 566-4883 work.” Excellent training, $8/hour. Call John 1(805)-987-6000 Ext. 1955 | SAY and Assis. ¢ Custodial « Stock 
income. services hotets 
Appt (617) 266-0004 DONT TRANSCEND Resumes to Helens © DANCERS, MODELS & — =< Pee Sore se oot un ¢ Merchandise Clerks 
DENTAL HYGENE , 260 Beacon St, ACTRESSES NTE equipment at contarence 
PROFESSIONAL semengge: °2143. oF cal EARN $600-$1000 Order picker for novelty git | Sreuand! nS Mae Our benefits include: 
EMPLOYMENT fiycienists needed ful and WANTED A WEEK $14k, comforable st- | Siz ve pestone sto 
OPPS kre coy ui Kr helempe tome, Menetnagang mit Pr Bec tiae Reve Ses ||; paid holidays 
specia ractice w lo 
ADIM periodontist and other mal. Satay. Call 536-6155 re. bea 8008 Hot Dog Vender, Tantergh person ° Tuition reimbursement 
For Hatvere atilisted non- nd ary witty anytime and keep trying. DANCERS wane, ercouraped on yc mon Het So'ames pm 
gram tooverses medical and Now 617-923-6100 WE'VEGOTYOUR —Westiors comedians magi, incredible opp on A.J. farm if tion is, “Where can | 
: Shee | eon Reon choean | MMMM | | your quetin is 
r reviews and to assist ~~ Call Chris 42-2400 to be a end pred py exchange Aye main- saad ler ‘ ~~ ” what | am look- 
in recor tel receptionist, dwntwn Ca a Batons by  fenence in navaeness. ind the T.J. Maxx answer. 
systems. Entry level position _if you're seeki col —_ Boston, f.t./p.t., wk-dys. candy Send resume to EJN, Box ing tors 
wa stort dental, 3 lage Graduates for oo = sine Lynn. $2-7570 "©" 254, Charlestown, Ril, 02813. ACTORS Stop by the location below and see 
weeks vacation. «Salary Ag 234 and place help uavAL a DATA ENTRY FOLIAIRE “seen Suet i of the Store re es We oe doity a. 
$17 500. Ronen — * HIR TELEPHONE BOSTON ho has - ane answer. Applications accepted daily a 
Sere Bit “ata 1204, Arington, tr i DATA ENTRY prmeelag gg ? cotta otanae a5 P 
ADMIN ASST wanted. F/T+P/T aval Harv GENERAL AGENTS SUPERVISORS narod = 198 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
sistant at an entry level for a count/incentive plan. EMPLOYM T TELE-TRON HAS POSI- PLANT TECHNICIANS performance, PR and Cambridge 
young international consult-  Clothware ask for manager, EN TIONS AVAILABLE ON RETAILS ASSOC. community liason in 
a oe OPPS ALL SHIFTS. WEOF- We o hg, good | [shopping malls. Some ® 
sponsibilities include: HUMAN SERVICE FER BASE PAY PLUS nefits , va- | Isinging required. Open 
Providing eneral ae- AGENCY IN SEARCH stu 9 envelopes at home. INCENTIVES. page tS of aes” “ae mae 
com Se Wee Pre eSoangenmeycny | Segmmeagey,conasey IDEAL FOR mNTERVIEWERS- | larsenal Mal. For more 
addressed stampe Starch, inra , a ma- : hare 
yn BAH 7 tg, with “Mentally re retarded envelope to D&M Dis- STUDENTS jor New York research firm, | information call ‘ 
Conducting market research adults in residential staff _‘ributors, PO Box 499, Bos- HOMEMAKERS needs year-round part time | 1/508) 281-5289 An equal opportunity employer 
surveys apartments and apart- ton, MA, 02102. TEACHERS field interviewers to do in- 
Assisting at trade con- ment settings. Following son studies in the greater 
frences. positions are available: Pro- ACCOUNTANTS- ACTORS & oston areas. Flexible 
Producing layouts for ram Mai located in ZOOLOGISTS ACTRESSES schedule. Absolutely no sell- 
s and proposals oe LP ~y San Place your job listing in New pe Call dt canes 
Eating/Managing press an- Bedierd, No. Reading & Lin- England's largest weekly. AND ANYONE LOOK- Judy Berger, 412-271 ¥3376. 
noe Responding to ol coin, Weekend Managers —_ INGFORAJOBTOFIT = Jamason's Cate looking for. 
Sending out/tollowing $7.19/h0, Cer eee Actors/Models for trade. INTOANYSCHEDULE —Waitstat, dishwashers, ep 
aliance proposal sige paid while you sleep. area, Call 800-902-8024 (MORNINGS APLUS). fora, 25pm Mom rn +4 
wre, eats: Seals Rage ey Cao, Sales/Management 
Mac 3 staff, flex hours at a ADULT PARTY LINE WE ARE LOOKINGFOR = 92129 
Call for interview: 547-0332. variety of cites, $7.19/hr. ofPMANCE PEOPLE WHO ENJOY , 
SASst 324-4303 or send resume to Earn home taik- DEALING WITHTHE =|, JEWELERS ASST Ifyou're energetic, motivated, and people oriented, 
KEEPER Cooperative for Human > AR oo . PRIOR TELE- ware fine e : g . f 'Weh 
soa pn wenden han eetae aoe fdential. easy and fun, ‘ca PHONE ORCUSTOMER North Shore loc. 631 The Cambridge Shop is the place for you! We have 
le SERVICE EXPERIENCE LANDSCAPER: following full and i iti ilable: 
the Oowin an art time sitions avallabDie: 
Senstiter Call saoryreat Mon-Frt, ask for Carol. HELPGFUL BUT NOT rus GANDECE Pens the fo g tu Pp po 
423-3400 afternoons ‘ All kinds of Jobs; Sec, WP, NECESSARY. able through the Fall. Steve 
INSTRUCTORS — ec. Data Entry, Acts, aes SALES ASSOCIATES 
—a a. Se | «ee 
fects, Artstc freecom/nign course description and re Seba eeBeiO 617-720-3405 pig Ag FLOOR SUPERVISORS 
pay. Call an 1-508-657-5965 sume to: rentals. Must have ex- 
Career Resource Center proALTERN CARE TELE-TRON perience in marketing, 
Salem politic’ a le . 
Bookbinding assistant four Worcester, MA seeks mgr to handle af Controt Sata Conperaton Salary: .000/ yr, full time. We sell contemporary clothing, shoes, workout 
= learn to bind Monday 01 aspects of ing busi- An affirmative action em- Start on/about 1/1/89. Call P P h dedi d 
thru ‘Thursday. Call eves. ness. Call ployer. 401-769-6464 for wear, and accessories in an atmosphere icated to 
David 424-1665. MANAGEMENT and instructions. Cisa ali d : We' fferi & 
BUSY PHOTOGRAPHER, TU Ss ASSIST SALES rE DISC JOCKEYS RONBTOM mediation center. quality and service. Were offering top pay, generous 
needs fanin ‘Asst. AP/AR wee = aa om perience prefered, good or — dfeom are king for ox merchandise discount, medical insurance, flexible 
inting- ' roth de dee ; 
Coordinate scheduals, some = Dor, nen eateary. will Beauthul ofice en Green personaly tor wocations Put THAT POSTION schedules and advancement opportunity. For 
4 ine. - ion ‘ea. us’ . . ° 
necessary. Flexible PT hrs. portunites "united a ~ nes coomeraet™ aaa ts in ol information, apply in person, or call one of the 
D fl FFIC : : 
ens Leughiin at "pee-8113 or searching. 5 1. wa pot a wide format wa a following locations: 
Di Wh. '7-8880. indvi 1 wk at bu of music. For more info ca 
COPY CENTER Copy Quik, Sas Wanington desi ion ‘sudo Ehannei Kenny Lyle at 617-542-3737 pe Sana? aan THE 
PROFESSIONALS  “vé. Boston, 02115 ores. . Dishwasher for Harvard 20 hours/week. Need car. 
0 : nae Bir "he5:7808 preven F/T. Hyoly 12 A. Must noe excellent com. 


Growing printing and 
ing firm seeks energetic 
front line customer service 
personne! with management 
ial. Retail customer 
back in copy- 
/printi and/or exper. 
erox , Kodak 150 or 
related high-speed copiers 
req'd. Competitive wages, 
good. benefits, career op- 
portunities with a growing 
company. Call Personne! at 
267-0441 





MENTAL HEALTH 


OU 

Innovative residential prog 
seeks counselors, PT (eves 
& weekends, 20 hr/wk min) 
Warmth, flex and desire to 
work w/ people req. Exc 
training provided. Salary de- 
pendant on exp. Contact 
Brigid Gilchrist, Prog Dir, 
787-0001. 





The Phoenix personals; 
what an wy , 
This is probably safest, 
most controlled way to meet 
people. The creative ap- 
proaches to —— ree 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitiess--this 
is truly quintessential 
“high-tech”, “80's” method of 
meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 


aoe. Call Kato 


364-4924 
XPERIENCED COOK 
ust be creative and avail- 
able for flexible hours. Buffet 
and line work. Position avail- 
able immediately. Applica- 
—— os accepted for 
backs. Ap- 
ey in ata to Russ at 
Zanzibar, 1 Boylston Place, 
2-5pm Mon-Fri, 451-1955, 





munication and organiza- 
tional skills. Call Eve Zuber 
at Information Resources, 
Waltham, 890-1100 ex)305 


MESSENGER WANTED 
or waterfront law firm, need 


car. Flexible hours, Sdays. 
Some in office 
responsibilities/library 
duties. Other law related ac- 
—— depending on ability. 














30 Dunster St « Harvard Sq * Cambridge + 491-8524 
387 Boylston St * Boston * 247-4123 





SHOP 















= PUT COLOR ON 

~, YOUR PALETTE 

~. OF CAREER 
CHOICES 


Gy ae SWE have a vast array of positions to 
“@%.-.” choose from. 
_ * «4. Add color to your life! 

: Come to Staff Associates now. 


STAFF 
7 i< ASSOCIATES INC. 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 






















eReceptionists eTypists 


eClerks eConvention Personnel 
eWord Processors 


50 people now needed for a special assignment 
in one of we: S universities 


CAMBRIDGE 
876-1876 
1384 Mass. Ave. 
Harvard Sq. 


$100.00 BONUS 


r 

: After Your First 120 Hours 
! Worked For 

Staff Associates © 






Only With This Coupon 






r 
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STAFF POSITIONS 


MENTAL HEALTH RESIDENTIAL 


PROGRAMS Full-time 
counseling positions 
part-time sleep-overnite 
positions, part-time weekend 
and relief positions. 


BS and experienced preferred 
salary $15,000-$16,000 FT 


Norfork Human Services 
190 Lenox St 
Norwood, Ma. 02062 


769-8670 


Fe ee cee ee 

















WOMEN AGES 
18+ EARN 
MONEY IN 
CALCIUM 

STUDY 


The USDA Human Nutrition 
Research Center at Tufts 
Univ, Boston, needs 
participants for ongoing 
clacium and iron study. This 
12-24 week is non-resident 
involves no complex 
procedures, and requires very 
little testing. If eligible, the 
only requirement will be a 
TOTAL of 2-4 morning 
visits to give blood. 
Participants paid $50-100 for 
completion. 

If interested please call 


(617) 556-3300, and request 
study #083. 








Needed: 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Earn $100 


Men only, moderate 
cocaine users ages 21 - 35 
for one day drug study 
related to cocaine use 
(blood sampling involved). 
Taxi provided 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
PLEASE LEAVE 
MESSAGE 
AT 


855-2179 

















STUDENTS 


Homemakers/ 
Cert. Home Health Aids 


TOP PAY STUDENT gcHEDULES 


Become a leader in your 
community. Help the elderly 
remain at home leading the 
dignified lives they do deserve. 
There is no other field where one 
can earn TOP PAY have a totally 
FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE anda 
chance to work for the benefit of so 


many others 


We currently have openings in 
Brookline, Allston-Brighton, 
Jamaica Plain, Roslindale, Hyde 
Park, Waltham, Watertown, and 
the Greater Boston - Metro area. 


Ask about our “earn while you 
learn" program. To arrange a local 
interview call 566-7901 


International Heath Specialists 
8 Alton Place 
Brookline, Mass. 











$ PHONE $ 
$ PROS $ 


Fundraise with a 
conscience. 
Earn $7 - $12 an hour 
plus bonus. 

' Part time evenings. 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to talk to our 
members about auto insurance 
reform, clean environment, and 
accessible child care. 
You.provide the enthausiam, we 
provided the training. Friendly 








PAID VOLUNTEERS 
$175-$200 


Healthy women ages 21- 
25. No experience nec- 
essary. Harvard affiliated 
research project seeks 
healthy female volun- 
teers for alcohol sensitivi- 
ty testing. Blood sam- 
pling involved. Must be 








It’s Christmas at 


Crate&Barrel 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for 
full and part-time Christmas 
staff. We need hard-working 
enthusiastic individuals who 
enjoy people and who can 
assist in a variety of 
responsibilities. We offer a 
fun working environment 
and the benefit of a store 
discount. Openings available 
immediately for positions 
through New Year’s. Come 
in and fill out an application. 








Bol ; 
*RESTAURANTS- 


92 Central St. 
Wellesley 


We specialize in award-winning 
torta (deepdish pizza), calzone, 
salads, and pasta - all made with 
‘the freshest ingredients and 
served in a casual 
contemporary atmosphere. 


NOW HIRING 
KITCHEN STAFF 


¢ Easily accessible by public 
transportation!! * Terrific 


























opportunity for career 
minded people 
interested in breaking 
into media sales. Send 
resume to Dept C. 


The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 




















tive weekends as well as recre- 
ational activities. Ideal for stu- 
dents. Study space provided. 

Call weekdays for more info at 
522-0303. 


MIRAY 


Medical and Technical 
Research Associates, Inc. 


Conveniently located in J.P. on the Green Line _ 











office, health benefits, and available 9-5 Mon.-Fri. Training begins immediately. environment!! + Flexible 
advancement. | Se Pe scheduling!! * Need 
: . COPLEY PLACE experience? 
MASS CITIZEN For more information ee We'll train youl! 
ACTION call 855-2248 CAMBRIDGE ' 4? Call Ki 
Central Square 547-5938 ntereste all Kim at 
Cambridge — eee 9648400 — 
864-2277 48 BRATTLE ST. Equal Opportunity Employer 
876-6300 
: Award winning produce and flower 
F shop. Clerks/Cashiers creative 
Citic WEEK-END PAID atmosphere, flexible scheduling, 
e Boston Full or Part time. All age groups. 
Phcpnix METABOLIC STUDY VOLUNTEERS Convenient T location. 
FOR MEN Healthy Men Les Jardin 
ENTRY LEVEL AGES 18-45 __& Women 248 Huron Ave 
AD SALES Paving $675.00 Weekraye vey PS “702-853 
ayin : : 
Expanding ad sales dept. ying A. Men & Women ages 
has positions for Healthy men are sought to partic- 21-35 for 3 session study 
ni aiy EP ipate in a week-end metabolic involving alcohol, 
enthusiastic individuals marijuana, cocaine and 
é study. Study starts Friday pm Blood samplin 
with good October 14th until Monday Tout sean SECRETARIES 
communication skills. October 17th and runs for the Earn $200-300 
Excellent ground floor next 2 weekends. Room & board Outstanding opportunity for 
provided during the 3 consecu- B. Men & Women ages secretaries with 60WPM typing 


21-35 for 1 day alcohol or 
cocaine related studies “ 
involving blood sampling. 
Taxi provided. 
Earn up to $150 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION PLEASE 
LEAVE MESSAGE AT 


855-2179 



































to cater to the legal field. Word 
processing desirable. Dictaphone 
or short hand a plus. Training 
provided on legal procedures. 
Salary from $334 per week. 
Excellent benefits, 35 hour work 
weeks, pleasant environment and 
convenient to T. Call Yvonne 


Freitas at 482-6212 ext. 375 
AA/EOE 

















Let Staff Associates 
Help 





. You 


move your skills into 
temporary clerical / 
administrative support 
positions. We have 
immediate openings for 
both long and short term 
word processing, typing, 
reception, clerical and 
other interesting positions 
in Cambridge and 
surrounding communities. 





IT'S YOUR MOVE! 
$100.00 BONUS | 876-1876 





Cambridge, MA 
Harvard Square 


After Your First 120 Hours 


: Worked For STAFF 


ASSOCIATES 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 





Staff Associates 





bccn Ghcncnusan us dlinpabtebubéneneniingll 


Only With This Coupon 


oy 
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NEEDS YOUR HELP 


We are a group of committed environmental 
activists in 20 countries around the world. We are 
looking for individuals who are committed to a 
cleaner, healthier environment and want to make a 
good living working for what they believe in. 


We operate our own telephone fundraising 
program from our office 2 blocks from the 
Kendall-MIT T-stop (red Line). We have evening 
and weekend hours available. 


If you are energetic, articulate, and want to help 
call David at: 


576-2720 








139 Main Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


Green peace is an Equal Opportunity Employer 

















7 


NORFOLK HUMAN SERVICES 


A mulli-service agency with opportunities for advancement, 
excellent fringe benefits and flexible work schedules has the 
following professional positions available: 





[MH Residential] 
House Managerfornew dedham 
program. BA and experience 
required. $20,000 


Counselors and weekend 
potions. 


InMedfield, Nonwoodand Dedham. 
$15000-$16000FT. 


Relief Workers-$700/rr 
Contact J. Sawayer 
769-8670 


[MR Residential] 


Cose Managess- $17 000- 
$18000 
Overnight postions- pat and fultime, 
weekends. $15,500 FT, 
InWolpde, Waltham, Newton and Burington 


Relief workers needed 
ContactTom Kenyon 


769-8670 


Norfolk Human Services 
190 Lenox Street 
Norwood, MA 02062 


























WHY WOULD ANYONE 


WANT TO BE A TEMPORARY? 


We c can ore a over aired good: reasons! 











\ 8227981044 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ge Mo) . 7 











$50 wi after Ist 50 ics 


Ist time applicants only with this ad 


#52 Your choice of assignm 


#53 Work flexible hours 


#54 Enjoy bonus, benefits, vacation pay 
#55 Gain valuable work experience 


#56 High hourly rates. . . 


491-0491 


We could go on and on 
call us today 
Be working tomorrow 


staff 
sale 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


5 JFK St. 
Harvard Sq. 








OM EOIDIOORA, Sas rH 


«teeter +t $445 444 oH 





















| | 
Security Officers 
LPR ERE ELIA CN OSTEO LEME TE AES, 


MALE/FEMALE 


@ HEALTH BENEFITS e PAID VACATION (after 1 year) 
e@ PAID TRAINING e UNIFORMS PROVIDED 


We have openings on all shifts for full and part-time personne! to start immediately. Many locations are 
accessible by public transportation. All applicants must be at least 18 years of age with no criminal 
record. Retirees and others welcome to apply. Proof of eligibility to work in the U.S. will be required. For 
a local interview please contact the office nearest you, Monday-Friday, 10:00am-4:00pm. 


@ 639 Granite St., Braintree, MA @ 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 


849-7992. 267-8198 
e@ 5 Middiesex Ave., Somerville, MA s Logan Airport, Delta Terminal 
628-6426 

@ Danvers, MA, Capt. Pomerieau @ N. Andover, MA, Capt. Carbonneau 
777-1900, ext. 2271 681-2217 


OGDEN SECURITY INC. 


E.0.E. 


MEARE AGAR AEA ALON IRR TILE PEPE ASR PTE SIR 

















oc palale\ele)ors 


We are looking for individuals fo fil positions in the following areas: 


¢ Full, part-fime, evening and weekend sales 
¢ Waiters and Waitresses for espresso bar 
+ Full-fime stock 
¢ Full-fime receiving 
We offer competitive salary, comprehensive benefits, and the 
excitement of working in our unique retail environment. 


-Benefils include: a generous employee discount for you and 
your dependents, Medical and dental insurance, a 
fefirement pension plan, fufion reimbursement and more. 
Apply in person fo the fashion apparel store located on Route 

— 9, Chesinut Hill Monday-Saturday 10am-dpm 


eoe/m! 














kinko’s 
; the copy center 
Kinkos copies is now hiring 
for all 4 Boston area 
locations. We are looking 
for energetic, motivated, 
and service oriented 
people who enjoy working 
with the public. We provide 
full training, a great 
atmosphere, anda 
complete benefit package. 
Apply in person at: 
907 Main St. (Central Square) 
Soldiers Field Park 
(Harvard Business School) 


13 Dunster St. 
(Harvard Square) 








8861 ‘Of YSGW31d3S “3NO NOILOSS ‘XINSOHd NOLSOG SHL 

















RESEARCH 
INTERVIEWING 


Excellent hourly pay 








plus bonuses 





Interesting, part-time assignments on research studies. 
Absolutely no sales. Flexible hours. Pick your own schedule 
and hours each week from shifts that run Monday through 
Friday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. or 5 p.m. - 10 p.m., plus weekends. 
Start at $6.00/hour with rapid advancement to $7.00/hour. 
Bonuses paid on each project. Paid training. No experience 
one yc Also survey processing available. Flexible day 
ours. 


Call 492-5676 Monday-Friday 9-5 
Abt Associates, inc., 55 Wheeler St., Cambridge, MA 02138 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


| Abt Associates Inc._ 
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HUMAN SERVICE POSITIONS 
For MH and MR Residential Programs. 


HOUSE MANAGER/ASST. DIRECTOR 


For MH program responsible for overall program 
operations, supervision, client intake and assessment. BS 
and experience salary $19,500-$20,000. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER & COUNSELORS 
For MR programs in Norwood, Westwood and West 
Roxbury. BS or experience $14,500-$16,500. 


COUNSELORS 

Overnight and afternoon/early evening positions for MH 
programs in Foxborough and Medfield. BS and/or 
experience. Salary $14,500+-. , 


RELIEF POSITIONS 
All programs various locations $6.00 per hour. 


Resumes to: 
d. Sawayer for MH 
M. Squires for MR 
Norfolk Human Services 


190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 


769-8670 
Affirmative Action 
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CIREENPEACEACTION 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 


We are a group of committed environmental 
activists in 20 countries around the world. We are 
looking for individuals who are committed to a 
cleaner, healthier environment and want to make a 
good living working for what they believe in. _ 





We operate our own telephone fundraising 
program from our office 2 blocks from the 
Kendall-MIT T-stop (red Line). We have evening 
and weekend hours available. 


If you are energetic, articulate, and want to help 
call David at: | 


576-2720 


NPEACEACTIOI 





139 Main Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


Green peace is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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WAITSTAFF 
Exciting new restarunt open- 
i at The Gallery. Cail 

9-9507 or 295-3964. 


YMCA JOBS 


FRONT DESK 
reception person needed 12 
noon-6pm wkdys. Fulltime 
benefits ony ood 
hourly pay. Must be reliable 
anc have good peopie skills. 
Please contact Tamara, 
782-3535. 





DAYCARE & 





Are an employer in 
search of an employee then 
The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds is the for 





ES Telemarketing Supervisor 








WANTED ,GNOMON COPY Responsible for recruiting, hiring, train- 

tyouToax twa any curent or OU apeciay, Multi ing and motivating our telemarketing 

Poltical, lense case 1900 pure $9 Mi. Aubum ‘st. Cam: | Inersonnel. To qualify, you must have 3 

Sie Se. VOLUNTEERS to 5 years sales management or tele- 

ROS AL AEE OTE ETI A : ill 

ce — {marketing experience. We cet 

oes anaes neh ER OND prehensive benefits. To apply for this 
Bimiatmas seeson Also yo HOMELESSMARS 

gular Sa 3 [position, forward your resume to: Mr. 


my Jay Productone, %e,largest network of su | ID ick Cunningham at Lechmere 1 


srr-773 000. end hunger andnome- | Commerce Way, Wobum, MA 01801. 





in otteange br Plt care PBowrcin Sos (aat |an Equal Opportunity Employer. 





Looting ||| SA VOR 


for a job? Boston's 
Magazine 
for the Food 
and Beverage 
Look to The Connoisseur 
Boston Phoenix 
s. Call Published the third 


267-1234. week of every month 


Phoenix ° Exclusively in the 
Boston Phoenix 












































Copy Cop is Looking Lap = \ 
For A Few Originals. |) | worta Trade My: . 





& Customer Service Center Catering 4 
$F Cube BapnerCewre Onereter 164 Northern Avenue 
Theos fet tons pesto pe ay end evening Commonwealth Pier 
tions. In addition to tering seems and a compre- Boston, MA 02210 
mtr paren apa wo etn Fanfare, Inc. rapidly growing Boston food service 
at 267-6303 815 St., Boston, MA, , is viduals 
(ecroas irom the Pru) An Equal Opportunity Employ pag mode wicanm. plekaghaery sce 
opportunities. 


e FunctionCoordinators 

¢ Banquet Prep/Cooks & 
Pantry 

* Utility Personnel 

¢ Cashiers 

¢ Concessions Stand 
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MR RESIDENTIAL 
COUNSELORS 


Be 


viding Teaching and Case Management to 8 
MR adults in a group home setting. Flexible 
schedules. BA or experience preferred. 
Salary $16,000. Easily accessible to public 
transportation. 


Attendents 

e Part-Time "On-call" 
Banquet 
Wait Staff - Flexible Hours 









part of a behaviorally oriented team pro- 
Flexible schedules, day or evening hours. 
Experience preferred but not essential. 
Call for information Monday-Friday, 

9am - 5pm, 439-5605 


















Call 322-4833 or send resume to: 








TEACHER, TRAINER, MENTOR, COACH 
it you are al of these things and more, you're what we're looking 
for. Ben and Jerry's, that slightly funky, somewhat chunky 

ice cream maker located in northem Vermont is 

looking for a Training and Development Coordinator. The 
exceptional individual must be able to develop, implement and 
lead in-house training programs as well as arrange for superior 
quality programs for use by employees ai all levels. If you have 
hands on experience in Human Resources Training and 
Development with an Organizational Development emphasis, 
we'd like to talk to you. Creative risk-takers welcome. Are you 
feady to trade Beantown for Cowtown? If so, please write and tell 
us why. (No phone calls please). Salary commensurate with 


experience. 
There is a growing benefit package that includes profit sharing, 
100% employer-paid health, dental, long-term disability and life e 
insurance, 401 (K) plan two weeks paid vacation per calendar 


. Lonergan 
Ben & Jerry's Homemade, Inc 
P.O. Box 240, Route 100 
Waterbury, Vt 05676 
































Program Manager 
4 PROJECT 
TRIANGLE WORLD TRADE CENTER 
& & INC. Boston, Commonwealth Pier 
+13 Rockland Ave., Maiden, MA 02148 NOW HIRING 






+ Part time "on call” banquet 











waitstaff for set up and service 


MR COMMUN ITY Part time bartenders 


RESIDENCE + Part time kitchen prep 


Flexible day or evening hours that 


RELIEF WORK work around your schedule. 


Experience helpful but not 





Work in community residence necessary. Will train if required. 
with mentally retarded adults Call Susan for interview 

in your spare time. Flexible appointment Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 

hours; day, evenings, 439-5605 

ag ie eae home Fanfare Inc. 

se g in COO. ge Corner. - 

___ $6.25/hr LT Gommashosnte Per 

164 Northern Avenue 


Call 731-0394 Boston, MA 02210 
































I ntroducing a part-time job with full-time opportunity - 

at Warren, Gorham & Lamont, one of America’s leading 
publishers of professional business publications. Now 
hiring: 


TELEMARKETERS 


Phone Sales: We offer a perfect opportunity to earn 
excellent money in a professional, congenial environment, 
selling our top-quality, respected reference publications to 
leaders in accounting, finance, law, real estate and data pro- 
cessing. Use your people skills, as you call on our blue-chip 
customers 

Benefits: You'i work flexible hours, allow ing you 
tume to pursue your other interests: music, writing, the 
arts — whatever. We compensate you while you train, and 
the pay is competitive, with bonuses for sales achievement 
And you'll get healthcare, vacation and tuition benefits, too 


Start NOW! show us your top-notch phone skills 
by calling us today at (617) 292-8300, or writing to us 
at the address below 


An Equal Listen for our ad on 
Opportunity WG WFNX and WZLX 
Employer this week! 

g 








Warren, Gorham & Lamont. Inc. 











f a Fi 
=e 
FIRST AMERICA FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


EARN $230,000+ PER YEAR 
individually or $807,500 with 10 
associates (est.) with America’s most 
exciting business opportunity. 


We have attracted CPA's, lawyers, MBA’s,. 
management executives, salespeople, and others 


who own franchises. 
=» Brand new product = Unlimited market 
= CLIENT benefits = YOU allocate your 
substantially at no own time 
extra cost = Expert training 
; = No inventory 
3 nsec am eee = Minimal overhead 


Not hise or 
«» No competition : MLM _— 


Limited number of Marketing Rights 
TOTAL INVESTMENT $20,000 - 
For an information package call 

| (416)368-0464 or (416)941-9922 | 

















STUDENTS — 
TEACHERS — 


OTHERS 
$6-$14 hourly 
Hundreds of 
openings 
Terrific jobs! Work for us! Work 
steadily all summer long. Variety 
of jobs. Different places. Make 
new friends! Day, weekend and 


evening work availabie. 


*Clerks + Secretaries - Customer 
«Dataentry + Word service 

*Typists processor - Telemarketing 
*Paralegais + Sales 

assistants 


REGISTER NOW! 
Cail our special 
COLLEGE HOTLINE 


367-9228 
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WE'RE LOOKING FOR A 
FEW GOOD MEN 


New England's number one all-male 
musical review, the Male Encounter, is 
hiring for all positions-hosts, waiters, 
and dancers. Applications accepted 
and open auditions for dancers on 
Tuesday October 4 from 6-8 pm at: 


THE PALACE 
Rte. 99 Saugus, MA 
322-1100 

















RESTAURANT OPENING OCT.10 
SEEKING STAFF 
SOUS CHEF - WAITSTAFF 
COOKS - BARTENDERS 
‘DISHWASHERS - COUNTER/TO GO 
FLEXIBLE HOURS/ ALL SHIFTS 


Apply in person 12-6 M-F . 
Specializing in Fresh Pastas, Seafoods, m 
Grilled heme 
17 Holland St. Somervilie 
DIRECTLY ACROSS DAVIS @ REDLINE 














MR RESIDENTIAL 
COUNSELORS 


Be part of a behaviorally oriented team pro- 
viding Teaching and Case Management to 8 
MR adults in a group home setting. Full & 
part-time, flexible schedules. BA or experi- 
ence preferred. Salary $16,000. Easily ac- 
cessible to public transportation. 

Call 322-4833 or send resume to: 


Program Manager 


PROJECT 
TRIANGLE 


A & ie. 


13 Rockland Ave., Malden, MA 02148 
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employe 











$9.99 
ONE PRICE 
SHOE STORE 
OR $10/$20 
FASHION STORE! 


Open a non-franchise store with the 
Liberty Fashions adva . Over 
—_ and ——. One- — 

supplies, instore training and more. 

all any time. Shirley Hunter. 




















409-632-5561 
Executive Office of Communities & Development — 
Bn Maney we reer eras nog 
community Gevelopment activiy, is goals are 1 provide decent 
and affordable housing, to assist in the Neigh- 
borhoods; and to promote economic 
Administrative Assistant 
Half-time Position 
Will provide ative sup- 





gar P 
port to Assistant Secretary for Municipal Development, 
Assistant Secretary for Municipal Management and the Div- 
ision’s Budget Officer. Specific duties include coordinating flow 
of correspondence; scheduling appointments . making 
travel arrangements, coordinating production of report 
of Division activities; managing administrative budgets, prepar- 
ing financial documents: and monitoring state accounting 
transactions. 

Five years experience in professional! office setting required 
Bachelors or associate s degree may be substituted for two 
years experience 

Eligible candidate wil! work 18,75 hours per week with benefits 
including pension, health and life insurance, paid holidays, paid 
vacations, tuition remission and leave time. Salary $224.70 to 
$298.70 per week 

Call Leonice at 727-4006 Or send resume and cover ietter 








to: E: of 

Office, DEPT. SC9, xj 
100 Cambridge St., Rm. 1704, Boston ; 
MA 02202 1 On Ba 
An Aff mative Action Eque Opportunity Emptoyer , f eo 




















Group Coordinator 


in-house, entry-level supervisory position respon- 
sible for programmatic component of a 9 MA client 
work activity group. Supervises group staff and 
develops/monitors ISPs and behavioral programs 
for clients. Salary $16,500 plus benefits 


. . . . 
Training Specialist 
Due to the start-up of a new Supported Employ- 
ment Program, we have immediate openings for 
training specialists. Individual will provide voca 
tional training services to our MR clients by training 
clients in appropriate work behavior and skills 
assigning clients to off-site group placement, and 
maintaining production goals. Will also serve as a 
direct liaison to host businesses, and be responsi- 
ble for the implementation of programs developed j 
to meet ISP goals. Mass. driver's license required 

Salary $17,000 plus benefits 


if interested, please send resume or call 
Catherine Lee: 





The Center House, Inc. 
120 Tremont St. 
Boston, MA 02108 
423-3332 


Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 


























ARREARS So RNR 
APARTMENTS 


AL : mmaculate 
ibdrm apt. Ev new. 
Pkg avi. No 100. B4E91 76, 
eves 508-468-4618. 

PARK DRIVE, sunny front 


tudio w/ hdwd firs, 
syste ai un Pru. Only $10! 


BACK BAY, Park Drv., sunny 
1BR w/ hdwd firs in prof elev 
bidg. Great apt! $665 
APARTMENT SPECIALIST 
247-2700 


BEAUTIFUL 
2BDRM 
IN 
BRIGHTON 
beautiful, sunny 2bdrm 


hd wd ‘firs, prkng. Lg: 


kitchen, 5 
NrB.C. bus fine, indy. 
nbrhd. Avail 10/1. 1 
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BOSTON, So. End, 2BR 
dpix, mod K&B, hw firs, w/w, 
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BOSTON, Harvard Med 
area hw firs. 


nr T. 3 
BOSTON, Harvard Med 








BOSTON Waterfront. House 
barge, oil ht, kit, bath, fully 
pot. = Py $7500 or BO. For 
sale only. 569-8816 





BRIGHTON, Brook. line, stu 
$550; 1BR $675; 2BR $850; 
mod 2BR $1000; 3BR $1130 


RESEVOIR RE 277-0034 


BRIGHTON, studio $490; 
1BR $590; 2BR $700; 3BR 








leases also avail. No fee. 1st 
& last mo’s rent 

















WATERTOWN, Belmont 


- line. Neat, resp, M/F, 
30+, to shr a 


; . mod, 
dupiien wether |, profM .1 
bik to T, pkng, indry, yd, avi 
immed. No smk/drgs/pets. 
$425/mo+% utils. 
466- or 923-1891n 


create oc 
PARKING 
SPACES 


tained jot, $135 per- 
Tmonth. B76 6808 aher Shen. 











; 2 
4 
ie 
333 





ir, dr, kitch, offst 
es ee ee oe ; 
/ bus. $400+ uti. Call 
643-5723 msg. 
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BACK BAY, SM seek 

me for 2 near T. 
Heat included. $315 a 
month. 247-2295. 





IN (north), 4 sk 1 F, 
for 2fi in quiet 











BRIGHTON, nr Brookline. % 
fee. Studio $530; Huge stu- 
dio $570; 1BR $638, 2BA 
$825; 3BR $1160 
CIRCLE RE 738-0300 


CAMBRIDGE, 2-3br twnhse, 
w/d, d/d, hdwd fir, » yd, 
frpic. No fee. 











CAMBRIDGE, Somerville 
line. Walk to Harvard 

from newly renov rm 
Lath Sa dope Sega mane 
washer hk-up, dryer 
provanes $1178/mo. bon 


CHARLESTOWN, Sunn 
3BR penthmouse. Pri- 








bus, nghorhd, 5 
heated. No fee! tH 
868-0708 





CHELSEA-WATERFRONT, 
Consider an alt. to the Bost. 


decks w; views, lots 
more. $525-$850+ RE 





884-1515 Low fee 
COLUMBUS AVE, 2BR, 
hdwd firs, mod 


R&B, $925. No tee 


MASS AVE, Chester Park, 
stunni ve w/ study, 
hdwd firs, w/d, patio, 

heat, $1100 wkd 


PARK DRIVE, spac, renov 
studios, new K&B's, hdwd 
firs, w/d, $595 up 


MALONEY & FINN 
266-3800 





BROOKLINE, Cool Cor, rent 
control, 4 bdrms, w/d, d/d. 
$1500 htd. 508- 164. 


DORCHESTER, Meiville 
Park area. Ni renov 1BR, 
mod kit & bath, firs, conv 
to T. $600 unhtd. 825-2099 


DORCHESTER, nr Ash- 
mont. renov duplex, 
3BR, 1% , d&d, porches 
$875 unhted. 782-4434 RE 


HYDE PARK, beautiful 
spacious 3BR, brand new, 
mod K&B , w/ indry, steps to 
everything, shops, Sq., T & 
comm rail. Nr Cleary Sq. 
$1250+ utils. Jim 361-4323 


ROCKPORT, Ma, Bareskin 
Neck, Harborfront Cottage 
next to Motif 1. 2 rms. kit, 














ton. $600/m wkdys 
508-275-2010 ext. 318, Tom. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Avail im- 
med. 242/3BR on 3rd fir of 3 
family, recently renovated, 
$900 ht incl. 964-7317 


JAMAICA PLAIN, top fir, 
mod 2BR w/ decks, nice 
safe area nr T line. $750 
GAKLIS RE 566-6200 











LYNN, Studio & ig 1BR apt's 
w/ ocean views available 
20 - $880. Come live on 
the ocean! 
A GREAT WAY TO 
MEET NEW FRIENDS 


REAL ESTATE EXTENSION 
617-273-5864 or 593-6055 


BEDFORD, couple sks 3rd, 
28+ to share sunny spac an- 


hse, yrd, semi-veg, 
friendly & w/ artist 

. Nosmk or cats. 
$350+. 617-275-5870. 





Hse, on T, furn 

Great deal for M non- 

smkr. Rf-dk, bike rm, 
hr concierge. 
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SOMERVILLE, rm for F 


EH 


IDGE, rmmt to share 


3 
» BA heat, utilities. 
Washer/dryer. Greg, 
661-6243. 








— 
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4 NU, spacious 
s $ 











location T shops. $450, 




















stud " 

$350+ util. 232-1219 eve. 
NEEDHAM, Resp rmmt to 
shr hme. 


, spac 
try settng, yrd, w/d, dsh 



































BOSTON-MILTON, Vict 

















2 br apt on T. 























nue a - 


(Not in a long, long time has Boston offered such a basic good 
value and such exciting space as you'll find at The Foundry. 
Priced from $95,000-$148,000. Check it out. 

Sales center open daily 12-6 pm or by appointment. Call 


268-4240. 


J, 
(tlman 


Marketing Agent 
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share w/ grad stud, 
2bdrm pt 


Re 


$500mo. Nr 4Ts. 367 





314 West Second Street, South Boston 
Directions: Broadway to E. Street, left on £. Street to corner of West Second Street 








Surviving the grief 
of losing foo 

many friends and 
lovers to AIDS 
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PHOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Wild things at Creative Collections 


PRINTS CHARMING 





No one needs a leopard- 
print cowhide pillow, much 
less a zebra-pattern desktop 
secretary, a brooch made of 
sea glass, or a lavishly painted 


face plate for the light switch 
in the hall. These items and 
the rest of the collection at 
Creative Collections on lower 
Newbury Street are luxuries, 





plain and simple. 

What sets them apart from 
the luxuries in neighboring 
storefronts is scale (these are 
little luxuries) and price (they 
cost a lot less). The abstract-art 
switch plates are $35 apiece, as 
are the sea-glass brooches. 
Animal-print decorations like 
the pillow and the secretary 


start at about $85. 

What shoppers may need in 
order to discover these little 
luxuries is a good nose for 
sniffing out boutiques. 
Creative Collections, in the 
rear of the Stavaridis Gallery, 
has no street-front window in 
which to show its wares, and 
no sign or sandwich board out 





front. 

To find the place, walk right 
through the gallery — be bold 
— it’s the pink painted door 
straight ahead. 

Creative Collections, at 73 
Newbury Street, is open 
Tuesday through Saturday 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
phone number is 421-9557. 





Go in progress 





JUST SAY GO 





Had Korea decided that kick 
boxing would broadcasx too 
savage an image, the official 
exhibition game of the XXIV 
Olympiad could very well 
have been the board game Go. 
In the Far East, championship 
Go players command the same 
respect (and six-figure salaries) 
as sports heroes do here in the 
West. 

Members of Massachusetts 
Go Association settle for 
humbler circumstances. Since 
this reflective game of 
territorial strategy has yet to 
take America by storm, local 
Go Dans gain their reward 
from the admiration of their 
peers. So satisfying is the 
intellectual rivalry, they say, 
that the fluorescent lights at 
the association’s Harvard 
Square clubhouse sometimes 
burn straight through to 


. daybreak as competitors lose 





all track of time. 

Chess players and other 
traditional gamesmen who 
enjoy concentrating to the 
point of distraction can try 
their hands at this new pursuit 
during a series of Go 
workshops being held at 
association headquarters. A 
six-week introductory course 
for adults meets Wednesday 
evenings at 7:30 beginning 
October 5; the total cost is $30. 
Saturday afternoon classes for 
students begin on October 8, 
with a course fee of $15. 

To register for a Go 
workshop, call 547-9453 or 
864-4015, or stop by 
Massachusetts Go Association 
headquarters at 106 Winthrop 
Street in Harvard Square. 
Intermediate and advanced 
classes are also being held, on 
Thursdays and Mondays 
respectively. | 
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THE DAY 





Lower-back pain and 
pitchers of foam need not 
accompany the keg-party 
experience. Just leave the 
barrel rolling to the pros. 

Jamaica Liquors’ “Barrel 
Factory” service offers home 
delivery of quarter-kegs and 
half-kegs to qualified party 
hosts (over 21, with a 
Massachusetts license to prove 
it) for no charge other than a 
strongly encouraged tip for the 
deliveryman. Drop-off is at 
your door — not your curb — 
with generous tipping 
expected for long hauls up 
stairs. 

The Barrel Factory can 


~ deliver domestic brews like 


Budweiser and popular 
imports like Molson given just 


a few hours’ notice. Orders for” 


specialty beers — fresh kegs of 
local Harpoon Ale, for 
example, and barrels of 
Britain’s Bass Ale — need to be 
placed at least one full day in 
advance. 

_ Hosts with ambitions of 
grandeur should be 
forewarned that Jamaica 
Liquors, a responsible business 
enterprise, informs the local 





‘from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. A half- 


egstraordi 





Po 
amaica Liquors’ k 


And no tip’s going to prevent 
the boys in blue from making 
deliveries to the local jail 
should the tap flow a mite too 
freely. 

Jamaica Liquors, at 900 
Huntington Ave., is open 
Monday through Saturday 


Be « ; 
asm 
J 


nary inventory 











keg of domestic beer costs 
about $40; imports and special 
domestic brands cost between 
$65 and $95. Customers must 
leave a deposit of $35 for the 
tap and $10 for each barrel. 
Cash is the expected form of 
payment. The phone number 
is 277-7990. 





by Becky Batcha 














police of mega-keg events. 





THE BOSTON HIT LIST 





#2 — FAN CLUBS 


Fan clubs offer the reassurance that you are not the only one with an avid interest (we won't use 
the word “obsession” here) in the work of the Monkees or reruns of The Honeymooners. 

The country-music group Alabama claims to have the biggest fan club in America, with 300,000 
members. The Ernest Fan Club, named for the grinning idiot in the “Know what I mean, Vern?” 
commercials, offers the only slightly more plausible figure of 17,000. The oldest gaggle of groupies 
is the Jeannette MacDonald International Fan Club, founded in 1937 and now run by Clara Rhoades 
of Topeka, Kansas. 

Untimely deaths are always popularity-boosters. Marilyn Monroe and James Dean have active 
fan clubs, of course. There is also the Jon-Erik Hexum Fan Club, dedicated to the near-TV star who 
accidentally shot himself with a prop gun loaded with blanks. 

The following. are local organizations devoted to a TV show, singer, or some other pop,icon. All 
are listed in the 1989 edition of the Encyclopedia of Associations, published by Gale Research, Inc. 
and available at most libraries. 
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4 1» Battlestar Galactica: Colonial Warriors United; 281 Huntington Ave., Suite ! 
I 22,'Boston, 02115. Publicity director: Clara M. Coapstick. Collects info on other ! 
| sci-fi TV shows. ! 
1 2» The Beatles: Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club, 2 Birch Hill Ave., Wakefield, ! 
1 01880 (944-3998). President: Tom McDonald. With 6000 members, this is the ! 
| largest Beatles fan club in the country. The Good Day Sunshine Beatles Fan ! 
! Club (203-865-8131) holds a convention in New Haven every February. ! 
1 3.» Boston Bruins: Boston Bruins Hockey Fan Club, 141 Urban Ave., North ! 
| Providence, RI (401-722-8705). President: William Woodruff. Its 1989 annual ! 
i convention is scheduled for Detroit. ! 
i 4 Patsy Cline: Patsy Cline International Fan Club, P.O. Box 244, Dorchester, ! 
! 02125. President: Jimmie Bowen. ! 
Pog » Julio iglesias: Julio Iglesias Fan Club, P.O. Box 57, Wellesley. President: 
! Christine Arren. j 
6 » Barry Manilow: Barry All the Time, 521 Pulaski Blvd., Bellingham, 02019. 
i President: Ellie Letourneau. | 
j 7 » Elvis Presley: There are 23 fan clubs devoted to the King in the US, but none j 
1 are based in New England. The biggest is the Graceland News Club, P.O. Box | 
i 161431, Memphis, TN, (901-526-2992). i 
| 8 » Robin Right: Robin Right Fan Club, P.O. Box 6035, IMC North, Chelsea, | 
| 02150. President: Donna Sheppard. | 
| 9» Pete Shelley: Pete Shelley Fan Club/Harmony in My Head, P.O. Box 153, | 
| Arlington, 02174. Publicist: Joan McNulty. Shelley was a singer with the | 
| Buzzcocks in the 1970s. | 
| 109 Star Trek: Star Trek Welcommittee, 481 Main St., Hatfield, MA | 
(413-247-5339). Chairwoman: Shirley Maiewski. { 

! 


— Bob Sullivan 
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THE 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE’ 


by Cecil Adams 


Questions about UFOs may be unanswerable, but on the 
chance you may be even better connected than I thought, here 
goes. Why are UFO sightings always at night? And why do they 
seem to appear mostly to stranded motorists or farmers in the 
middle of Montana or Kansas? Are our friends from afar allergic 
to light or do they just prefer the late-night specials at Denny's? 
And what is it with their ships? They always seem to be 
illuminated in colorful lights that either impair the victim's vision 
or provide him with an incredible light show. Do our space 
visitors have some arrangement to buy out the contents of 
defunct discos? 





— Eleanor Tubbs, 
San Antonio, Texas 


I detect a certain lack of reverence here, Eleanor, which is 
typical of the younger generation. Whatever happened to good 
old American paranoia? Actually, UFO sightings aren’t always at 
night, and they aren't always in rural areas. They do tend to 
involve suspiciously few witnesses, however. 

Flying-saucer debunker Robert Sheaffer cails UFO encounters 
“jealous phenomena,” meaning that UFOs are finicky about 
letting themselves be seen. In The UFO Verdict he writes, “It is a 
well-known fact that UFOs are supposed to be extremely wary of 
showing themselves openly. . . . They will not... under any 
circumstances fly low over a crowded vacation site in broad 
daylight or hover conspicuously over a major city, because the 
photographic record they would presumably leave behind would 
be clear and unmistakable. . . . In short, one must conclude that 
the UFOs’ reported behavior is principally determined by an 
overriding concern with human thoughts and emotions.” 

Similar behavior was attributed years ago to — don’t laugh — 
fairies. In 1920 Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes and a sucker for tales from the unknown, proclaimed in 
all seriousness that fairies existed. He even published photos of 
them taken by a young woman, inspiring a rash of sighting 
reports by others. But Doyle never saw the fairies himself — like 
UFOs, they were a jealous phenomenon that would only reveal 
itself to those with the Right Stuff. It was later learned that the 
poses of the fairies had probably been copies from an illustration 
in a children’s book. 

The moral of this story, of course, is that jealous phenomena 
almost always turn out to be illusions or hoaxes. In the case of 
UFOs it’s easy to see how this happens. The typical sighting 
occurs at night, when you can readily mistake a planet, satellite, 
aircraft, etc., for an alien visitor. (The planet Venus, which is 
quite bright, is notorious in this regard.) Adding to the illusion is 
the fact that our ability to gauge the size and distance of airborne 
objects is laughably poor. (Example: when asked to judge the 
size of the image of the moon in the sky, most people say it’s 
about the size of a dinner plate. In reality it’s smaller than the 
nail on your little finger held at arm’s length.) Another factor is 
the natural human tendency to “fill in” (i.e., make up) missing 
details when we get a hasty glimpse at something. This is often 
what accounts for reports of blinking and/or colored lights, 
spacecraft windows with aliens visible inside, and so on. 

A good example of this is the rash of UFO sightings that 
occurred the evening of March 3, 1968. Three people in 
Tennessee saw a large cigar-shaped craft zip overhead at about 
1000 feet with orange flame shooting out the tail. One person 
said the craft had 10 large square windows illuminated from 
within. Six people in Indiana saw a similar UFO at about the 
same time. It had windows, was 150 to 200 feet long, and flew at 
treetop level. A woman in Ohio saw three UFOs at 1500 feet, 
which frightened her dog. Another Ohioan also saw three fast- 
moving objects, which executed various turns and thus appeared 
to be under intelligent control. 

What the witnesses actually saw were the flaming remnants of 
a cluster of Russian booster rockets that burned up over the 
central US after launching the Zond-4 spacecraft. The rockets 
were many miles overhead, did not have windows, and were not 
under intelligent control. Neither were the humans, from the 
sound of it, but let’s be kind and just say you shouldn’t always 
believe what you think you see. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 


deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
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“Every time a friend dies,” says Robert Jay Lifton, 

MD, author and distinguished professor of psychology 

and psychiatry at the City University of New York, 

“one becomes a survivor. .... All survivors, in my view, have 


a struggle for meaning.” 
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Text and photos by Marnie Crawford Samuelson 














as y the.time he was in his 20s, Jeffrey 
York City architect, had lost both 


parents and a slew of relatives. Still, he 
was totally unprepared for the 
decimation of his peers. 

Between April and July of 1986, three 
old friends died, two of AIDS dementia 
and a third of Kaposi’s sarcoma, an 
AIDS-related cancer. A year later, a 
fourth close friend died, also of AIDS 
dementia. 

Anderson is sitting in the living room 
of his high-rise apartment near Wall 
Street recalling how the deaths of his 
four friends blended together. “It was 
like having a group of friends all killed in 
the same car wreck, the same plane 
crash, the same war,” he says. “‘It felt like 
everybody was going off and leaving 
me.” 

During that time, Anderson, 40, let his 
business wither. He wrote a will and took 
what he thought were his last vacations. 
“I fully expected to die, too,” he says. 
“These people weren't lovers of mine. 
They were good friends. But when half 
your peer group is dying, you can’t help 
but think you may very well be next.” 

Michael Shernoff, a New York City 
therapist with a large gay practice, knows 
firsthand the agony of survivors who, 
like Anderson, have suffered multiple 
losses in the AIDS epidemic. 

Shernoff has tested antibody-positive 
to the AIDS virus. His brother died three 
years ago of AIDS. In his 46-unit 
apartment complex, there have been six 
AIDS deaths and an AIDS-related 
suicide. Since the epidemic began, he’s 
lost 40 clients to AIDS. His best friend, 
Luis Palacios-Jimenez, a therapist with 
AIDS, is failing. “Mine is not an isolated 

case,” Shernoff says. “Colleagues of 
mine are in the same situation.” 

In Boston, Peter Lombardi, a founder 
of the Boston AIDS Action Committee 
(AAC) and its coordinator of support 
services, counts his losses at more than 
100. The deaths are so frequent, he says, 
that there is rarely time to grieve one loss 
before sustaining another. “I can give 
this death a day. I can give this one a 
week. But then there are other things to 
do to keep the ball rolling. There are 


Anderson, a self-employed New | 








other more immediate and dramatic 
needs.” 

But even as he scrambles to help those 
who are currently sick or dying, 
Lombardi worries that he and other 
survivors are sitting on.a time bomb of 
unfinished grieving. ‘Your grief issues 
aren't that gripping except for you, so 
they tend to get deferred. Grieving is also 
painful. We don’t have a context for it 
and never have in this culture. . . . It 
becomes so facile to get rid of it. But 
where the hell does it go? It certainly 
doesn’t disappear. It comes up again and 
sharpens the pain of every successive 
loss. You end up grieving the major 
losses over the minor catastrophes. You 
find a rotten grapeirwit in the produce 
department and you burst into tears. It’s 
not because the grapefruit is rotten. It’s 
because your friend died two years ago 
and you never did anything about it. 

“We have bought into an unending 
wholesale tragedy.” 

* * * 

As an expert on grief and loss, Robert 
Jay Lifton, MD, author and distinguished 
professor of psychology and psychiatry 
at the City University of New York at 
John Jay College and the Graduate 
Center, explains what it means to be a 
survivor, whether of AIDS deaths or 
other tragedies. “Every time a friend 
dies,” says Lifton, “one becomes a 
survivor. . .. All survivors, in my view, 
have a struggle for meaning. They can 
experience it in religious or secular terms. 
‘Why does this happen? Why did I 
survive? For what purpose? Why did 
others die?’. . .. One could anticipate a 
grief reaction which can consist of 
feelings of loss, of anxiety, of depression. 
There can be psychosomatic symptoms, 
patterns of numbing or detachment, 
expressions of anger and difficulty in 
focusing or in going about one’s 
everyday activities, difficulties in various 
personal relationships — all these for a 
period of time.” 

Like Lifton, Harvard psychologist and 
author J. William Worden draws parallels 
between AIDS bereavement and other 
grieving experiences. A death of anyone 
to whom you are deeply attached, he 
explains, is as traumatic psychologically 





Since his lover's death, Mike Ward has lost several more 
close friends to AIDS. Yet he has learned ways to endure his 
grief. A few years ago, he made a conscious decision to 
choose hope over despair. He meditates and prays. 

“I think I have a clearer sense of the fragility of all our lives. 
I think when I believed I could keep Mark alive, I believed I 
was immortal. I don’t believe that anymore.” 
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* physiologically. It frequently triggers 
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enthusiastic abduft his counseling 
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“There is nothing the matter with grieving individually,” 
says Francis Giambrone, the Cambridge therapist who has 
worked extensively with people with AIDS. “But sometimes. 
it is too much. We need support. We need touch. We need 
someone saying, ‘It’s okay. You're not alone in this. 

I grieve too. 


sa 





Cambridge therapist Francis 
Giambrone has known about 90 people 
whc have died in the epidemic. “As gay 
men,” he says, “you don’t know if you're 
going to be around to see the end of this. 
It’s a very unusual state of being, isn’t it? 
It’s like being in those bunks in the 
concentration camps wondering if today 
I'm going to be the one they are going to 
call into the ovens. I’m always aware that 


on some level I’m waiting to be picked.” 
+ 


as sustaining a serious burn or wound is 


feelings about the survivor's own death, 
says Worden, who has coined the phrase 
“personal death awareness,” or PDA, to 
describe the phenomenon. “Personal 
death awareness is the awareness not of 
death in general or someone else’s death 
but of one’s own death. This is 
something all of us have, something 
which lingers in the background of our 
consciousness. . . . For most of us, our . * * 
own personal death awareness exists ata .|° Forsome survivors of multiple AIDS 
very low level. However, with the loss of deaths, the sheer numbers of those lost 
a significant other, whether it be a close become unmanageable. “If you lose too 
friend or a family member, there is many people to whom you are attached 
usually a heightened awareness of our in too short a time frame,” says Worden, 
own mortality, which results in “you can sometimes — not always but 
existential anxiety.” sometimes — experience what I call 

For some survivors who have lost ‘bereavement overload.’ ” When this 
several people to AIDS over a relatively happens, survivors respond by shutting 
brief period, PDA may become acute and down the grieving process and cutting off 
fears about their own mortality their feelings. Instead of moving through 
overwhelming. Some AIDS survivors the tasks of mourning — accepting the 
feel — not without some basis in reality reality of the loss, experiencing the pain 
for those in high-risk groups — that they, of grief, adjusting to a world in which the 
too, are infected. One New Yorker who people they love are missing — and 
lost his long-time partner to AIDS says, coming out the other side able to reinvest 
“What's different about this grieving is their feelings in others, these survivors. 
what lies beneath it. What's added is fear stall out, or become psychically numb. 
of getting sick yourself. It turns grief into The grief hasn't disappeared; it is simply ‘ 
something entirely new. Getting a on hold. They may develop anxieties; 
handle on the fear is the road to repelting stomach problems, or other stress-related 
disorders. Minor losses at some future 


yourself.” e 
Shernoff;the New York City. therapist; ‘ | date may trigger feelings of grief that 
continues in good h. He is seem disproportionate to the event at .,. 


hand. 
practice, much.ofwhich.is AIDS relgted. - Liftom describes another danger for 
Callinig'thig the nlesfexciting period of 
his life; aya" pe ibeety alive." » We 
Still, he sees a therapist himself, in part,’ 

he says; to manage his anxieties about 
developing AIDS. A simple headache, he 
admits, can trigger panic. “Is that 

headache that I’m experiencing because 
I’m concentrating, listening intently to 

nine people a day and my shoulders are 
scrunched up, or is it the first symptom of 
neurological AIDS dementia?” he asks. 
“It's insane.” 


labels “alife of grief. “Those who have - 
lost too much too quickly, he says, may « 
develop “a sense of never being able to 
extricate themselves froma situation of 
grief or from feelings of grief ard loss. . . . 
One simply slows down life, may feel 
that one is not entitled to pleasure. These 
feelings:can resemble depression, or can 
become depression or despair, which is 
related to depression, but is slightly 
different.” 


= 
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Despair, as Lifton describes it, “is a 
sense of some kind of break with the 
human chain.” Whereas depression 


. allows for some hope — many depressed 


people, according to Lifton, hope to 
recover — ir does not. “The sense 
of one’s life continuity, or what I call 
one’s ‘symbolic immortality,’ one’s larger 


. human connectedness, is threatened. 


One manifestation of despair is a great 
difficulty or inability toimagine a future 
of any kind. Despair is bound up with 
hopelessness.” 

It’s unclear how many survivors of 
multiple AIDS deaths have succumbed 
to despair, perhaps even dying of 
heartbreak, Several grief counselors and 
therapists, however, pointing to the 
resiliency of the human spirit, say they 
know of few survivor suicides. Noting 
that we, as humans, are meaning-hungry 
creatures, Lifton suggests that 
“sometimes people can take from their 
pain — draw upon the survivor's need to 
find meaning in that survival — and can 
seek meaning in constructive ways.” 

As an example he cites survivors’ 
reaction to the bombing of Hiroshima. 
Citizens banded together in support 
groups, he says, worked for peace and 
nuclear disarmament, spoke out publicly 
in the hope that what had happened to 
them might never again be allowed to 
prevail. “In a parallel way,” Lifton 
suggests, “people with AIDS or survivors 
can find survivor meaning in working 
actively to help people with AIDS, to 
inform the public, or to be part of an 
advocacy group that in some ethical or 
political way insists on greater 
recognition of the problem and would 
seek further research and further steps 
on the part of society to recognize a grave 
crisis. It is part of human malleability in 
which survival can give rise to useful 
attitudes and feelings.” 

According to New York 
psychotherapist and Vietnam veteran 
Arthur Egendorf, for whom the AIDS 
crisis is, in some fundamental ways, akin 
to war, that drawing of strength from 
pain is integral to the healing process. 
The epidemic “has very much the 
characteristics of warfare in the sense 


“Grieving is also painful,” says Peter Lombardi, . , 
a founder of the Boston AIDS Action Committee. 

“We don't have a context for it and never have in this 
culture. ., . It becomes so facile to get rid of it. ¥ 
But where the hell does it go? It certainly doesn't disappear.’ 2 
It comes up again and sharpens the pain of every successive” " 
“F. survivars: hat ofsuccumbing to wate °t. loss, Yeucend: tir gridting the: major dae 
catastrophes: You find a rotten gray 
department and-you burst into tears: It’s not.because _ 
the grapefruit is rotten. It’s because your friend died 
two years ago and you never did anything about it.” 








that there is a death-dealing force there,” 
says the author of Healing From the War: 
Trauma and Transformation After 
Vietnam (Houghton Mifflin, 1985). 
“People have to band together. There are 
those on the front-lines. There are 
support troops. The stakes are very high. 
There is life and death all around. You 
are seeing the very worst in human 
beings coming out now, and also the very 
best.” 

The “very best” for Egendorf, a 
straight man, is the growing number of 
people, especially in the gay community, 
who have adopted caretaking roles. They 
are what he calls “the true volunteers, the 
kind you could take into any action, 
depend on for anything, the ultimate 
sacrifice. It’s as inspiring as anything | 
have heard about in the most stirring war 
stories. I am referring to young men who 
out of nothing other than sheer decency 
take care of their fellow human beings in 
the most terrifying, putrid, thankless, 
day-by-day endless nightmare of 
terminal disease, then pick up and do it 
again. I call that warriorship.” 

For survivors, part of that warriorship 
is confronting what Egendorf terms a 
“terrible and often painful irony. Many 
of us who went to Vietnam have to face 
it: that some of the best in our lives came 
out of that horror. It’s not something easy 
to face or deal with. But it’s just one of 
those irreducible facts of existence. There 
is a lot of promise in pain. It doesn’t mean 
we should generate the pain or go 
courting it, but when it is there, and you 
don’t turn away from it but face it, there 
is usually something of great value to be 
had from that.” 

* cad * 

Boston therapist Mike Ward recalls 
becoming “horribly depressed” in the 
weeks after his lover, Mark Halberstadt, 
died. In June 1984, Halberstadt had been 
hospitalized with pneumocystis carnii 
pneumonia — his second bout. His 
breathing, already measured and 
shallow, quickened. By his 42nd 
birthday, in early July, he was wearing an 
oxygen mask. The evening following a 
joyous birthday celebration, Ward 
Continued on page 14 
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KATHY CHAPMAN 


WINKLEPICKER WARS? OR JUST A SCUFFLE ... 

During the summer, we kept an eye peeled Eric Perret has reduced drastically the number 
for indications that pointy-toe shoes (a/k/a of points and “super points” in that emporium. 
winklepickers, fence climbers, corner- “Things change,” he says. ‘We don’t want to be 
cockroach-squashers) had reached their stereotyped with pointed shoes. I'd say we 
apogee. On Newbury Street, premier radical- have one point to every three round or square 
shoe purveyer John Fluevog has long been at toes.” A couple of months ago we had an 
the forefront of the extra-long points. Now, just opportunity to speak with designer/guru 
when you can find pointy-toes in every shop Fluevog himself. He was visiting the Hub with 

_on the block, Fluevog counters with a a selection of round-toe prototypes (which you 
dramatically rounded toe called the “bump.” can see in the store but cannot yet buy) and met 
Have tipped toes made their last point? Craig our gasp of astonishment at the rounded, 
Leonard, owner of the street-fashion boutique —_ almost globular toes with an enigmatic smile. 
Allston Beat, which introduced the style in ‘There’s not one style dominating anymore,” 
Boston in the early ‘80s, (and took additional he said. “We've gone through so many eras. I 
space on Newbury Street this summer), is see the points as very gothic. They should be an 
nudging his customers toward the new toes. enjoyment to wear.” On his own feet Fluevog 
But he assures us that points will always have wore two different prototypes. Each was a lace- 
their partisans. “There's always die-hard rock- _ up round-toe boot reminiscent of a turn-of-the- 
and-rollers who like their boots pointy-toed. century laborer’s footwear, though constructed 
And there’s girls who wear high heels withthe —_ of leather that’s ultra-modern in its suppleness. 
pointy toes.” Nevertheless, his pointy-toe-shoe “ ‘Grandpas,’ ” he explained. “What you'd see 
sales have dropped dramatically in recent on genuine British people,” he added, with an 
years. aglet’s worth of irony. (NB: an aglet is the wee 


A few doors up, at John Fluevog, manager toggle at the end of a shoelace.) 














FASHION OBIT 


OBIT AT A GLANCE 

Here are the results of the first Kollegiate Klothing poll. 

A survey of 224 students who walked past this reporter over the course of one hour at two 
Harvard College locations (Science Center and the John Harvard statue in the Yard), and a similar 
survey of 376 students at two Boston University locations (the Student Union and the school’s 
largest dormitory, Warren Towers), turned up these startling statistics. 


Harvard BU 


Miniskirts 10 36 
Black leather miniskirts 1 0 
School sweatshirts/T-shirts of the school 25 
School sweatshirts/ 
T-shirts of another school 17 10 
“Big hair” 3 22 
Bleached hair 2 
Men with ponytails 1 
Canvas running shoes 17 
Nylon running shoes 

Nylon running shoes on runners 

Birkenstocks 

Men wearing clogs 

Women wearing high heels 24 
QUESTION AUTHORITY buttons 0 





item 








Ancillary info: an ASSUME NOTHING and a WHY B NORMAL button showed up at Harvard, 
whereas at BU the BE YOU button had some fans. More than half the Harvard sweatshirt/T-shirts 
read CLASS OF 92 — 4 YEARS OF BS FOR A BA. As we were packing up our surveying equipment at 
BL, a fellow began selling T-shirts that featured a silk-screened 11 P.M. with a circle around it and 
a bar through it, and the caption SAY YES TO GUESTS — SILBER SAYS RELAX, NO SEX, referring to 
BU’s reinstated parietals. He sold two in his first five minutes. 


| FINDERS KEEPERS 

Five years ago, if anyone had told us we'd happily pay 
seven, eight, or even nine dollars for a pair of socks, we would 
have had a mighty good laugh while we hoisted the frayed 
elastic of our 69-cent white tube socks over our youthful 
calves. Not any more. It took E.G. Smith, and his waffle- 
woven, nubby-durable, all-cotton slouch socks (at last! 
stockings that match our posture!) to nudge us away from the 
gym department. The new leggings cost a pause and a gulp — 
around seven bucks — when top-quality wool Bonnie Doons 
were about a fin. Everyone could afford to give them a try. 

Of course, enough of us did to put the New York-based 
knitwear company on the map. There’s no big secret, just that 
E.G. Smith socks are irresistible, and the colors are so superb 
that you can’t stop at one pair. The primary hues (blue, yellow, 
and red) are Playskool playful, and the secondary ones — Jack 
O’Lantern orange, Dartmouth green, Prince purple — as 
emphatic as fresh graffiti. With a sure-seller on foot, E.G. 
Smith have expanded the line, experimenting with different 
textures, graphic designs, and colors. There are acouple ~ 
different tributes to OP-art (that’s optical, not Ocean Pacific, 
yuplings) that are surprisingly assured. This week our favorites 
are the models with an undulating black-and-white-checked 
pattern. 

Another winner could pass for a guileless tribute to argyle. 
This features one row of black diamonds on a gray field on the 
cuff, for a look that would be retro-nerdy were it not so 
skillfully rendered in sleek monotones. These humorous new 
socks suggest there's life after gym class. 

Look for E.G. Smith socks in Harvard Square at Urban 
Outfitters, Pennsylvania Company, and Clothwear, 
Pennsylvania Company on Comm Ave, and Filene’s. 


MARK MORELLI 








HOT TIPS FOR 
SMART SHOPPERS | 

Harvard Square's Eleganza (shoes, shoes, shoes) will be 
having massive discounts (30 to 50 percent off) on Italian 
leather shoes and boots, beginning the first week of October 
and probably continuing until the inventory is depleted. 52 
Brattle Street, 868-9002. 

There’s no specific sale at any specific time, but Lingerie 
Factory has reductions of 40 to 70 percent off top-shelf 
underthings. We've seen Bali, Dior, and other luxe name- 
brands offered at radical discounts. 164 Newbury Street, 
421-9335. 

Across the street, Alexander's Hair Salon offers $10 off 
perms, colors, and highlights throughout October, and an 
additional $5 off if you mention the name of this column. 
That's “Clothes Encounters,” boys and girls. 163 Newbury 
Street, 267-1450. 

And some sad news. On the local-designer front, both 
Newbury Street’s Lapis (which stocks nothing but hometo 
stitchery) and the South End’s Nutrends are out of their 
storefronts as of the end of September. Inconsistent busi ess 
was cited as the reason. If anyone wants to start a boutique 
devoted to the work of local designers, the field’s wide open. 















































Meet the Canon Cat. 
The smart new breed of office machine. 
You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever. 


Introducing an entirely new concept in office computers: the Canon Cat. It’s a 
breed apart because it wasn’t designed to be'a typewriter, or word processor, or 
personal computer. It was designed to be a Work Processor, featuring the best 
characteristics of the office machines that went before it. 

The Canon Cat is so simple to use you just plug it in and start typing. Yet it will 
let you write and edit faster than any word processor on the market. It allows 
you to do calculations right in the text, store information and communicate with 
other office machines. It will even dial telephone numbers automatically. 


A great leap forward. 

The Canon Cat is the brainchild of the man who designed the Macintosh com- 
puter, so it’s no surprise that it’s state of the art. The Cat features an advance no 
other computer offers: the Leap Key. To access a document, all you do is hit the 
Leap Key, type in a few letters from the document you’ re seeking and you’ re 
there in an instant—quicker than a cat. 


THE CAT'S OUT 





A most productive pet. 

The Cat is so easy to learn anyone can become an expert 
on it in less than a day. So it increases office productivity 
the day you begin to use it. The Cat has been designed to 
work especially well with Canon printers, including The 
Cat180 Daisy Wheel Printer and the Canon Laser Beam S 
Printer. And The Cat is most affordable. 

They say curiosity killed the cat but satisfaction 
brought him back. If you’re the slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 and 


we’ re sure you'll be satisfied with all the things The Cat can 





do. Entirely risk free. 


Canon 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268. EXT. 293 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 






Restauranfs 


Echo 


Hear, hear 





279A Newbury Street, Back Bay, Boston, 236-4488. Open daily from 11 
a.m. to midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Wheelchair access 
to outdoor café tables only; eight steps down to one dining room, then 


17 steps up to another. 





by Robert Nadeau 

admit to a certain prejudice 
I for any restaurant that uses 
Miles Davis's Kind of Blue as 
background music. We walked in 
at Coltrane’s solo on the song 
“Blue in Green,” and enjoyed 
snatches of equally sophisticated 
jazz all evening. Echo is the space 
once occupied by Cafe L’Ananas 
and Trudi’s, now redone by the 
former owner of Brookline’s 
Harvard Street Grill. There is 
enough fun and fine food in that 
pedigree to breed a champion, 
and Echo has championship 
potential. 

The name confuses me, be- 
cause the style of the restaurant is 
no echo of the times. The decor, 
menu, and actual dishes are 
notably elegant and simple in this 


age of clutter and layered 
nostalgia. Echo is as cool as the 
jazz background. Perhaps the 
reference is to the Greek myth, in 
which the nymph Echo was 

. pared down to nothing but an 
answering voice for having the 
misfortune to fall in love with 
Narcissus, the young god who 
has also come to be the ‘80s 
divinity of choice. 

The simple tone is set by the 
single sourdough French roll and 
a water pitcher with sliced 
lemons under the ice cubes. The 
menu has seven appetizers and 
nine entrees. The soup of the day 
($3.50) was cream of acorn squash, 
so nicely made that the spice 
seemed to arise from the squash 
and sink back into the cream. 


Eggplant timbale with sweet 
roast-pepper coulis ($5.50) was 
an exciting contrast of orderly 
presentation and garlic-powered 
flavor. The central eggplant salad 
was wrapped in thin slices of 
eggplant as nicely as a wedding 
present. The coulis, which ought 
to be a simple matter of puréed 
peppers, was decorated with 
cream like the top of a French 
cake. The only weak spot here is 
that for some reason that week’s 
peppers were not very flavorful; 
at home I would have perked up 
the sauce with Hungarian 
paprika. 

Brandade de morue ($6.50) is a 
purée of salt cod, potato, and 
cream. It is a south-of-France 
specialty made available to all 
with the invention of the food 
processor. Echo’s version is love- 
ly though perhaps overrefined. 
Too much of the salt-and-cod 
flavor were washed out, and too 
little garlic was added in later, at 
least in my batch. What you get is 
a swell white purée with the 
flavor of a good New England 
fish cake, three exquisite tiny 
black olives, and a ring of toasted, 
buttered croutons upon which to 
erect a nifty canapé, My critique 
is Platonic; my tablemates 
thought this appetizer (easy to 
pass around, too) was the hit of 
the evening. 

The house salad ($3.50) is 
excellent, a combination of red- 
and green-leaf lettuces, radicchio, 
a bit of chicory, and corn salad, 
and an unobtrusive vinaigrette. 


Among the entrees, you should 
follow your lustful instincts 
straight to the Maine crabcakes 
with sherry cayenne mayonnaise 
($16.50). The three crabcakes are 
outstanding in every way. The 
hot pepper, which can cover sins 
in an inferior crabcake, is here 
banished to the sauce, which any 
less-honest menu would call “Ca- 
jun.” This comes with a special 
garnish of al dente black beans 
neatly highlighted with a few 
cumin seeds and some orange 
peel, as well as the evening's 
usual garnish of lightly sautéed 
snow peas. 

The fish of our day was grilled 
bluefish ($13). The fillet of blue- 
fish was excellent, and the grill- 
ing was first rate, leaving the fish 
moist yet with a taste of the fire at 
each char mark. The sauce was 
more of the red-pepper coulis, 


more attractive with the strong- 


flavored bluefish. 

Grilled tenderloin of beef with 
Cabernet sauce ($20.50) was a 
superb steak, aptly grilled and 
sauced. Pasta puttanesca ($12.50) 
is a nice dish of fettuccine, but 
again overrefined. A dish named 
for the prostitutes of Naples 
should be more whorish 
anchovies and garlic being 
among the original attractions. 
This one is sauced with a sautée 
of chopped tomato, onion, pep- 
pers, and capers that doesn’t 
really stand out. 

Echo has a well-selected wine 
list, but rather expensive; there 
isn’t much under $20. By-the- 





glass wines are not marked up 
badly over the bottle prices, and 
at least one, the Stonegate 
Sauvignon Blanc ($4 per glass), 
isn’t even on the printed wine list. 
It is a lemony, tart white with a 
fascinating, subtle aroma, quite 
as nicely made as the celebrated 
Stonegate Chardonnays. 

Desserts run to the rich and 
creamy, and they are good. 
Tiramisu ($4) is a sloppy cake 
related to trifle but named after a 
Greek dance. Construct your own 
Byronic myth as you melt the 
flavors of cream, espresso, choc- 
olate, sponge cake, and liqueur in 
your mouth. Echo’s chocolate 
mousse ($5) is a wonderful thing, 
tinged with orange-peel flavor 
and served in a martini glass. 

Creme brileé ($4) is the richest 
possible custard cream with a 
caramel layer browned on top. 
And even a simple ensemble of 
brandied plums, walnuts, pound 
cake, and whipped cream is 
lovingly arranged and triggers 
many taste impressions and 
memories 

Coffee (»i) was thin but tasty; 
tea ($1) comes only in Earl Grey, 
mint, and¢hamomile — some tea 
lovers want unflavored tea. 

The -rooms have, been re- 
decorated in white, relieved by 
modern architectural detail. It is a 
scheme that highlights the fresh 
flowers and plants, and will 
highlight the clothes of those 
who dress up. So Echo still 
enhances Narcissus, whether or 
not he notices. 0 
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area. 


Brookline Ave., Boston, 02215. 





This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are honest 
evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by Robert Nadeau. Every 
restaurant listed is recommended as being among the best of its type in its 


The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the year and month 
of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest dollar and is the range 
quoted for entrees, unless followed by “ac,” indicating a la carte. Bear in 
mind some menus change seasonally. 

If you have a bad experience with one of the restaurants listed, write to 
the Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, The Boston Phoenix, 126 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level 
access. No reservations. $3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average quasi- 

Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A good 
value when the food is good, as on the fresh 
fried tortillas and salsa (complimentary), the 
Caribbean shrimp (coconut in the batter), and 
the popcorn shrimp. The chili isn’t too awful. 
A loud, dark place — the set-up for a classic 
college hangout, but the food has broader 
appeal. (6/88) 
Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Street-level 
access via elevator. $16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the best 

food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen does well with 
dishes like the medley of three fish in three 
sauces. What's missing relative to other top- 
price restaurants are some culinary extra 
touches and garnishes — probably the right 
corners to cut. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes to nautical proprietorship, with old 
maps, ship m « ls, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 
Boston Lobste House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat 5:30-1f'pam.; Sun. 5:30-1 
p.m. All credit cards. Full, Bar, Access up one 
step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale 
eight lobster entrees, log 
cocktail. A full menag 
a few meat entrees, 
The owners and chefs # 

so most of the lobster 
opening, the restamgammy 
daring market strategy eh 
ness in the seasoning, 
fresh and delicious and p@ 
the variations. Prices 
the quality of ingredig 
mosphere. A lot of ron 



























for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Dovecrest Indian Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street level; 
one step is ramped. $6-19 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 

Native American eating place and arrimpor- 
tant center for 500 members of the Nar- 
ragansett tribe living around western Rhode 
Island. What do Indians eat? A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and sea- 
food, leavened with hearty vegetable dishes, 
a daily game special, and a lot of old- 
fashioned New England food. Great clear- 
broth chowder, Johnny cakes with sausages, 
funky quahog pie, fine fried chicken, and 
Indian pudding. Friendly, casual service; 
rustic, but not an anthropological experience. 
Some nights they have live country music. 
(7/88) 
Mavens Kosher Court, 95 Winthrop St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 492-DELI. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11 a.m.-two-anda- 
half hours before sundown; Sun. 7 a.m.-noon. 
AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. Discounted parking 
at Charles Center parking garage with 
validation. $7-12, 

Owned by celebrity lawyers, Mavens is a 

rabbinically approved kosher fleishig deli 
with a menu full of bad law jokes. But 
objections are overruled because, according to 
our reviewer, it “lovingly and accurately 
reconstructs the menu and ambiance of New 
York delicatessens. . . . It looks right, it sounds 
almost right, it smells right.” Great egg cream, 
smoked fish, hot brisket sandwich, stuffed 
cabbage. Fair pastrami, corned beef, cholent, 
skimmed chicken soup. Laughably poor 
service, too much noise, and not cheap but 
somehow haimishe. (6/88) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799, Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. Sat. 5-10 p.m. No eedit cards. Local 
checks. Beer and wine. $8-%9. 

A trained chef brings gelled mako shark 
and blackened redfish to a freat-and-potatoes 


neighborhood. Can he i away with it? } takeout. $5.50-10. f 
Probably, because he alsghas cheap lobster 2% Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel , 
specials, solid fried fish, good fried potatoes, , 
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Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 
a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service are 
the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Linen-table- 
cloth service at competitive prices. Food leans 
to the Mandarin. Recommended: deep-fried 
calimari, General Gau’s chicken (actually 
better than barbecue), chicken with cashews, 
and anything moo shi. In the opening 
months, soups were starchy and bland, but 
fancy presentation dishes like “nested sea- 
food delights” were well made. (6/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. Visa, 
MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to the 
fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer writes. 
“Food with verve at a price that doesn’t set 
fire to the wallet.” Does well even with weird 
ideas like lobster quesadillas. Garlic a favorite 
spice. Only 12 tables, yet some elegance; you 
may want to dress up. As of August, dinner 
was better than lunch. (8/88) 

"s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 
pm.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5-10:30. 


4m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). MGF 
isa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch bump’ ,% 
from sidewalk level. All dishes packed for 4.1 


‘ 


Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 


Phoeion 
RESTAURANT GUIDE 


with common-sense effectiveness. (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Building, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 523-2339. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun: 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. Bar and some tables 
up a two-inch bump from sidewalk level; 
most tables either up or down a full flight of 
stairs. $5-12. , 

If you like T.G.1_ Friday's, this place has less 
energy and decor but better food and hipper 
jokes. How about naming a frozen drink a 
“Kiwi Herman?” Giant menwis a square yard 
of cute food, some of it good: fried zucchini, 
blue-corn nachos with goat cheese, burgers, 
seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s toast” (a blintz-like 
concoction). Some weak spots too, but all of it 
edible and conversation-making. (8/88) 
Stan Saiter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.-Wed 
8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7 (ac). 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also: corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A zen master of the steam 
drawer, practicing his art in an unlikely 
neighborhood. (8/88) 

Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. Mon.- 

burs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-11 

f.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. No liquor. Up 
One step from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

“Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin-Szechuan 







1 Square. Don’t miss the exemplary _ 
ing ravioli; try anything moo shi. Some 4 
lified sauces, but everything tastes good 
tosts little. You'll never wait in line in a 


and plenty of butter amf‘garlic where it. meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food (Cambridge Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


counts, such as on the stgimp on linguini. 
Desserts, decor, service, @di many of the 
customers totally lack class. Who cares? Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) -? 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 





good enough to take out. Definitive burgers, 
marinated “char-grilled beef tips” and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more of a*" 
mixed bake). Some bland dishes, but the # 
simple foods of this melting pot are made 





AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Two, 57 West Dedham St., Villa 





urant with food as good as most in * 
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Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. 4-11 p.m.’ MC, 
Visa; Local checks. Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run , 

community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 
Cajun Yankee, 1193 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 576-1971. Tues.- 
Sat. 6-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa; no checks. 
Beer and Wine. $10-18 (ac). 

Buttery, faithful rendition of New Or- 
leans specialities in a no-frills setting. 
Recommended: Cajun popcorn, black- 
ened-redfish salad, crawfish étoufée, 
schrod pecan, sweet-potato pie, and bread 


pudding. (7/87) 
and Bar, 200 


Brookline Ave., Boston, 266-8282. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. Bar open longer hours at 
night. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. No wheel- 
chair access. $9-12. 

Fun food, from fried appetizers to ribs, 
nachos, quiche, omelettes, seafood, sand- 
wiches, pasta, onion soup, and salads, all | 
done reliably at admirable prices. (11/87) 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge, 876-1655, 
492-9723. Tues.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 6-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up six steps. $12-15. 

Modern bohemia: the music is Esther 
Phillips, the food is Loud Grill. Try the 
“warm sliced St. Thomian Conch,” or the ' 
roasted garlic-and-pepper sausage. Rec- | 
ommended entrees: stewed codfish, grilled 
baby back ribs, “hot smokey pan barbe- 
qued shrimp.” No desserts, but good 
coffee. (11/87) . 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 
might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 

Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
merville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
-10 p.m. No’ credit cards. Full bar. 
-13. 
Good barbecije-in a great post-collegiate: ‘Gam 
ended: Georgia pulled’ . 
ithe day, Memphis rack. 
ind desserts make it 
zeable, too. (B78) 
Grint Tap, 130 Brighton’ 
e., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- , 
idnight. AE,, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
throoms down a full flight of stairs.) 
-12. 
Fair food but an excellent list of 
merican micro-brewery beers. The strong 







































































points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac) 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie ‘South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) 

i, 24-26 Elliot St., Newton 
Highlands, 965-2260 or -2261. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Wheelchair access often 
limited by crowded parking lot. $6-11 (ac). 

A Mandarin-style Szechuan restaurant 

with good Cantonese dishes. Among the 
best were “dragon and phoenix in a nest” 
(chicken, shrimp and vegetables), plum- 
flavored duck, and General Gau’s chicken. 
Big portions, cheap, but you must ask if 
you want it spicy. (6/87) 
Café China, 1245 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-4300. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE only. Beer 
and wine. Up one step. $7-10 (ac). 

Surprisingly successful attempts at fancy 
Chinese chefery in a small place, plus 
Continental desserts. Yes, Shanghai dim 
sum and Swiss chocolate torte with cap- 
puccino. Also: Café China scallion pie with 
pork and hoisin, crispy garlic chicken. 
(8/87) 








Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:7° 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
Bar. Access up one two-inch bump. $3-15 
(ac). 

Self-styled Mongolian restaurant has the 

cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 
tastier dish where you can grill your own 
food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant. (12/87) 
Mr. Leung, 545 Boylston St. (at Claren- 
don), Boston, 236-4040. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. 
and 6-11 p.m,; Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Wheelchair access 
through adjoining building. Valet parking, 
$7. $16-23 (ac). 

Excellent linen-tablecloth, all-provinces 
restaurant. with superb food to match 
prices that will shock old Chinatown 
hands. Dress up and splurge on West Lake 
beef soup, snow peas with (real) fresh 
water chestnuts, shrimp in black-bean 
sauce, shrimp-and-seaweed soup. (9/87) 
Sally Ling’s, Centre St. and Langley Rd., 
Newton: «Centre, 332-3600. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-9:45 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-10:45 p.m. All 
credit cards. Beer and wine. No reserva- 
tions. $8-15 (ac). 

The Newton location of Cambridge's 
ultra-luxe Chinese restaurant is merely a 
pleasant place with upscale decor and 
service. Excellent pan-fried Peking ravioli, 
two-course Peking duck. (11/87) 


Dethi Palace, 187A Harvard St., 
Brookline, 566-9317. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-8 (ac). 

Neighborhood Indian restaurant with 

lots of good food for the price. Tandoori 
items the best. (10/87) 
Shalimar, 546 Massachusetts Ave., Cen- 
tral Sq., Cambridge, 547-9280. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m; Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. and 3-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $6-10. 

Consistently decent food, and the prices 

are right. Vegetarian appetizer platter with 
excellent dipping chutneys, good Tandoori 
dishes. Knockout saffron-flavored ice 
cream (badami kulfi). (4/87) 
Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. Sun. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of steps. $10.50-21 (ac). 

Brilliant but erratic; mostly brilliant in 

appetizers and, desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish 
was a lunch. special. Monster veal 
parmigiana at dinner. Must haves: straw- 
berries and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 
L’Osteria, 109 Salem St., North End, 
Boston, 723-7847. Tues.-Sat. noon-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$10-12 (ac). 

Classic Italian bistro with gruff charm. 
Ups and middles, no downs. The ups: 
minestrone; squid salad; chicken, macaroni 
and broccoli; brodetto di pesce. A red- 
sauce house. (8/87) 
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Flash’s Snack ’n Soda 


CHEAP 





fare. 





rying to find a breakfast spot in the Back Bay these days 

(breakfast, not brunch; home fries, not brioche) is like 

... well, like trying to find a legal parking space in the 
Back Bay these days. You've got to check the side streets. 

Flash’s Snack ’n Soda, the last genuine morning spot in the 
neighborhood, lies hidden in the Back Bay’s non-residential 
district, nestled between the rear entrance of the Greyhound 
bus terminal on Stuart Street and the drawbridge to the Park 
Plaza Castle on Columbus Avenue. Scrambled-egg enthusiasts 
and fans of buttered white toast will consider the trek from 
condo-land well worth their while. 

Monday through Saturday, the hearty Greek cooks at 
Flash’s serve up a breakfast special that puts chi-chi food like 
crépes to shame: two eggs (any style), four triangles of buttered 
toast, a heap of potatoes, and one good cup of coffee — all for 
$1.75. A generous bow! of oatmeal, cooked just right, goes for 
$1.25. Assorted cold cereals are $1.15,and fresh muffins cost 60 
cents apiece. Omeletes ($2.70 toy $3.50, depending on the 
stuffing) are also available for those who'crave borderline sissy 


The atmosphere at Flash’s is as homey and inviting as the 
food. Cabbies and business execs rub shoulders as they cart 
their orange cafeteria trays from the food line to a roomful of 
little wooden tables, where they spread out their morning 
newspapers (an even split between Herald and Globe) and 
settle in to eat: Two walls of picture windows flood the 
restaurant with warm morning light, and the workers behind 
the counter fill the air with a welcoming stream of banter. 
Decorations are of the standard Greek-diner variety, with 
references to the owners’ Mediterranean homeland. 

Only one aspect of the operation falls short by breakfast- 
spot standards: the hearty Greek cooks at Flash’s take every 
Sunday off, leaving regulars to fend for themselves. “Sunday 
we go to church,” the cooks say in defense of their well-earned 
break, And Back Bay residents, of necessity, go to brunch. 

Flash’s’Snack ‘n Soda, 310 Stuart Street, Boston, 350-6130. 
Hours: 5 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday, and 5 a.m. 
to noon on Saturday. Closed Sunday. No credit cards. 
Entrance at street level. Prices range from 45 cents for a 
doughnut or toast to about $5 for a lunch entree with 
vegetables, potatoes, bread, and a drink. 


a 


— Becky Batcha 











LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 





El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/87) 


LUXURY 


Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 
restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamatia-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Boston Theater 














Bnu, 123 Stuart St., 


District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Cafe Freesia, 400 Centre St., Newton 
Corner, 244-6740. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p.m.; Sat. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Tues.- 
Sa t. 6-11 p.m. All credit cards. Beer and 
wine. Free parking; lot is reached by 
turning right on Washington St. and right 
again onto Elmhurst Rd. $8-15. 

Power breakfasts and long lunches may 
be the métier. Recommended: chicken 
consommé with scallion crépes; “Ed’s red” 
chili, and the vegetarian-special main dish. 
Delicious burger, cleverly grilled chicken 
breast. Desserts are a strong point here. 
(10/87) 

Grille, 111 Dartmouth 
St., South End, Boston, 353-0160. Mon. 
6-10:30 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs. 11:30-3 p.m. and 
6-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-3 p.m. and 6- 
midnight; Sat. 6-midnight; Sun. 6-10:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Café menu 
daily to 1 a.m. $14-22. 

Yuppie down to its faux-leopard carpet- 
ing, but the food is in fact pretty good. 
Sourdough French bread, basil Capriole 


wontons, grilled pizzas. Gently grilled 
entrees, resting on driblets of reduction 
sauces. Chocolate-almond torte, yes. (7/87) 
Hamersiey’s Bistro, 578 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 267-6068. Mon.-Sat. 
6-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 6-9:30 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Access up two steps. 
Valet parking. $15-22 (ac). 

Trendiest of the new cafés. Informal food 

presented at a very high level. Successful 
appetizers include roasted red-onion soup, 
braised artichoke. Sirloin steak, duckling 
are both recommended. People like to 
dress up to come here. (11/87) 
Icarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements. Recommended: grilled 
rabbit sausage, spinach-and-sesame salad, 
duckling with kumquats and scallions. 
Desserts are the best thing here: black and 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
Rick’s Cafe, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American-owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but I rec- 
ommend the appetizer pizzettas, roast 
duckling in Cumberland sauce, rack of 
lamb, and “Weyli’s fettucini” — a kind of 
pasta primavera in ginger-cream sauce. 
(2/88) 

Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 
madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There's respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore,-and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during a 3/88 visit. (3/88) 
$t. Cloud, 557 Tremont St., South End, 
Boston, 353-0202. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Valet parking. $6.50-24 (ac). 

Rebecca Carras’s dramatic flair is every- 

where in one of the most enjoyable of the 
new cafés; experimental cooking in a loud, 
high-fashion café atmosphere. The food is 
very good: harlequin fettucine with tuna 
ceviche, simpler entrees with unusual 
vegetable garnishes, unequaled desserts. 
(5/87) 
Village Smokehouse, 1 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 566-3782. Mon.-Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. No credit cards or checks. 
Full bar. $6-11. 

Texas barbecue in a concept restaurant 

where the food mostly lives up to the 
concept. The brisket is where this cuisine 
is, has been, and always will be. The sauce 
is amazing. Ribs are also tempting, as is the 
Texas sausage. (10/87) 
Woven Hose Cafe, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call. it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 

support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. Helpful staff. 
(5/88) 

Korea House, 117 Chiswick Rd., Bright- 
on, 783-7030 or 783-5809. Mon.-Wed. 4-11 
p-m.; Thurs.-Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access up 
two one-inch steps. Some parking. $10-22. 

Fine restaurant on any terms, with 

mixed-style cooking. Sizeable tempura 
dinner. Try mandoo-kui (dumplings); very 
fresh sushi and sashimi. Beef specialties are 
solid Korean dishes (bool go ki and gal bee 
gui). (3/87) 
Suntory, 212 Stuart St., Boston Park Sq., 
338-2111. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up several steps. 
$12-22.50 (ac). 

Owned by one of Japan's largest private 
companies. A corporate Japanese res- 
taurant: excellent service, high prices, full 
of ads for Suntory beer and whiskey, yet 
with some unique sushi and entrees like 
ishiyaki (cooked at the table on a hot 
granite rock). Reserve for sushi bar, tep- 
pan-yaki (steakhouse-style, with chef at 
table) tatami room (floor mats), or shabu- 
shabu room (Western-style service). (4/87) 


SEAFOOD 


The Atiantic Grill, 695 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 439-3599. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-10 














p-m.; Sat. 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. Ramped access at Atlantic Ave. lobby. 
$15-20. 

This is a grill that likes to fry and fries 
well. Recommended: fried squid, scampi 
Atlantic Grill, fisherman’s boiled dinner. 
Boston cream pie is a real triumph. (6/87) 
Cherrystcnes of Boston, 100 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, 367-0300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sun. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 4-9 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Valet parking after 5:30, $7. 
$15-22 (ac). 

Fish restaurant with nice decor and 
service, dressed-up clientele. Authentic 
oysters Rockefeller; unusual native red 
crab served stone-crab style. Good 
swordfish, mako shark, fried clams. (10/87) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
The Famous Atiantic Fish Co., 777 
Boylston St., Boston (Prudential), 267-4000. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m. -11:30 p.m; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Sidewalk-level access with some bumps. 
$10-19. 

Legal clone pitched lower, but a com- 
bination of quality and value that won't 
cheat any tourist or group on the town. 
Stick with local species: cod, haddock, 
monkfish, flatfish and such when possible. 
Top-shelf table condiments and fine crusty 
dinner rolls. (4/87) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30. a.m:-3. p.m: and 5-10 p.m; Sat. 
noon-3 p.m.'and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” appetizer — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Montien, 63 Stuart St., Boston, 338-5600. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-11 
p-m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step 
up. $7-15 (ac). 

One of the best Thai places. Nice food 
decoration. Try the kat thong tong (a 
crunchy appetizer of meat-stuffed pastry 
shells), the stuffed chicken wings, and 
“ocean cry,” a spicy mixed-seafood dish. 








(9/87) 
Rod Thai, Chinatown Eatery, 44 Beach 
St., 2nd floor, Chinatown, Boston, 


357-9188. Daily 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $4-5. 

One of five stands in the Chinatown 

Eatery, Boston’s answer to a Singapore 
hawker center. Even addicts of the other 
stands will want to get their appetizers 
here: spring rolls and satay. Pad thai is a 
best buy, and the “chicken hot basil” is for 
serious heat. (7/87) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sawasdee, 320 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 566-0720 or 566-0763. 
Mon.-Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p-m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 
p.m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. All credit cards. Beer 
and wine. $6-13. 

Some of the best Thai food around. Try a 
lively version of satay, golden bags (won- 
ton skins tied with a scallion and deep 
fried), pearlturnip soup, and winter-melon 
duck soup. “Lean delight” entree combines 
chicken, shrimp, and veggies in a clear 
sauce; don’t miss the emerald curry. 
Someone here is a helluva saucier. (10/87) 
Siam Garden, 45% Mt. Auburn St., 
Harverd Sq., Cambridge, 354-1718. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m. 
All credit cards. Beer and wine. First-floor 
dining room up two steps. Smoking and 
non-smoking sections. $6-13. 

Entrees cannot compete with the soup, 
spring rolls, fish cakes, and satay with 
which we began. Coconut-chicken soup is 
one of the best ever. The Siamese twin ribs 
— two big racks — has cult-dish potential. 
Excellent price-to-value ratio, fun decor. 
(3/87) 

Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor. 

Good, very cheap, neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 





The Hot and Sour Line: If you have 
had a bad experience with one of the 
restaurants listed, let us know. Contact the 
Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, 02215. 
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Patty O’Furniture on the road to glory 


Toro! Toro! Toro! 
A city girl takes on the suburbs 


by Mimi Coucher 


bout six months ago I left New 
A York City and moved to the 

suburbs. Well, I didn’t exactly 
move, or at least I didn’t mean to. It was 
an accident. You see, I got this job offer. 
The job would last for one year; it would 
involve a lot of traveling, and home base 
was deep in the heart of Connecticut. I 
didn’t want to be away from the city for 
one minute, but something about the 
idea of country living pulled at my soul. I 
tried to imagine a life with trees and 
parking lots and Chinese restaurants that 
didn’t deliver. I thought of cars and 
drive-in movies. I thought of large 
country boys who weren't in therapy and 
who would never, ever talk about real 
estate. I took the job. 

Friends threw me a surprise goodbye 
party on the eve of my departure. All 
were cheerful (a little too cheerful, I 
thought), and drank many bottles of 
Champagne and delighted over the idea 
of me moving to a rural zone. “Ooh, 
hatchet murderers live out there!”, 
squealed Meg with sparkling eyes. 
“Aren't you afraid of the woods?” asked 
Melanie with childlike wonder. “No,” I 
answered sternly, “but I do wonder who 
waters all those trees. And I must remind 
you all that I am not really moving. I am 
merely making a temporary lifestyle 
adjustment.” They ignored me and went 
on making drunken farewell toasts and 
playing “Exodus” (the Ferrante and 
Teicher version) at ear-splitting volume. 

The next night, I rode out of the city at 
2 a.m. and watched the World Trade 
Center (my two houses) disappear into 
the April fog. As I clutched my shopping 
bags full of shoes and very good vinegar, 
I felt strong and sure, ready to meet the 
provinces head on. I was Margaret Mead. 
There was a clipboard where my heart 
should have been, and I liked it that way. 
I would be back in a year, serene and 
unwrinkled, armed with amusing anec- 
dotes about how the other 99.9 percent 
lives. But I knew the suburbs would 
never penetrate my soul, no matter how 
good the tag sales may be. I would not 
buy huge cushy pieces of furniture and 
re-upholster every piece in rose-cabbage 
chintz. I would not become a regular at 
Dunkin’ Donuts or Denny’s, nor would I 
ever drive to the mailbox at the end of the 
driveway in my nightgown. No 7-11 
Slurpee would e’re pass my lips. I would 


remain a hard-core city girl. Glittery, 
witty, worldly. Cool, detached, cynical. 

I write to you from my peach-toned 
bedroom in a sylvan village in New 
England. In my bathroom is a wooden 
basket filled with bunny soaps. In my 
kitchen are two workmen installing 
sliding-glass doors to afford me a better 
view of the back yard. I spent the 
morning painting the mailbox. I have 
been defeated. How did this happen? 
When did the long, tanned arms of 
suburbia finally snatch me from the city? 
Was it when I bought the Plymouth, or 
was it when ! Armor-alled the interior 
and dangled a Christmas-tree air 
freshener from the rear-view mirror. 
Maybe it was that day in June when I 
made a scene at the Stop & Shop deli 
counter because the clerk had never 
heard of sun-dried tomatoes. I took issue 
with him, and loudly petitioned the 
support of my fellow shoppers. But my 
heroic efforts to turn the deli customers 
into an angry mob were thwarted when it 
became obvious that none of them 
wanted sun-dried tomatoes. What they 
wanted was for me to be mown down in 
the parking lot so they could buy their 
bologna and go home. 

You say you yearn for an acre of land, 
for a good town meeting now and then, 
for the sentimental sweetness of a high- 
school musical? Don’t be a fool. High- 
school musicals are the opiate of the 
urbanite. You say you crave weekend tag 
sales? Yes, I know; you want to attack 
other people’s garages and carry away 
fabulous booty, such as painted wig 
stands and religious lawn ornaments. Go 
ahead, have your fun. Because all too 
soon you will find yourself having your 
own tag sale in order to make room in 
your garage for the Toro rider, the shop- 
vac, the weed-whacker, and the 15 cases 
of heavyweight oil that you got on sale at 
Price Club. Against your will you will 
become a connoisseur of malls; you will 
know the difference between a strip mall, 
a pod mall, and a shopping plaza. And 
convenience stores, those exotic little 
roadside outposts that once fascinated 
you with their array of radioactive junk 
food and Skil-Claw machines, will be- 
come an entire life-support system. 

Consider the concept of 9 p.m. As 
anyone in the city can tell you, 9 p.m. is 
that magic hour when one begins to 





think about which restaurant one is 
going to for dinner. The ‘burbs have a 
different idea of what 9 p.m. means. For 
that is the magic hour when everything 
closes. If you have not eaten by 9 p.m., 
you will starve. And don’t be fooled by 
restaurants that claim to have a “late-nite 
menu”; that only means that you can get 
stale nacho chips covered with squirt 
cheese until 11 p.m., if the bartender feels 
like it. 

Do you think a car is a form of 
transportation? Wrong. A car is a piece of 
real estate. It is your little acre, and your 
mission, as a suburbanite, is to never 
leave it. Thus you will memorize the 
location of every drive-through window 
in three counties. You will start to keep a 
trenchcoat and a pair of Topsiders in the 
back seat in case that awful day ever 
comes when you actually have to get out 
of the car and conceal the fact that you’ve 
been driving around in your bathrobe. 
Which brings me to anothér uniquely 
suburban tragedy: daywear. 

Back when I was a Manhattanite, I 
occasionally invited friends from the 
wilds of New England to come down for 
a visit. These friends would always be 
fascinated by the streetwear of the 
average New Yorker; “Everyone looks so 
great!”, they would squeal, and proceed 
to march up to some drop-dead chic-ess 
and ask her where she got her boots, and 
how much she paid for them. Well, here’s 
something you ought to know: it’s not 
that everyone in the city looks so great. 
It's that everyone in the suburbs looks 
like hell. You can see them any day of the 
week emerging from their cars in all 
manner of rumpled sweatsuits and rot- 
ting sneakers, on their way to a public 
place where they will go about their 
business in broad daylight without a turn 
of their mashed hairdo. Suburbanites 
know that they look like hell, and they 
like it. They will defend to the death their 
God-given right to look like a dog’s 
dinner, and woe to the city slicker that 
takes them to task. Wealthy suburban 
women spend hundreds of dollars on 
designer sweats, so that they can be a 
fancy. mess. Suburban men delight in 
their weekend costumes of gigantic pink 
shorts and billowing knit tops in Easter 
Bunny pastels. They fought hard for this 
loss of dignity; to them it is an important 
perk of suburban living. 








We city girls, on the other hand, are 
trained from birth to gussy up for every 
occasion, from meeting the president to 
identifying muggers in a police line-up. 
So naturally I spent many a suburban 
morning applying make-up and dressing 
dramatically to get gas or go to the bank. 
I thought nothing of it until the day I was 
cruising the aisles at Ye Old Video 
Shoppe, dressed in a fetching little hat, 
small blue sunglasses, and black mesh 
gloves, when two small children ap- 
proached me shyly and asked me for my 
autograph. They thought I was Madon- 
na. I saw them later in the parking lot, 
crying. Their mother glared as I walked 
by. After that incident, I began to explore 
the art of toning down, a skill one can 
only acquire in a land where one reads 
seed catalogues and has entire conversa- 
tions about proper tire rotation. 

Did you ever wonder why grown-ups 
get married, move to the suburbs, and 
have children, in that order? Iknow why. 
It is the only way they will ever make 
friends. If you live in the suburbs and do 
not have a husband or children, you will 
not have any friends. It’s a fact. Oh, sure, 
sympathetic neighbors may send over a 
covered casserole now and then, but they 
will shun you from “family” activities, 
around which the whole of suburban 
social life revolves. If you try to go to a 
“family” restaurant, the hostess will eye 
you with suspicion and seat you with the 
widows at the counter. I myself have 
been tempted to drive around the 
neighborhood, knock on strangers’ doors 
and say, “Hi, my name is Mimi. Is there 
anyone here my age who wants to get 
married and have children with me?” 

The real problem with suburban baby- 
having is that those cute kids grow up to 
be hideous suburban teens. In New York 
City, there are no teenagers. Rich teens 
are sent away; all others make a seamless 
transition from adorable child to small, 
sophisticated adult. This is because NYC 
is run by grown-ups. Children are useful 
because they are entertaining and 
provide a satisfactory emotional outlet 
for adults. But teens have no power at all, 
and thus the entire social mutant known 
as “the adolescent” is happily non- 
existent. This urban teenlessness com- 
pares quite favorably to the suburbs, 
where teens have this peculiar notion 
that they are “the hope of the future,” 
that prom night is “the most important 
night of their lives,” and that if they don’t 
get that red Camaro for their sixteertth 
birthday, they will just die. The average 
suburban teen is drunk with power; 
packs of she-teens congregate in the 
malls fluffing their hairdos and wiggling 
their distressed denims for the benefit of 
sullen he-teens, smoking Marbs and 
hunkering into their jeans jackets. They 
think adults are washed up, pathetic 
vessels on a slow march to the grave. 

These teens don’t like the look of me, 
at all. Sometimes they call out to me. 
“Hey, where you from?” shouted one 
brave boy hanging with his buddies in 
front of Radio Shack. “Germany,” | 
answered. “Aw, cool,” he murmured, 
big-eyed. His teen radar for aliens and 
misfits had been proven right on, again. 

I am beginning to recognize other 
urbanites adrift in suburbia. They are the 
ones who are pulled over by the local 
police for attempting to walk to the 
grocery store. They are the only ones 
who think a store called “House of 
Doors” is hilarious, especially because it 
actually sells doors. I saw an ex-urbanite 
just yesterday, in town. She was dressed 
to the teeth, standing on the Post Office 
steps and howling about lawsuits at the 
top of her lungs, because she had just 
discovered that the P.O. was closed on 
Wednesdays. My heart went out to her, 
and I was sorely tempted to pull over and 
ask her where she got her shoes. 

Men and women of the city, heed my 
cry: do not fool yourselves into thinking 
that you are immune from the suburbs. 
Suburbia is bigger and stronger than you. 
In your heart, you are lazy, as you know; 
suburbia will appeal to this laziness, and 
you will crack. Oh, it may take months, 
even years, but eventually you will 
believe that buying coffee beans in little 
bags and grinding them at home is not 
only decadent and frivolous, but a waste 
of time better spent watching television. 
Hideous knockoffs of “designer” lamps, 
stacked in pyramid formation at K-Mart, 
will start looking good to you. You will 
fall for some hunk who rides a motor- 
cycle and wears skull rings, and your 
philosophy of life will deteriorate to the 
point where you will put your entire 
library in storage and wear a T-shirt that 
says “Shit Happens.” Or, in my case, 
“Some Things Just Evolve.” O 
























$ Casio scientific calculator is a must for science Casio solar i i 

; ( . i -powered scientific calculator. Does 
SAVE 2 majors! Featuring 38 functions for swift. and pre- SAVE $5 logical operations, base calculations and base 
cise calculations. 8 digit display, easy-to-use conversions (binary, octal, hexadecimal.) With 


keypad. Guide book included. (FX250) 10-digit di i 
O98 Oerns tea Boe won and 67 functions. (FX115) 

















BACK TO COLLEGE! 


Calculate the Savings on Casio 
Scientific Calculators! 








Save *10 on Casio Deluxe, 
FX-5000 Scientific Calculator. 
Great tor math, physics and statistics 
High!y-powertui, pocket-size calculator 

+o With 128 built-in formulas, 288 functions 
ane more. Features iarge, 2-iine digital 
isplav.Our reg, 49.99 











BEFORE YOU BUY: !f you see a lower price offered by any local stock- 
ing* retailer (verifiable written proof required) on the same model that 
Lechmere sells, we'll gladly meet that price. 

AFTER YOU BUY: If you find a lower price (either regular or advertised 
price) on the identical model of merchandise you purchased at 
Lechmere, we'll refund the price difference to you, if presented with 
verifiable written proof within 30 days of purchase. 

Does not apply to: mai! orders, manufacturers’ rebates, going out of business sales, floor 
samples, one-of-a-kind or !imited quantities, or when advertised iterns are not available trom 
other retailers. We reserve the right to limit quantities. 

* A local stocking retailer is defined as one that has the merchandise available on the premises 
and is located within 25 miles of our store 
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® 
WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 


CAMBRIDGE, MA_ DANVERS, MA DEDHAM, MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SEEKONK, MA SPRINGFIELD, MA WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
WORCESTER, MA ALBANY, NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY MANCHESTER, NH NASHUA, NH SALEM, NH NEWINGTON, CT WARWICK, RI 
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“SECRETARY 
*SEC./RECEPTIONIST 
“EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Start Locally, Full time/part 
time. Learn word processing 
and related secretarial skills. 
Home Study and Resident 
Training. Nat'l headquarters, 
Pompano Beach, FL. 
“FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 


«JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
1-800-327-772¢ 


THE HART SCHOOL 
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mco Places! 
Begin Your 


Travel Career 
This Fall! 








é # 0) 12:30 Every Thurs. 
: STOEL 6:30 pan. Wed., Oct. 5 


Day, Eve. & Sat. Courses Start Soon 





(617) 547-7750 
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If you were 
suddenh 
denied the 
right 

to vote, 


would fon 


fight to get it 
y 





ack? 


Exercise your freedom 
and vote November 8. 





VOTER REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE IS OCTOBER 11 
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SOAR TO 

EW HEIGHTS! 

TRAIN TO BE 


{te A PROFESSIONAL 
Oo +» TRAVEL AGENT « TOUR GUIDE 
b » AIRLINE RESERVATIONIST 
Full or part time. We train on live airline computers. Home study and 
resident training. Financial aid available. Job placement assistance. 
National Headquarters , Pompano Beach, FL. 
American © ssede Training 
TRAVEL SCHOOL 
1-800-327-7728 


(ANceredited Member NHSC) 




















Ail. 


KNOW 





Take a First Aid class with the American Red 
Cross. We'll teach you what you ne@éd to 
know to save someone you love...from . 
choking, bleeding or dozens of otherlife 
threatening emergencies. 
Call your chapter of the American Red 
Cross today. And know it all. 





American 
Red Cross 














x Explore! 





Listen to 


* stardate 





ou 


‘O19. 





Astronomical and space-related 
information weekdays at 8:20am, 
5:20pm, and 8:20pm, and 
weekends too. 





Something pleasantly different. 
WUMB Radio at UMass/Boston. 


Funded in part by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. For a 
free program guide, call 929-7930. 




















available in our various departments. 


ANNOUNCIN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England’s largest Arts and mi 
Entertainment weekly, has opportunities for people like you. Openings 


for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now 
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If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this 
option that’s available now. Ideal candidates should be enrolled at a local 
college in a program that allows you to receive college credit and work 
15-20 hours per week. 


You will gain experience in a specialized department, be exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about our 
newspaper creations. 


Departments with openings for interns include: 





ADVERTISING PERSONNEL/ ART EDITORIAL 
MARKETING/ HUMAN RESOURCES PRODUCTION CREDIT 
PROMOTIONS FINANCE 


Don’t wait until graduation to think about your future — 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 


Pw THE BOSTON @@ 











Susan Kelley, 








126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
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Frequent Reader 
Bonus Plan 
makes cashing 
In aS easy as 














FREQUENT READER 








You can get FREE admission to clubs, movies and. theatres, free 
albums, clothing, dining and much more. Simply buy the Phoenix every 
week and clip out the numbered coupon box next to the logo on the . 
cover. When you've collected four consecutively numbered coupons 
(example: 1-2-3-4, or 3-4-5-6), choose the offer you want from the list 
below and present all four coupons to the store, theatre, club or 
restaurant by the expiration date shown on the last coupon. (You'll 
have four weeks to redeem your coupons). Use the coupon form 
provided below to make collecting easy. 





ALLSTON ALE HOUSE 
Restaurant & Pub 
85 Harvard St. Allston 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Always new, always exciting, always 

an experience. 

64 Brattle St., Cambridge 

BUY ONE TICKET, GET ONE FREE 












FREE ADMISSION 


BRATTLE THEATRE 

Hollywood & foreign classics in a vintage 
theatre setting 

40 Brattle St. Cambridge 


PHOENIX, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, MA 
02215. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 





CATCH A RISING STAR 
Featuring the best comedy & music 7 
nights a week. 


- 30 JFK St., Cambridge : 
ADMISSION 


FREE 
Valid Tues., Wed., Thu, only. Limit 1 per party. Based on 
availability . 


EDIBLE REX 

Where the suburbs meet the beat 
251 Old Concord Road, Billerica 
FREE ADMISSION 

Value up to $12. 


THE GARMENT DISTRICT 
An alternative dept. store 

200 Broadway, Cambridge 
FREE PAIR OF BLUE JEANS 


GROVER'S 

Where Boston's best play the 
North Shore's best 

392 Cabot St., Beverly 

FREE ADMISSION 

Void for special events. 


HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 

You don''t just rent a car, 

you rent a company™ 

Park Plaza, Boston 

200 FREE MILES & FREE UPGRADE 
From Subcompact to Fullsize only; Park Plaza, Boston 
Location Only. Not to be used in conjunction with other 
promotional offers. 


HOLLYWOOD VIDEO EXPRESS 
Cambridge's most eclectic video store 
1740 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

2 FREE MOVIE RENTALS W/ FREE 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Limit one redemption per customer. 


JOY OF MOVEMENT 
The best work-out in town! 
FREE JOM T-SHIRT 


Non-members only; Available at Kenmore, Copley, 
Cambridge locations. 


JOHNNY D'S 

Different kinds of music for all kinds of 
people. 17 Holland St., Somerville 
FREE ADMISSION 


LASERIUM / HAYDEN 
PLANETARIUM 
A New experience in sight and sound 
Museum of Science/ Hayden Planetarium, 
Boston 
FREE PAIR OF PASSES 

To receive passes send 

your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 

stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Please specify 
Planetarium OR Laserium. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BICYCLE TOURS 
Cycling weekends at country inns 

P.O. Box 547-PX, Henniker, NH 03242 
1-800-245-4649 

FREE BIKE RENTAL OR 10% TOUR 
DISCOUNT 


FREQUENT READER PARTICIPANTS 


SERENDIPITY Ill 

Life is too short to eat boring food 
Faneuil Hall, Boston 

FREE FROZEN HOT CHOCOLATE 
SOMERVILLE THEATER 

Davis Square, Somerville 

Classic Films and a whole lot more. 
FREE ADMISSION FOR 2 


Passes available by mail only,To receive passes send 
your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 
stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS/SOM; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Good for films 
only, Valid Mon-Thurs. 


STITCHES 

Boston's best comedy; 969 Comm. Ave. 
FREE ADMISSION 

Valid night of show; Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays only. 

UNDERGROUND CAMERA 

Home of “Porky Pics." Studio quality 5x7's 
FAST! 

2 FREE ROLLS OF FILM 

24 Exp.35mm ISO Underground Premium 

Quality film only. At participating locations only.” 
VIDEOSMITH 

The movie buffs movie store. All Locations 
FREE COPY OF THE BOOK, RATING THE MOVIES” 


VIDEO ODYSSEY 
Your quest ends here. 557 Tremont St., Boston 
FREE BLANK KODAK VHS VIDEOTAPE 
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The expiration date of any set of four coupons Is based on the date of the last coupon 
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Talk to Japan -- 






5 hours for only $9.95! 





That's right. 


services today. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, 





1) With your computer and modem, dial 576-0862 
(At.2400 bps, dial 576-2981) 

2) Press Return twice. : 

3) Enter JOINBOSTON at the Username prompt. 

4) Enter EMAIL at the Password prompt. 





For only $9.95 /month you can use DELPHI/Boston to commu- 
nicate with Japan or anywhere else in the world. Services include electronic 
mail, online conference, Telex, FAX interconnect, message posting and more. 
All you need is a computer and modem to start enjoying quality online 


See a free preview and sign up online: 


DELPHI/Boston 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 
















DELPHI/Boston Incorporated * Three Blackstone Street * Cambridge MA 02139 




















Welcome spring. A perfect time for a new beginning. 
The Inner Power Development Center. 
Wishing you all that you need to do what you want and all that 
you want to do what you need. 





« Psychotherapy 

* Hypnosis 

* Psychic development classes 

The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer the powerful 
combination of psycho therapy and hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety 
depression. sexual dysfunction. substance abuse. concentration and a wide 
variety of psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals and couples. 
Days and evenings 

Sliding scale 


696-2375 


South Shore & Brookline 








Joyce Dolberg. M.A 





EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia ¢ Bulimia « Compulsive Eating 
group ¢ individual 
«couple ¢ family therapy 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 
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Want someone to listen? 
Sometimes it helps to talk. The 

people at CODE are there to listen 

- supportively and non-judgmentally. 
They are available 24 hours a day, seven days a week, to 
LISTEN. Your conversation will be totally anonymous and 
confidential. 
If you are feeling suicidal, are having an individual or family 
crisis, just need to talk, or are in need of information, — 
CODE is there for you. CODE is a non-profit organization. 


Call CODE at 263-8777 or 486-3130 
HOTLINE/MULTLSERVICE CENTER _/ 
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WEIGHT OR EATING PRoBLEMS? 
FEEDING OURSELVES 


AN EFFECTIVE ALTERNATIVE TO DIETING. A GROUP 
PROGRAM ON COMPULSIVE EATING SINCE 1975 
CALL 661-3727 
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~ INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL: $48.00 ! 


\ I 
1 HAVE } ($93.00 value) 
Special Good Through January 1, 1989 

\ Must present ad at time of visit I 
1 YOU = NCLUDES: 
* Complete GYN Exams , 
; PRICED = -ChokeofMaleor Female Physicians 
+ Confidential Care ' 
' * Pap Smear I 
; BIRTH = ~ThreeMonths Supply of Birth Control Pisor \ 
5 OEE eS a, 
‘contro. “oa | 
BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CENTER | 

314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston,MA _—sit 
j LATELY? FOR APPOINTMENTS... Call 267-7171 ! 
1 On the Green Line l 
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FEEDING AND EATING 


SPECIALISTS 

Individual and group counseling 
now forming for women with eating 
concerns. 

Services by licensed Psychologist 
and Nutritionist R.D. 

Call 325-1995 




















Time to ACT 
Aids Community 
Testing 


Completely confidential 
results in 5-7 days. 


Reputable agency in 
convenient downtown 
location. 


Please call for appointment 
742-6570 
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Continued from page 5 

watched in terror as the indicator 
on the oxygen-tank dial climbed 
to 15, the maximum setting. By 10 
o'clock that night, Halberstadt 
lay in the intensive-care unit, 
burning with fever and panting 
like a dog. Ward felt like scream- 
ing. 

A tall man with curly salt-and- 
pepper hair, a thick mustache, 
and a robust laugh, Ward grew 
up in a Catholic family, believing 
that if you just worked hard 
enough, you could fix anything. 
But in those terrible July days, he 
was helpless. 

When Halberstadt died, on July 
24, Ward’s world crumbled. He 
held himself together through 
the memorial service. That 


August he moved into a new - 


condominium. He was again see- 
ing a full schedule of clients. But 
inside he was sinking. He re- 
members coming home a few 
months after. Halberstadt died 
and crawling into a ball on his 
bed. He cried for a while. Then he 
got off the bed and wedged 
himself between the bed and the 
wall. “I felt that I was leaking out 
of my skin,” he remembers. “My 
grief was all liquid. When I got 
between the bed and the wall, it 
contained me.” 

Others tell similar stories. On a 
recent Tuesday night, therapist 
Stephen McNulty is leading a 
bereavement group for AIDS 
survivors sponsored by New 
York’s Gay Men’s Health Crisis. 
A blond-haired man says he can 
pinpoint the day “when he just 
came out of shock” following his 
lover's death a few months 
before. “It happened all of a 
sudden,” he says, and for the last 
three weeks he has been crying 
uncontrollably. 

An aerobics instructor in a 
black T-shirt, black tights, and 
electric-blue socks says he has 
been tormented recently by the 
memory of finding his lover dead 
in the bathtub when he came 
home from work. The image 
haunts him. 

Earlier that week, he says, he 
yelled at one of the women in his 
aerobics class. “I have this much 
patience,” he says, holding his 
thumb and index finger a few 
inches apart. “My tolerance for 
the rest of the world is gone. I 
walk in [to class] and I want to 
kill them. I really want to say, 
“You are ugly, you are disgusting. 
There is no hope for you.’ 

“'l feel like a little boy that is so 
abandoned. I feel so needy, | am 
telling everybody to hug me.... 
I feel like a screaming kid is 
inside me crying for help.” 

*” * ~ 

Since his lover's death, Mike 
Ward has lost several more close 
friends to AIDS. Yet he has 
learned ways to endure his grief. 
A few years ago, he made a 
conscious decision to choose 
hope over despair. He meditates 
and prays. “I think I have a 
clearer sense of the fragility of all 
our lives. I think when I believed 
I could keep Mark alive, I believ- 
ed I was immortal. I don’t believe 
that anymore.” 

This spring Ward's closest 
friend, who was diagnosed 
almost five years ago, was sick. 
Ward was worried about him, 
concerned about a new wave of 
grieving should he die. But Ward 
no longer fears sinking into the 
same depths he felt after 
Halberstadt’s death. “I can’t im- 
agine having to get off the bed 
and down onto the floor again. 
I'm much more willing to let 
somebody hold me. . . . I'd have a 
friend over here in a minute. I 
wouldn’t hesitate to get that kind 
of help. I know I'll grieve terribly. 
I'll also know that in a couple of 
weeks the pain is not as exquisite 
and as intense. And that in a 
couple of months, the depression 
shifts a little bit, and in a couple 
of years you integrate it and 
move on. I’ve done it often 
enough now that I know the 





” 


process. 

Anderson, the New York City 
architect, helped by therapy as 
well as his er and his 
friends, feels grateful for his own 
recovery. His fears of contracting 
AIDS have subsided since he was 
tested and learned he was anti- 
body negative. “At that point, I 
realized I was going to have to 
live. If I wasn’t going to die of 
this, I probably wasn’t going to 
die of cancer as my parents did. I 
probably wasn’t going to die of a 
heart attack, because I was doing 
aerobics and taking care of my- 
self. 1 was probably going to live 
into my 80s as my grandparents 
did. It was scary. I had to go from 
finishing up thy life to making 
plans for the rest of my life.” 

“T’ve gone through it,” he says 
today. “I’m okay.” Still, he says, 
“I'm fairly pessimistic about what 
is going to happen, when what 
I've gone through starts becom- 
ing commonplace. There are go- 
ing to be lots of people sick and 
lots of other people who are shell 
shocked by what's going on.... 
There are going to be a lot of 
people out there who are going to 
be walking wounded. It’s not 
going to be just a bunch of people 
who die. People who survive 
[AIDS] are going to be very sick, 
too.” 


in Boston, Peter Lombardi is 
calling on organizations such as 
Boston AIDS Action Committee 
to devote more attention to the 
needs of survivors. “We are all 
grieving, but we are all doing it 
solely for the most part,” says 
Lombardi. “It’s very rarely that 
we touch those painful places 
together. We are afraid to touch 
each other’s pain for fear it will 
stimulate our own. We are afraid 
to burden each other. 

“The AIDS industry isn’t much 
better than the culture at large at 
giving support around issues of 
loss and grief. We haven't even 
begun to touch them really. We 
are going to pay for it somehow. 
What we have done is an ex- 
traordinary job in coming 
together to provide an incredible 
groundswell of services [to the 
sick and dying]. One of the things 
we forget is how to take care of 
ourselves.” 

Ministering to oneself can take 
a myriad of forms. Therapists and 
grief experts counsel that 
survivors of AIDS deaths — just 
like survivors of other tragedies 
— need to tell their stories, to 
recount the details of what they 
have been through. They need 
friends willing to listen to their 
despair and anger and guilt. 
“There is nothing the matter with 
grieving individually,” says Fran- 
cis Giambrone, the Cambridge 
therapist who has worked ex- 
tensively with people with AIDS. 
“But sometimes it is too much. 
We need support. We need touch. 
We need someone saying, ‘It’s 
okay. You're not alone in this. I 
grieve too." ’ 

For cases of bereavement over- 
load, or other complicated grief 
reactions, Worden, the Harvard 
psychologist, recommends grief 
therapy, guided by a skilled 
practitioner who can support the 
survivor in going through the 
hard and painful work of griev- 
ing each significant loss, one by 
one. 

Both Worden and Lifton are 
optimistic about the prospects for 
survivors to recover, even from 
extremely traumatic losses. 
“People who have suffered from 
extreme loss or a series of losses 
and from intensely traumatic 
experiences are in some ways 
most suitable for some form of 
therapy,” Lifton asserts. “This is 
because it can be therapy for 
what might be considered an 
expectable human reaction to an 
abnormal situation. It is the 
situation that is abnormal. The 
reaction is not necessarily. Thera- 
peutic intervention can be quite 
effective, and sometimes fairly 
rapidly so.” 

Perhaps most far-reaching in 
their power to heal are communi- 
ty grief rituals like the Bridges 

Continued on page 16 
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Losses 


Continued from page 14 
memorial service, conceived by 
Peter Lombardi and inaugurated 
two winters ago by the Boston 
AIDS Action Committee. Inside a 
crowded room in Faneuil Hall 
last December, the Reverend Kim 
Crawford Harvie, a Unitarian- 
Universalist minister, asked the 
overflow audience to stand and 
call out names of friends, re- 
latives, loved ones who had died 
of AIDS. “T’d like to invite you to 
call into this place the memory of 
those who have died of AIDS,” 
she began. “Based on the Latin 
American tradition of honoring 
those who have been ‘disap- 
peared’ or killed in the revol- 
utions of their countries, today 

. wewill collectively acknowledge, 
in loud voices, the continuing 
presence of our lost loved ones: 
among us. For those of you who 
are willing to speak a name, 
please stand, alone or with 
others, and when you are re- 
cognized, call it out so we all may 
hear. We will respond together, 
‘Presente!’ ” 

Giambrone heard hame after 
name of men from the first group 
he led for people with AIDS in 
Boston. Mark Halberstadt. 
“Presente!’’ Pedro Lopez. 
‘‘Presente!’’ Ed Byrnes. 
“Presente!” All dead. He did a 
quick calculation: only two from 
that original group were still 
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BACK BAY’S 
FINEST 
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Delicious thick char-broiled steaks, 
id rtoe and Rinitioes beled bar 

imported beers & wines 

and starring modest prices 


EQUINOX “ 
HAItR+>OESIGN NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 


IVSPCA 2oieincis 
for animals 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. MA Arteta 
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News Alone 
is Not Enough! 
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GIVES YOU A RADIO MAGAZINE 


BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW is a pectin ng summary of 
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special taste 


News. music. talk and listener metaaton are all 
blended by 
Investigation, information. entertainment: we'll give you a 
of why the week ends here on FM-104 


WBCN’'s talented news department 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 


TOPICS FOR THE BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW----- SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2 
Nicholas Daniloff * The journalist remembers his captivity in the 
Soviet Union in the recently published Two Lives, One Russia. 
The Shuttle Discovery « Kelly Beatty of Sky and Telescope 
magazine looks at the new space mission - what it means to Nasa 


and America's space goals. 


Psychic Edgar Cayce « His grandson Charles Thomas Cayce 
with the latest research into his grandfather's trance readings. 
David Cronenberg « The horror movie maven discusses his 


suspense film "Dead Ringers." 


Plus Tank on Sports...Dr. Rick Herman... The Cosmic Muffin... 
Open house real estate news... and the Audio IQ tests “Your news 


IQ's " and “You bet Your Ears” 




















PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 








BOSTON. NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 3 

7 p.m. GAME OF THE WEEK. BNN-TV Sports covers local public 
high school football every week through Thanksgiving Day. Latin 
Academy vs. Boston English. Play-by-play, interviews and color 
commentaries. Julie Mallen, producer. Two hour coverage of Satur- 
day Oct. 1 game. 

ORIENTATION MEETING FOR BOSTON RESIDENTS WHO WANT 
TO BECOME ®8NN TV ACCESS PRODUCERS. 7 P.M. BLACK- 
STONE ACCESS CENTER, 50 W. BROOKLINE ST., SOUTH END. 
$5. ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEE TO JOIN BNN, $10 REFUN- 
DABLE SIGN UP FEE FOR TV CLASSES. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4 

9:30 p.m. Voice Of The Arab World. in Arabic and in English. 
History, art and culture of Arab countries. Zagloul E. Ayad, 
producer. 

10 p.m. Health Effects Of Low Level Radiation. Dr. Alice Stewart, 
MD, research pioneer into the effects of low level radiation on 
human and low level xrays on pregnant women. Answers questions 
about low level radiation and your health. N.E. Coalition On Nuclear 
Polution, producer. 

WEDENSDAY, OCTOBER 5 

10:30 p.m. “What Goes Around, Comes Around.” If you would like 
to adopt a two year old greyhound as a pet watch this show. David 
Smith, producer. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 

9:30 p.m. Face The City. Public affairs. Leon Nelson, civil rights 
activist Ralph Cooper, Boston Veterans Benefit Ciearing House. 
Sophia Gurley, moderator. Abby Showbowale, producer. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7 

8:30 a.m. Healthnet. Substance Abuse And Pregnancy. Dr. Kenneth 
Edelin, chief of obstetrics-gynecology at Boston City Hospital. Dis- 
cussion of drugs and affects on fetus. 

6 p.m. Greater Boston Minority Health Coalition. Dr. Alice Adams, 
MD, Dorchester physician; Linda Parker of Jamaica Plain, second 
vice president of the coalition, Jacqueline Mohammend of Roxbury, 
community coalition liason; Gregory Sullivan, host-moderator. 
Coalition plans to focus on AIDS in black community. 





6:30 p.m. Weekly Forum. By, for and about people with disabilities. 
Services available. Opportunities. Accomplishments. Rights Ex- 
perts discuss relevant subjects. Patrick Feeley, attorney at Hill and 
Barlow on Anti-discrimination laws. Mohsen Tehrani, host. Steve 
Coveney, producer. 

7 p.m. Bright ideas. Latch key kids. U. Mass. cooperative Extension 
Servicer, producer. 

7:30 p.m. WAC-TV. “Mandela Is.'’ Making a case for self determir=- 
tion. Ann McGovern and Victoria Hull, producers; ‘March Fur 
Peace,” teen march against war in Amherst, MA. Charlies Rosina, 
producer. 

9:30 p.m. The Baseball Show. interview show. From Fenway Park. 
KevinVahey, producer. 

10 p.m. Telekreyol. Magazine in Creole for Haitian communtiy on 
political crisis in Haiti. (R. of Sept 22) 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8 

7:30 p.m. Gay Boston. Mimi Gerstell. About the gay and lesbian 
communtiy. Candace Van Auken, host. Mary Kennedy and Eileen 
Joyce, producers. 

9:30 p.m. Animal Rights. Do students have the right to refuse to 
dissect animais? Mary de la Valette, producer. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9 
7 p.m. Sia aeatt dagten ieetamemen i oee aie 


8 p.m. Second Take Production. ‘ ‘Crisis in Day Care.” Why day 
care is scarce and expensive. Yvonne Jones, family day care 
coordinator for V.1.P.; Alfreda Jones, director, Marshall Community 
Day Care; Karen Piattes, District 65, Day care workers Union. Joe 
Schneiderman, Second Take producer of segment and director, 
Elien Jackson Day Care Center. Co-producer is Robin Mide. 

8:30 p.m. Weekly Forum. By, for and about people with disabilities. 
Patrick Feeley, attorney at Hill and Barlow, on anti-discrimination 
laws. Host-moderator, Moshen Tehrani. Steve Coveney, producer. 
9 p.m. Moments With God. Rev. Ouriel de Jesus. Assembly of God 
minister. in Portuguese. 





alive. 

He stood and in a big voice 
called out the name of his friend 
Geno Lipsky. “Presente!” He 
stood again. Tom Schuman. 
“Presente!” And again. Pedro 
Martinez. ‘Presente!’’ Then 
Mohammed Hafiz. “Presente!” 
And Peter Meic. “Presente!’”” He 
almost forgot Maria Laughlin, a 
skinny woman with dyed hair, 
from the projects in Chelsea. 
Maria, who had been married for 
23 years before her husband 
walked out on her, had had a 
brief affair with a janitor, a fling 
that had left her with AIDS and 
would take her life. Maria — the 
mother of a 15-year-old son — 
who had made them laugh so 
much and who was gone too. 
Maria Laughlin. “Presente!” 

It was an afternoon of hugging 
and crying and wailing and 
laughing, when the grief was at 
times overwhelming, recalls 
Giambrone. It was also a time of 
healing. Looking around the 
room, he remembers feeling a 
tremendous pride in a communi- 
ty that was learning to grieve 
together. “I realized I belong to a 
family, and this family is going to 
take care of me if I get sick. | 
could look around and see people 
who would be at my bedside,” he 
says. 

Today, Lombardi is dreaming 
of another kind of memorial: an 
AIDS garden where people could 
come throughout the year to 
remember loved ones and replen- 
ish themselves. As he envisions 
it, the garden would be a place 
where “people could come and 
scatter ashes and do memorial 
plantings. People could come and 
work there as a way of doing 
meditation around the person 
they lost. They could come and 
plant a tree and come back and sit 
under the tree, or build a stone 
bench where they could come 
and sit, and that would be their 
place to think about that person. 
They could come in groups or 
come alone. 

“The garden could be a whole 
way of discovering ways of griev- 
ing. I am a firm believer in the 
natural world and how healing 
that is.” 

Lombardi’s garden would be a 
place for~ reflection. “That's 
what's needed,” he says. “With 
these kinds of issues, the answers 
don’t come quickly or easily. 
They come out of wisdom, and 
wisdom takes reflection and time 
to let these things settle and mull 
and move and ferment and rise 
again.” 0 
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900 Beacon St., Boston 
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Charge $2.50 wi 
Dinner 7 days, : 
,, 11:30 a.m. - midnight se 
s ; | 
“The rewards were substantial “Strikes us as a small miracle 
well prepared. slight!) exotic It 1s by far the best of the three 
cursine loaded with unusual Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
spicy tastes and priced The Harbus News 
so modestly . 
& & & Boston Globe 


Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE LUNCH 
Sun ‘Thurs 50010 00pm — FREE PARKING AT DINNER | 9" $2! 1130-3 pm 
\ 4512 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 J e 


You may find it surprising that up to 
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Gl Fresh homemade food 60% of all cancers can be prevented. By 
served every day! avoiding excessive exposure to sunlight, 
Giardino NOW INTRODUCING by not smoking cigarettes, by not overeat- 
Cafe Beer & Wine Selection! | ing and by following a diet high in fiber 
GOURMET PIZZA “— ‘gl in ng 
SOUP -—— SALADS — e battle isn’t ov Ww in- 
SAMOICaES ne over but we are win 

+ (617) 267-6124 Hours: Pl 7 

132 Brookline Ave. Mon. - Fri. 6am. - 9 p.m. ; ease support the American Cancer 
Boston, MA 02215 Sat. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. Society. 
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e Fresh Homemade Soups 





e Delicious Appetizers, Entrees & Sandwiche 
—) ¢ Daily Lunch & Dinner Deals 


SUPER SAN. 








CAMBRIDGE 524 Comm. Ave 
The Garage Kenmore Sq. * 536-7662 BRAINTREE 
36 JFK. St *Harvard Sq.* 497-6689 119 Newbury St. * 247-4983 South Shore Plaza * 843-4658 
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oe eye . 7 . 99 
| | I gave the Philippines a piece of my mind. 
| sal AXU | 
: G) Mary Krausz is an ex-Peace Corps volunteer. She was a teacher 
4, BOS f ON i in the Philippines. She sums up her experience this way, 
| | ‘Now there's no question about it... 1’m a better teacher for it.” 
| | Enter an all new world of ( We need people like Mary. we need people with skills, 
} | tropical dining and enjoy our L4 with an education. We need Agriculturists, Accountants, Civil 
(= lo ( Engineers. French Majors, Nurses, Teachers, Urban Planners 
\)} sensational Polynesian unge \; / We need you if you've got any of these skills 
| featuring PANAVISION wide screen T.V. | We need you to help people who are literally dying 
| Ht for lack of what you've got in your mind 
*| Luncheon-Dinner-Takeout _ 


- Join the Peace Corps. 
Give the world a piece of your mind. 


/'\ 109 BROOKLINE AVE. — PARKING IN REAR AFTER 4 P.M. 
7 VISITOUROTHERLOCATIONSIN ~~ Cal] ACTION 800- 474-8580 
| CAMBRIDGE WoRcesTer| . 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 
| NEXT TO ALEWIFE NEAR CENTRUM | 
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The Puzzle... 


#622 Modifiers 


Each of the words at the right has been altered to suggest a 
familiar two-word phrase or expression. The first phrase, for 
example, is ‘‘split ends." Can you figure out the rest? 




















1) 7) 
2) 8) 
3) 9) 
4) 10) 
5) 11) 
6) 12) 








Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix: Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #622 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, October 10. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #620 


Most of our readers swept through ‘‘Team Work.’’ Oh, sure, 
Fisk was out of the line-up (Salas was catching), which made the 
White Sox a little tricky. But we gave you the Red Sox; and the 
Ripkins made the O's pretty easy. Either you know this stuff or 
you don’t. And most of you did. 

The teams were: 1) Toronto Biue Jays, 2) New York Mets, 3) 
Texas Rangers, 4) Baltimore Orioles, 5) Houston Astros, 6) New 
York Yankees, 7) Minnesota Twins, 8) Detroit Tigers, 9) Boston 
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Red Sox, 10) Cincinnati Reds, 11) Chicago White Sox, and 12) 9 
Philadelphia Phillies. ) 3 0) 
We're sending T-shirts to the team below. TEXAFORNIA 2 
1) Peter Olson, Nashua, NH 5 6 abrhbi , 
2) Sonja Nathan, Middleton GY RH 7030 
4) Ron Levinsky, Boston BM 4010 ie 3 EI fi 
5) Michael San Filippo, Brighton GD W 2000 
6) David Zimmerman, Allston a e : : ; : 
7) Agawam de Bernardo, Medford 
8) Paul Jaillett, Gardner . - . ; 1 1 ) 1 2) 
9) Glen Bergendahl, Hudson, NH DR 5121 
10) Paula Warniment, Brockton Ss 3010 
Ss 1010 
P 2000 
Vv 2000 
Totals 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
COPYING MULTI COLOR COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 
OFFSET PRINTING © Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in © Copies, to 3 ft.. x 25 ft 


© 9900 and Kodak copies 
¢ Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
e Red, blue, green, and brown 


copies, from black artwork forms 
° GBC and Velo binding ° Typesetting 
e Facsimile Transmission (FAX) ° Photostats 


© Seven days a week, while 
you wait 


© Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, Carbonless 


© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 
¢ Instant offset printing 


Enlarge and reduce 


© Bond, vellum or colored paper 
output 


© While you wait service 


© Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
line work precisely reproduced 


from artwork or 35mm slides 
enlarge and reduce 

¢ Brilliant color Cibachrome prints 
and overhead transparencies 

© From artwork, slides, chromes, 
3-D objects, enlargements and 
reductions 


SALAS A OR ARR We RB ORI RB “CA LLTHE COPS” 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 


815 Boylston Street 267-9267 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
(opposite Prudential) 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
Saturday 8:30-6 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 

230 Congress Street (at High St. 451-1566 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 9 gh St.) 
(Copley Sa. at Dartmouth) 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9. One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Saturday 8:30-5 Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

One International Place 330-8880 

Monday-Friday 8-6 
SROOKL EN CHESTNUT HILL 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 

Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 


(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 
Saturday 8:30-6 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


(opposite Star Market) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 





LOPY GOP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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MUSIC BY 


T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 
SECRET WORD 
NITEWORK 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY: 


etter, 
BANK OF 


be | WENX [0l7 au bon pain LIGHT. BANK OF BOSTON UNO BLU. Bookstore Mall PANN A AND po Acai 
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CLASSIFIEDS 
CONTINUED 
FROM THE 

NEWS SECTION 


REAL 
ESTATE 


APARTRENTS 


to 
aa 3 ‘bdrm os 
cabinets, firs, 
porches, 


int, front & 
tile bath. $975/mo, owner. 
782-8051. 


ia 


paint, 





BEACON HILL, 1 BDRM, 
pes y. $700. Note oe? 


$700. Nofee, 
Sibyli 742-6961 or 495-2178. 

















GLOUCESTER, Live on 

No. Shore, nr beach 
ge beaut 1 barn 
windows, 1st 
$750w/ ht. 525-3698 


JAMAICABLAI SBR, living 


@-i-k, porch. 
a ~eenones from T, 
$900/mo+. Call 522-1349 


a3 


1 


fase 
3z 








of closets, indry 

hk & drvway. 

Conv to T & 93. $1050/mo + 
662-5782 





BOSTON, a A sm 
1bdrm, hrd 

ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 
969-3453 


SOUTH END, 1bdrm, sunny, 
rvtd, w/d, 4th fir, nr —_ 
tals. $650 inci. utils. 
523-6051. Avail 10/1 














SOUTHERN N.H., 4rms, 
BOSTON - REVERE nwly mvtd. 2 fam. te 
WINTHROP APT’S emg Or GF 
rof_ pre mo. 
selection of 1, 2, & 3BR, 603-432- 6pm 
many new “ioe — the vera - 
on T, $500 500+. No t 
M gi cE f 
LOCUS CO. 581-0750 Davi sat, GAM wees om 
BOSTON, So End. Sunny Oth. $1 
1BR, fir-thru, hdwd A 
spacious closet, Indry. 
heated. No fee THE ART 
OF LIVING 
oes & CO Five minute walk to Looe 





bdrm, w/d. $1000 


BOSTON, SOUTH END, Nr 
Pru, ige 2 
incids ht/hw. Avail now. 
266-8822. 





BRIGHTON/Comm Ave 





WED BY: 
TUESDAY AT 
12:00 ! 





ta Prime loc, No 
we mod 4+ BR, 
We T, $1600. 527-3002. 


BRIGHTON studio sublet 
Nov-Ap safe clean quiet 
525mo 738-6138 nr T & bus. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 bdrm, waik 

to Porter Sq, $825 w/out 
tis. Oct 1. 868-8826, or 
623-5041. 








Place, the Pru and Newbu' 
St. Lare one bedroom 


couple . 
First, last and one month se- 


required. Ref- 
$900/month. 
Mrs. O'Meara 
WATERFRONT 
RENTALS 
New construction. 1 & 2 
BR's, parking, daily shuttle & 
Bi Goor transport. From 
1000/mth. Cail 889-4446 


WELLESLEY, SWM, 27, to 
shr delux 8 rm hse. Pref prof, 
rad stud, or artists. 2 biks 

Rt 9. $450 incides all. 
237-4855 


eae nie 
APTS. WANTED 


yr prof male seeks ry to 
share w/other prof. $250 ap- 
prox | know a lot for a littie! 
Dave 738-5685. 


curity 
erences. 
236-1456. 











CHARLESTOWN, — 
new, 2BR condo, Fy 
K&B, 2nd fir, expsd cry 
Sq. $950 No comm PV 


CHARLESTOWN 
NAVY YARD 


NEW CONSTRUC ON 
Waterfront 1 y BR 
townhomes from $990 incl 
t & hot 


indoor pkng, hea’ 
water. Call 241-9288 


CHELSEA, A beaut 1-2-3 
bdrm apt, stained glass, mod 
K&B, hdwd firs, on bus line, 
5 mins to Boston. $695, 
unhtd. By owner. 889-2866. 


CHELSEA, eng F 2BR 

on nice st, ig rms, hdwd firs, 

new kitchen w/ island, d&d, 

os bath, pe ayy 
S to park, s 

$8 5/mo. NO ree Call 

Susan RE 884-151 














LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





FENWAY, Beacon & Park 
Drive wf Rear. Launary 
apts. Avi Laund 
bsmt. $800-$1100. No 
1-757-9063{0} 
1-898-221 HE) 


ALLSTON 


2M, eas +, looking 
for oom) | in apt or hse for 
9/1 in Allston/Brighton area. 
Willing to share a room. Call 
Mike at 254-2044. 


GWM prof resp neat non- 
smkr no pets sks living sit. 
Prefer 1 bdrm apt in Western 
will 





suburbs. consider 













































































COSTON , oem Kane ee Reeapcone mma sy aesh 
rv 5 ' A 
CONDO SEARCH tax . wide 19s baste soe het pkng, nr cas ober to shrig, 2BR —-Vict near T w/ 4 borms, 3 
i af ao Beresme faaraceie Berewomcrds 
. rm, din, rm, , 

OR INVESTOR et w/d, nog! | nice home. flex. 3363+. 522-9457 
ch emptewuit’ og Sq, F 50+ ¥2 utils. 868-1750 Opm. Lv mess. 
beeen Let ue save you the B GOVERNMENT Fi + to share « CAMBRIDGE, M/F for ige aoe ris wae PLAIN- nr 

time and trouble which adds S bdrm apt. Washer/dryer/ sunny 2 BR apt inhse, great «Warm. 26% to Shr 
PO eine ane ene com. 81 ¢ repair) fore- Pan loc nr Garden & Huron, [meg 6.6 4024005 
we ae pli TB BE hdwd firs, d & d, w & d, pkg, meg 
= quent properties. Now ure snin 54.2 $550incl ut. 497-6990, Steve. JAMAICA PLAIN, OF, prof 
Call ber serious mature prof, 2M/1F, 25+. sk 
ing your area Le ) 2cats sk quiet resp. consid = CAMBRIDGE, Shr twnnse, Lividin tm ag % bath, 
CHESTNUT HILL Condo tor *urTent list. 24 hrs. bdrm, irg study. Avail aay ae w/d. $325+ e128 lv ms 
rNU 10/1. Contact Benn n wkdayS $550 incids all. 492-6180. rng layne 7 RM hse, 
Sor condo, "wal to” wall UINNNNmmmmmmmmmes £4, 929-6292 or lvmssg 00 = sox «re8p_-M/F,_nonsmoke, no 
carpeting, eatin kithcen, free BELMONT, F rmmt wnated, isnny rm, 12min drugs. $320/mo including 
pool, tennie, 2 deeded HOUSEMATES prof/grad, non-smkg to otras mmik. $450 hon util, 524-6694. 
oP Sey ends eeks — share Irg 3bdrm + util. 547-0339. KILLINGTON Resp. to 
fe0.$124,000. ” 1927-4738, MIF other. 25+ ron.amkng. howd fir, wid. 10 min bus to precy atae spre none ol y 
late $325 itil val 40/1. sea 7a78, Povacn aw der ae Wnt for season, prvt rm, jaccuzzi. 
Py: ava ° 4 
MILFORD, affordable 3odrm 354 a5q4 ‘ Harvard. $305.  742-4288,762-7323. 

. 40 mins from Boston. ag ogy hf Hl. +. 661-0094CAM- HOME 
easy access to 495. 2 car ALLSTON, 1F wanted to shr or bi, shr 3 bdrm house BRIDGE/SOM, sk rmmt to AES IONT HOME 
prkng, 2 full bths, w/dhkups, 5 bdrm apt with 1F & 2M. = (sorry, no pets,). $350+ 1/3 hr 4br apt. Walk to Harvard pom consciou Bae 1 
tully ; = a Rent & util. Avi now. —_uttils. 647-9865. $305, 661-0094 Ms prefa, esoimes sh 
Cai 78-2895. = BRIGHTON, 1M/F to share GAMBRIDGE, woman 26+ _ utils. ean Soeoae-1 849 

 gragthoge sk resp M/F 2BRaptnr BC, w/t for 5 bdrm house TAWRENCE, prof GF m4 
Need house or condo on 25+ frndly hsehid nr == pkng, yr on Pond. + Inman and Central Sq. perigee d nn 6 GMie to 
Cape Cod from 8/15-9/1 in red | ag no .smk/ pets, winter heat. Avi 10/1. Call Friendly, independant, no —esP fun nopemkg GM/F te 
for 2 weeks Stay $271+ utils, 646-6201 332-2366 aft 6pm smoking- pets. 354-8425. $375- a ls, 508-689-3528 
Se Sueeado or ARLINGTON prof F sk ath BRIGHTON. 1 Mor. 21-28 = CHESTNUT HLL veneers bee 
2 bdrm condo in Hilt fr Irg victorian hse w/frp!'on  tojoin2Finquiet3bdrmapt —_wantd. pegs yg cw 
Head, South Carolina. Cali redent. St. No smk nr T w/ pkg & yrd. $343+ yrd, nr pond ty i to shr nice clean furn 
236-7821 incids all. 643-3286. interest in politics. 782-6254.  Srientd pref $250. vq gee neene. Pare, inay, storene 




















MATCHING 


ROOMMATES INC. 


Established 1966 





+ America’s first and most personalized 


roommate service 


* Roommate satisfaction guarantee 
¢ Free update service 





OPEN 8 DAYS A WEEK 





























251 Harvard St. Hours: 
Brookline M-F 9 am-8 pm 
Coolidge Corner 
Sat. 9 am-5 pm 
office phone Sun. 11 am-5 pm 
734-6469 
FOR MORE INFO 
Call: 972-6000 Greater Boston 
PHONEBOOK'’ tnen press > LSI 

ARLINGTON, E. 2 M 1 F CONCORD-SUDBURY 

LOOKING FOR AN seek 1 F to share cooperat- ATTENTION! LINE, 1 prof, quiet, non- 
APARTMENT, HOUSE ive vegie hsehid full of mu- THE DEADLINE FOR smkng hsemte wntd for 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? sic, art and playful convers. RENEWING ALL beau. home, culdesac, 2 
We're frndly, feminist, caring GUARANTEED wded acres+, w/d, dw, swm 

THE NEW, EXPANDED & rspnble inviting same. Our pool, frpice, e-z commute. 

REAL ESTATE sunny 4 = “~~ a. CLASSIFIED ADS IS 443-9076. immed. occ. 

CLASSIFIEDS ISTHE = Porches & garden. Nr T. no TUESDAY AT COOLIDGE CORNER, Nr T, 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE Fry 1 gd pets. $307+ NOON. M/F 25-30 prt fr indep ° 

WAYTOFINDWHAT ARLINGTON. F, 257, BRIGHTON-Frndly indep avi. $350+ utils. 566-4158. 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! = wrkng/prof, non-smk, share rp, 4M/5W, 26-50 sk Mir. au SF OM ok 

w/ others attr hse w/ yrd, on 7+, nosmk Ig vict hs, ten a in iriendly $ 
SOUTH SHORE, 3bdrm (end ee lined surest dad, P'Jeszess healthy | supportive home. 


Condo dipx for rent/sale. 
Incids w/d, full appl, 2 pkng 
spaces. — for more info, 
344-8574 





housemate sit or other HOUSES 

209. 7600vmeg,  '°)~—d FOR RENT 
ly = el 

switc rm @ LOOKING FOR AN 
trade tor similar im Harve, «= APARTMENT, HOUSE 
convenient area. Avi OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
Bidgeodade° Ronald. THE NEW, EXPANDED 
pn REAL ESTATE 
COMMERCIAL “QUICK, EPPRCTIVE. 
SPACE WAY TO FIND WHAT 
CAMBRIDGE. Harve YOU’RE LOOKING FOR! 
rea. bUe 
pag paces — 

H E 

CONDO- FOR SALE 


ARLINGTON 
Sunny duplex condo. 1 
bedroom, 1 Yebaths. 
kitchen with dishwasher and 


disposal. Cathedral = 
Heated garage 

$134.9 Principles 
643-5581 Leave message. 


front, the best of old and 
new. First-class, totally re- 
novated brick 4ievel 
t featuring custom 


An ag 
skylights, fireplace, 


arden and more! 3219900. 
E, 884-1515. 


more pets, nr T. $395+ util. 
646-7482 





ARLINGTON, Prof¥ to share 
6 rm hse w/ 1F, frpice, 
washer, nice priv garden, 
view Spy Pond, 2 biks Spy 
Pond, nonsmk, no pets. 
$550+ utils. W-225-1711, 
H-646-0958. 





ARLINGTON, prof GWM has 
2rms plus stor avail in hse. 
Nr bus In. Sks resp and neat 
py a gad utils inc pkg. 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 
NOON. 
BEDFORD, couple sks 3rd, 
28+ to share sunny spac an- 
tique hse, yrd, semi-veg, 
friendly prof w/ Bony 
cats. 


interests. 
$350+. 617- 275-8708. 


BEDFORD, M & F sk 1 F, 
26+, for 2 rms in 
updatd 1665 hse. 
Frpic, Mdrn, 2 bth & ei kitch. 
Avail 10/15. $400+ 
275-2956. Lv msg. 














BROCKTON, 2M sk 1F 
28-40 to shr 3bdrm home. 
Own Ig furn rm. Frpic, gar- 
amenities, pool. 
Nosmk. $320inc utils. PO 
Box 1492, Brockton 02403 


BROCKTON AREA, mono- 
mous gay M couple, late 
"s renting frn rm in 10 rm 

home, pool, w/d, cable, off st 

prkg. No a Mutual 
discretion a $85/wk 
inc uti. Nota keg? t= | Write in 


Son do ni. Abington’ MA 
x 
02351. 


BROOKLINE, 2F prof sk 1F 
28-40 to shr quiet 3bdrm oe 
nr Cidg Car. No smkng. 
ea/mo.+ util. Pk 
Avail Oct 31. 277-76 
BROOKLINE, hsmt wtd M/F 
6bdrm hse nr T, 

no pets, 
$302+, call -7277 oF 
731-8133. 


BROOKLINE VIL, 1F, 30's, 
neat, sks holistic indiv for 


a 2BR w, 
Call $65 0729, afte after 
aS ao. 9542 


= Cntri Sq, Sks 
F to shr hse w/1M/1F. 
Mature, friendly, indep hse 
$325+. 876-7626. 








xtra. 











Garden & 
veg, $350+ approx. 
326-5371 or 3; 1, W 
msg. 





FRAMINGHAM, M/F to shr 

— ranch off Grove ra, 
By d/w, w/d. 

poo 327-5390 or 877-9629. 


FRAMINGHAM, nonsmk 
hsmt to shr old hse w/frpi. 
$300/m, avi mid Aug. We like 
cats. 877-6509. 


2 aress o0 UDR hse. 


Watertown nr corn Mt Aub 

school; 1/2 bik from : 
w/porch, yard, darkroom. 
Non-smok pers +. Pref 
prety ei ity alae 
$4 uti. 924-9096. 











HULL, on Nantasket beach, 
2F seeks 1F, 26+ to — 
$SsoimeAvel now” Bev 
6/15. 925-3864 or 522-4548. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pleasant 
femnst, veg hshid, off. low 
rent for min. chid care. Quiet 
st. nr Arb. & T. $200 inc! ut. 
524-3558 eves. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M, 35, Hr} 
friendly, but 

or F fr apt near Arb, T, aint 
st. $300. 522-7908 











LEXINGTON, F 26+, 
quiet, resp, indep, ‘oriav oun 
rm in — hse. 2 acres+ 
garden, bus to Camb, avail 
immed, $320+ utils 
861-8737 


gy cae wh 1, wanted 


single family 

iborhood, i phe pkg. NO 
smk pets drugs. 
ss0e/month+ phone. 








a GIG? 





Mire ne Se tong 
+ rf 
fir of Ig hse w, prot M. Prot 


$400mo. all Ege ae. 
396-6838, call 6-10pm. 





MEDFORD, as GWM 

incl aut 2BR, frnshd, 

i s! 
Pept yes 





MELROSE, Hndsm, 
furnished rm in ige upd ipdated 
home. Central air, W/D, 


aay: iv. Conv. 


ale. $385 
wo Mature F sks non- 
smkng F to shr 8RM Vic- 
torian hse w/Prkng, yrd. 
$350+ uti. 698-3870 








NAHANT, now-6/30, shr 

beaut furn ocean front , 
on 2.5 acres w/ 4 clean, quiet 
M/F c. age 29. 8 frpics, spec 
views, priv 
beach, 25 mins to Boston. 
Must see! No pets, no-smkg. 
$393.50/493.50incids ht. 
595-6243. 





CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





SOMERVILLE, 1F, 





Sunn’ coveien. 
Avail Avail io 'Sa7se util. Tel 


SOMERVILLE, thane sks 

35+ pret. M to 

shr . Reasonable rent. 

Call eves 

pr tg Fn hag wes 
M/F 26+ for 4bdrm apt ni 


Davis Sq, 250+ util A. ding 
pets. Call 776-8977 6-10pm 


SOMERVILLE, M/F, 26+ 
non-smkr to share, 3bdrm 


hses10 _ ran to Harv Sa, 
$233/mo+ util. Aveil 11/1. 
625-4509 or 666-1981 


somenvite Winer Hill 
coop nds 3 neat, yf 
pen ps 4 
share non-veg meais in 
enere non-vey meal ups 
smokers or pets pls 
628-1731, 62! 


SOMMERVILLE, 2F/1M sk 
4th, 24+. Lg snny hse nr T. 
w/D, 2 cats, Avi ease 
Nonsmk, $295 htd 77 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br 
shr bath; setting. 
(603)382-4810. 

SO. N.H., GM sks 
responsible GM, non-smkr, 























Live nearer, skiing, mtns & 
lakes. 


GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 


WALTHAM, 1M & 1F seeks 
liberal, personable F to 
share 8 rm-2 bath house. 
$375¥ util. 893-6665 


WALTHAM, dl. 2 ool . 
4BR hse. ideal for 


std. Nr 128, quiet, "pee 


Cereibe cess. Avi ads 


WATERTOWN- 2 rspnsbi M 
35+ sk 1 or 2 F or M 30+ for 
Ig, sunny, semi-coop house, 
nr T. Share food, some 
meals, chores. No 
a. Split $950 rent 
+utis. 9/1. 5 days, 
926-9190 eves 6-11pm. 


WATERTOWN, Avail immed. 
F 2M sks quiet Housemate 
29+ for 6bdrm hse, 9 yd. 
w/d, py lg tte rs, no 
pets $282.50/mo incis utils 
Call 7-9PM wkdys 11-4 
wknds 923-1367 


WATERTOWN / Belmont In, 
M sks 25+, for apt. Nr 


pkg, aud, fre, pereh, pte. 























NEEDHAM, 2F, 2 kids (11 & 
14 yrs) have 2 Rms avail. 
Conven loc & amens. 
$400/$500. 7. 





NEWTON ee Resp 

30+ shr 

sadn Valine ot eume 

eo oe, pets, Sane. $400+. 
44-1003 


WATERTOWN, ind 1M&2F's 
in creative arts sk 4th on day 
shft for g0 sz BR = A, 
norhd nr T, w/ cai 
smk/pets. $340+ oeari2: 


WATERTOWN, Prof F 28+ 
a ag naming pkg, 
w. — iy p- 
$400+, ‘ 








NEWTON CORNER, 1M 
non-smk, late 20's sks 1 
rmmt for 2BR. Must be 
conpone. a = 


Sasoymo+ all utis. ‘52 Bn 
NEWTON, F needed to shr 
pee . bath hse w/ 3F. Non- 

r please. /mo+ 
utils. Call 527-7664 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
friendly F & 2M seek non- 
smk 25+ for quiet 3BR hme 
nr T. No pets. $295+. Only 
avi on a monthly basis. 
969-0954 











NEWTONVILLE, Prof M 27+ 
to shr ig 3BR apt. W/2 baths 
$367+ util aval 10/1. 
964-1132 or 964-5157. 


NEWTON, West, 2M sk M/F 

25+ nonsmk to shr ig 3bdrm 

hse. psy avail 10/1, $210+. 
-4257. 








Nice man and nice small dog 
looking for housesharing 
situation. Eric or Goober 
646-4739 





N. QUINCY, 2BR avail in 
hse, 2 biks from Red line 
groceries. $250-$300. Avi 
immed. Call 472-7516 


QUINCY, Nr T. Resp female 
ty? ioe. ‘Srpng. bane hse 
eked prkg. $475+ util Cali 
eve 472 

congue. 28 2 


parm nee. Ost kg, a 


ay ss00me "fie 
jer ‘3607, 








ors 





ROSLINDALE, M/F rmmt for 
14rm Victorian on Met Hill. 
Lai bright spac. $300+ 
onase heat. 327-5390. 


WAYURNOT LINCOLN, 
share spacious house, quiet, 
wooded area off rte 2. Pets 
OK, $320+, 358-5505. 


WESTERN SUBURBS GWM 
seeks GWM to share a 7 
room ranch house. Own 
room. Full kitchen privileges 


$250 fl — Phone 
RRR a a eee 

J 
Your 


pick, 1 won 5 lots, 15min 
from Conway, NH. Beautiful 
views, ve private with 
stream. 25K. Call anytime 
603-474-9668 
603-436-4284. 


ERK ermB OR 
ROOMMATES 


A TAL HILL, 
CHELSEA, 1 resp gh F 
pref, for irg 2bdrm, 
condo. w/d, d/w, Pisboyine rajec 
incl, pool, tennis 

Jeff Mincy, 876-1111 Iv Onn 


ALLSTON, 1 bdrm in 3 bdrm 
apt in hse w/ liv . = rm, ig 
kit, new bath, pkg. 
$360. Chris, 782- 687. 


ALLSTON/BROOKLINE, F 
seeks non-smk F, 24+ to shr 
irg sunny 2bdrm Condo w/ 
Indry, nr T. $400, 254-3305 


ALLSTON, M 23+ to shr 
huge 4BR w/ 2F & 1M. i 
but cohesive hsehid. Nr 
$355 includes heat. Parking 
available. Call 739-6660 


ALLSTON, M or F rmmt for 
now. a rm, sunny, 
ag 5 hes pets. close to 
T. $285+ utils. 787-5423. 

ALLSTON - nosmok F artist 
sks M or F 20+ 2 shr 2bdrm 
apt. Dshwsher, 1min to T, nr 
a & Comm Ave. Vy mod- 

(00mo inc hw. Cail 
Melissa 787-5477 ASAP. 



































Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 1000 people 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 





the roommate 
fh connection: 


New England’s Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


By Appointment 
BROOKLIN BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


©the roommate connection 1988 
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$400+. 





2BR+ pkg 


smk/pet 
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atin 


ste ae 


$350. 


ji | 


own 
$300+ 
after 6. 


jet-fast! Call 


6 rm apt. 


For 
. Call Dan 


787-5357. 
Sell it in The Phoenix travel oan 28 








oo M/F pro- 


fessional, 26+, 


267-1234 


rile! 


section, 


trans. 
utils 
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seerg 8 
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3F mid 20's sk 4th to 


shr 2 fi No smoke, no 
pots. $360 + utl. 277-3875. 





ONE Coolidge 


Corner, 


sa itt 





cial ae eae 


Bessles 


ei 
on 
Call 


“UNSOLVED 


fing rao ve ale 














Boston-Dateline. 














THANK YOU ST. JUDE 
130Ibs, 37. You are my fan- 


soe Heth: 
A apt, 


$608 


urn., 
bath 


02114 or cali 


term, shr 











@eacon 


cee F 
hie 


R 
T 


. Write me. Box 271, 


tasy 
Marblehead 


rm, w/d, rf deck 


kit, 
§23-8323 


, Ma. 01945. 
TELEPHONE 


PERSONAL 


furn 
30+ 


room in condo, 7 
rof Female. $390/mo, 
TR REE SI 





BROOKLINE, 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261. 


CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


ded EE 
i 








t i 


eet THE 


A. eal 





RRAL SERVICE 


REF 
serving the greater Boston area 


FiRstT 6O CALLERS 
REGISTER ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE! 

(a S25 savings) 


* Looking for compatible people to 


rent an apartment with!?! 


e 
Mir 
a9 
Qe 
Ee 
Or 
E © 
¢ 2 

w 
O- 
Ag 
© 
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© o 
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ees 
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Dugas Real Estate's 
ROOMATE 
Special introductory offer 
(begins Friday, Sept. 30) 


on 








CALL TODAY WE CAN HELP 





» MA 


ine 


434 
Days, evenings & weekends 
Coolidge Corner, Brookl 








4 bdrm, w/w, 


Basen no util. 


F 30+ to shr 
OK, cat OK. 547-8038. 


CABLE TV 
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A PERSONAL, 
ADDRESS YOUR 
ENVELOPE AS 


FOLLOWS: 





SEEKING 
TO RESPOND TO 


WOMEN 
Se S.C., —_ bdrm MEN 


Sea 
hottub. 
id. Call 
house 


hse, gd 


, New, tennis, 


oie 
a 
Ale 
HE 
tl 


‘ Hay eo, 


Dave 0424-6024, 


N783-0870 lv mess 


ra 














Vacation 

Avail, year roun 
KILLINGTON ski hs. shares. 
11/1-4/30 $850 
KILLINGTON, ski 


loc. 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
GUARANTEED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON. 
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Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 1000 people 

seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 

you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 

service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 





the roommate 
fh connection’ 


New England’s Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 








By Appointment 
BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 





©the roommate connection 1988 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, SEPTEMBER 30, 1988 
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WeZohor 


2 rr 





Are : too hand 





well 

educated, accomplished, 
scintillating, thoughtful, 
under 42: enclose 


picture, letter, ORIENTAL 
FEMALE PHYSICIAN, 33, 
beautiful, 5 to 
family, with anean 


warmth and twinkling smile. 
POB 1118, Brookline, 
02146 


. 











F eful, funny, ° 
determined, persistent, 
a \ . 

tient, intense, affectionate 
woman of the world who be- 


lieves is the 
form of fantasy seeks 
counterpart , with 
of humor, who smokes (not 
tabacco), drinks (occasion- 
ally), dances(unself-con- 
sciously), lives his 
. Love of 
preferred. Box 8149. 
Resourceful renaissance 
lady, academic / 


HW 








































































































SWF, 28, tall, slim, attractive, STATUS, PRIDE, concern,  Athietic, . fun, 41, 510", Honest! Sober! 
lnviepinhed. cutture, talent, intellect, SUM, S'seecks similar SUF.  SWM SS, 61, 185, | eee Srotessional SwM hd shin reasonable, 
—— oo for semua, WA, sirestve lo FO Box 204, Swampecct, — brownyulue, bums, teligent, sincere, fun loving sane 37yrs 170Ibs éft, AA & 
serious relationship-mar- = what , creative, ve Ma. 01907 paere SWF for with no personal attach- NA sks , serene SF 
riage/family. Photo, pretty oun nense arm Rtractive 53 WM, happiest Boston. Cape, i B,—4 wants. Looting for earace. 25+. Box 81 
= warm ’ fon yearns to. live in country, ham MA 02154 to ‘share | thoughts, tn to you? Honest 
Looking, for warm, SMP Boston O2i01 * Heettpecatwomen tee IT'S ALONG WAY — "ee andtutwe: 60% 9902 aie “oar haat. 
ing, j, bicycling, SWF. 24, nonconformist, _uen MA 01844 TO THE TOP IF Attr WM 6" 1851b seeks slim Davigson, hardworking 
= ‘ nteligent. Aurrective easy going gente, YOU WANNA times. No commitments re- gt sy 
fo mest 8 SM, 6. 36 (Beara oNsis, man 50's seeks atvactve §=—= ROCK &ROLL — quired, PO Bax 2274, Bos Fongmaker ive, win 0 
to a SM, 6+. 35 oid architecture. lady for easy but the BOSTON PHOENIX _ton, 02109. miles, lets touch base 
uur wa Write to: Box 28192, ship PO Box 871 CLASSIFIED section can Con. 
iannenm relationship to for. Providence, Ri 02908 MA 01900. if you yolRCH ACRES to Gardner MA 01440. 
low. Write to: P.O. Box 425, need musicians, seeks female partner to 
ee Cute, newspaper ment you Gan find tn the FOB 696 ,maAezies. CNM, SB. SS. eos’ 
WF, , 5’8” redhead, SWF 20, student, % man, 29, enjoys tionate, , : 
peed ms man wih a likes music, alg 5 astronomy, computers, _of classifieds. BLONDE WANTED  scoks Menem pte a eo 
woman's soul. New best literature, Puscien, New travel, canes, sais. oo PERSONALS He niesecey joung, Pro- tioned, full ——— 
ine 9, in, are, honest, senstive. liberated GWM, 24-32. fr RESPONSES petite/thin, blonde SWF for linger 38 and ever 190 Ibs, 
pad ay ty OK. peng EF aaa 1791 Norton, come and romance. Box ADDRESSED TO an BOX 8213 no bappeenge Fo dapaaat 
— ~ relationship. ies, 
PHOENIX BOX cules ue tapetner. 
grad’ mm SO 128, cute, NUMBERS AREHELD xq ,BLUB-BLUB ., incluce phone number and 
many interests. Looking for TORESPOND TOA FOR THREE WEEKS Outdoorsy & king photo. Kf 
turned paychothe i taller, medium built attract: PERSONAL AD WITH AFTER THE FINAL Oo Oo, tier, saree of rea A ee 
turned ot) si meng = We, fun-iov A BOX pint ghace ’ en see — 
Soulful, a oma le x 5 4 PHOENIX ’ ‘ DWM 5 fi , down 
seeking my match inaman Aa 01803 NUMBER, MAIL YOUR APPEARANCE OF THE J be slot ceed teen earth, works nights, seeks 
ingwecrorse yap Saeoe. sectors poste: Ue mune” sarong, Cane 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE Cod, and 4x4. 
a SWF. 26. 5 10. 190 bs, AS FOLLOWS: Architect: the fusion of sc Box. 108 W. Mediord, Write PO Box 536 
=, 39, ag in- bright. ae ve ence/ a man/nature, tra- : ¥ : NH 03061 
alligent, curious, great r t, : ‘ ditional, ephemer |. Attrac? 
sense of humor and love of tically’ radical un BOX-—- ive SwM 24 0 BM tt fatter DWM 43 6° traditional, 
pm yg Sw, oe conventional hates Ber tg seeks eclectic ofes cont Must te orlemhed. pret fe 
Poreeeres and pining Danone, secaniet amuse, 367 NEWBURY ST. pines these aitrbutes w/ sired BOK S156 Navel, sailing, home- 
outdoors and seeks intellectual ' ‘and are ownership. Seek slim. 
ae nag gy * 5 , 30-35. Box 708, BOSTON, MA02115 conversation and ro- BM, 6'1’, 34, 205, hand- perm 1 
- - degree, objective, inteligert gent, fined but unpretentious wit 
oF m me. F ee Ma 
5'6" to 5'10", 120-140 tbe, DWM. 48, S'6, 140. nan 
m eho Sober seeks attractive fun- 
Bodybuilder moving to Bos- loving woman, 35-45. Box 
ton seoke fit women cD 5370 
Vineyard Heaven, DWM tall nonsmoking 50's 
021568 southwest of ag 
sensual SWJM. tuniosing, affectionate 
anc haired C ner sperm 9 
ark-hair aucasian 
ure, neure. and Seen. : language .. oo 
Box 981 Cambrigde 02140. Mantonese, soaks i 
Can't seem to meet some- = aginative; creative 
one, me tool SWM, 32, 5°8, Sox 8176 
If you love big women Of) === "e, 
Yu ham Ta 7 371 wart 1 fly ery 
Frotessonal wih a love for Boston by day and right. Fm 
arts. Romantic, maybe energe — am ous, . 
hopelessly so- been known athlete, bright. 
to pick up my ears and howl = Seek very 3 = 
pa ee 4 ior dynamic yet com- 
mn i- - e| =e [a 
Maine, "Ghunstows. Wallan =. 
| food, A & 8, mysteries, SF wy Ab INTO FUME. 
& ou ae U on ‘cn 6 On 
s much more! Looking for a = = guy, 6, 170, 
relationship with some com- , geen eyes, 
: mon interests and apprecia-  deard, well educated. Likes 
tion of the above. Don't wait, ants. the outdoors. Seeks 
I'd love to hear from youl beauty, conversation, on 
Box 5369. timacy and fun 25+. 
find out how many) =.i::22 ccc 
20062 Harnon 02645. ann Liberal Arts Student 
- evenings. 3 children. | 
mM & ni ni ty, ' cop value , sensitivity, in- 
Gg SWM s ry trim smoker telligence humor. = 
. y social drinker seeks woman a wy to rsona 
= Song win poles Seuane a vy ot 
beautiful GS S| SetSrek oiear er i 
~ pep de edpome Ly ga F, 30-45. 
All calls cost 20 cents for the first minute and 10 cents sharing equally for per- Photo” appreciated. Box 








for each minute thereafter. You must be 18 years of age 
or older. Call anytime. Lines open 24 hrs. 














dancing, wrestling, and & conversation 
time, but also romantic an OR 
PO Box 3044, JW poo Newey rede opt. La 
02101 handsome man fo 
coorespondence, friendship 
Creative, attractive, and relationship. 
enchantress, forwardartistic Box , 105 Charles St, 
license, returnable photo. Boston 02114. 
Box 851, Everett, 02149. — 
woman. 29, ana <i, tense, seeks warm, in- 
astronomy, computers, man for 
ve ' L s sightful, complex ond 
Worated SWM, 24-32 for ROMs, dancing, the out- 
dating and romance. Box 
5390 poetic Leggy deny el eee 
DJF, 37, attractive, un-  co-conspiritor with valid 
Saleentactts sien, Saye cert a 
alkin . ‘ 
re , smart man for mony ee —_ 
friendship, committed rela- 
tionship. Box 3475. SJF, it, re- 
Attractive SWF, 49, 5’3” companionship. Be my au- 
Interests: music, movies " diance for funny stories, 
isychology, computers, outrageous . 
% walks, ‘etc Seeks: in- I'l be yours for interpretation 
risk-taking, non- of human events, social 
Sy a 
5 , Outdoor adventures. 
MA, 02238 P.O.BOX 
Eurasian woman, 35, seek- SJW, 30, sensitive, witty, 
ing 33-43 year old man. |, like loves: outdoor 
you, am affectionate, activities, city culture, 
curious, playful, attractive, good discussions and 
pe mig Ay very in- . Wish- 
oe pursue lifes ing to meet SM for 
as challenges. | . Plus. 
bene a much to be witt x 8201 
Eten 0 arin, Me-tong Slim, romantic SF 
companionship and parent: Ks att Son: anes 
ood, Messe send ore « under 25 ' : 
Box 5020. Photograph help = Site 64, 1644 Mass Ave 
Lexington, 02173. 
STRIKINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
TO RESPOND TOA sha F artist 36, 5'3", 
PERSONAL AD WITH interests: dance, jazz, 
A PHOENIX BOX health, meditation seeks 
trim, affectionate, creative 
NUMBER, MAIL partner. Box 894, Cam- 
YOUR REPLY TO: bridge, 02140. 
SWF, 18, 5'7, attractive 
BOX ---- open-minded smoker 
PHOENIX — of ee ~ 
oi iadaarar telligent, creative mu- 


BOSTON, MA 02115 





meet appropriate 
gemovs SJM 36-46 


GGY Y 

Trim tf late bARY OWF 
career girl into aerobics, 
dancing and sports. ——— 
for a tall, physically fit 
nonsmoker who enjoys 
travel and romantic dinners. 
Full phdto and a must. 
NE MA or So NH preferred. 
Box 5011 


Lovely, lithe, SWF, 38, 

talented, sensuous, in- 

health 
S$ genuine, e 

ndsome man 

i mind for 

—o relationship. Box 








4 
| 





Millionairess, beautiful, 
bri . Jewish i 








"80's of 
meeting Boston's best 





40's, 5'5", nonsmoker, 


_— conscious, loves 
travel, nature, seeks 
in professional, 





sician/artist (18-25). BOX 
8215. 





SWF, 23, 55”, 130 Ibs., at- 
tractive, i 


, sin- 
cer mes 
but likes lots of other stuff. 

man 23-30 for fun 


companionship, hopefully 
—_ Letter/photo. Box 





SWF, 23, perceptive, 
TV sports, foreign beer, day- 


liberated, non-smoking 
. BOX 8236 





SWF, 24, attractive, confi- 
dent, well-educated, affec- 
tionate, nonsmoking pro- 
fessional seeks similar 


lities in Rude . to 
lues Jammer to Soul 








turous, 
available man with humor 
and imagination. Box 8147 
. age 29, I'm attractive, 
for serious relationship 
(gentieman only) Box 5023 


Artistic and gentile, ex- 
ive, poetic 


Wi trong remng. 
attractive, seeks man who 
very , kind, 
caring, loyal, intelligent, 
healthy, ing, active, 
’ and 
avi Write to: P.O. Box 
2238, Cambridge 02238 











SWF, 28, athietic, , fun 
loving, attractive, pro- 
fessional 


SWF, 31, 5’6’, light brown 


now, 
da, da, da, etc. The 
responsible for sacking 
those who have been 
sacked, have 


enjoy sailing, skiing and 
sont dong ny, eae 
enclose and 

and remember, a fly in the 


paim can be crushed. Box 
1671 


SWF redhead, intense, 
sensitive and witty, seeks 


aware, ‘ 
Box 1552 , NH. 
03301 








SWF scientist, 33, likes cats, 
fiction, ethnic food, 


hotography and travel. 
Books like-minded SWM. 
Box 5031. 

Tender woman, late forties, 








ship and possible serious re- 
lationship. Enjoy hiking, 
cross-country sklng. mov- 
ies, quiet . im §'2, 
attractive, e. Box 
1169, Littleton MA 
01460-0769 








Attractive Latin woman, 


Tze, lon, Bond har. 
brown educated, de- 














32, pretty, pro- 
fessional "S'?. slender, 
interests: music, arts, 
science, ‘ 
ing. Seeks man 30-42 
, smart, fit, 








joves 

Seeks similar gentieman for 

friendship/reiationship. 

Write with fray = 4 Box 645, 
01844 





dort mietiger, atvect- 
emotionelly available: 


, affectionate, ob- 
the arts. Seeks permanent 
the arts. permanent 

with warm secure, 
generous, unambivaient 
—_ Boston area. Box 

















SWF, 41, 
energetic, sexy, , lov- 
ing, is fun to be with, quick to 
ee es oe 
phn EAT the 
same in a man, 45+, for a 

F x 


adventurous, 
lov 











33, desirous, athletic, 
humorous SWM 
6 h 











warm, 
man 





367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 











Attractive, liberal, silty, artis- 
tic SWM 33 on radar for 
— in long-haired SF Box 
81 


YOSSU .226M/ 


AM 1 YOUR 
PRINCE? 
IF YOU ARE 18-28, 
SLIM, PRETTY, 


INTELLIGENT, 
IF MEETING A TALL, 


KNOWS ME KNOWS 
’'M HONEST, KIND 
AND GENEROUS. 
'KNOW I'M A MAN 

WHO ENJOYS BOTH 





yom 






















































































Frenchman 36, lean, 
energetic, multi-cultural, 




















$8. Sage, 57. who thes 
films, festivals, 50—60's ess. Psychology, seeks or- 
Meet wae abe, epee 
, , SF with - 
Slat terete 6d GENTLE-MAN 
em eee. Professional. intellectual. 
strong, foo ompassionate ing dancing, outdoors, 
mitted relationship. Box Unassuming. SJM. Non- 
8130. smoker. 39+. 5'8". Good 
Charming: sbeerGes on. Drager Ma. 02208. 
taneous, Gentle writer, M, 38, slender, 
ate F to help celebrate 30th —witty, attractive, seeks very 
Chinese woman from China {0"_uncenver - oe. 
or Tai nt by pine tionship. Box 81 
spectful, .36, Gilligan seeks Mary Anne! 
for friendship. Box 793, Sincere, warm, humorous, 
Cambridge 02140. SWM 30, seeks 
Coll prof SWM40 511 240m © -rofessional’ ‘Ivory | Girt 
Supperey®) . Benernun friendship-to-romance 
honest seeks journey. , nO ships 
SWF for weg 4 yo that have run aground! Box 
4 Boston 02101 5064 
FORITI 
ee. Warm, adventurous, 
ner. Are you self confident, ellow, 33, who likes 
foward, reflective?! beaches, camping, out- 
am I, Fans doors', , danc- 
temraatonanp trary PO Gfs'srapacte snake 
. : 8, fireplaces...seeks 
Box ee Sq, fun, caring, woman 
, 02142. for! Box 
aay ont tw ° Se Handsome professional 
pizza wrestling. If you enjoy © SWM. 28. 5’6". parttime 
the smell of cheese and pep- — rag wr 
ALL over, write Box iligent, ve 
8136. Please send slice whose week is full and 
are empty. 
Box 1225, Marblehead, MA, 
swine mu- 01945 








Hardworking, easygoin 
flexible “0 A 

















ing for the woman thetican and 
learn from and she from me. 145ibs., with brown hair and 
I'm 5°10, 180ibs, dark . Seeks SWF be- 
and hair. Looking for she, Reon who Is attract- 
sexy, beautifui (inside & out), _—ive. and possibie 
& humerous woman thatcan _— serious South 
F nein ody er Shore area. Box 
—— so uo 8 pram . Hit F , loveable, talk- 
Bon att , ative 26, 5'9, 142ibs, 
peg: By ny fan, looks 
Man woman; not romantic, watanie owe 
peossnsion, bx an npwate, — for movies, dancing 
1707 Lawrence MA 01042 
Cultured man, 40, educated Honest, hard-working SJM, 
Poteet tenn ane:  tonanp win honest. in 
x in- 
ing, seeks nonsmoking sin- _telligent woman. Enjoy danc- 
meee Serta, cheese. Box 8188 . 
Curious, humorous, attract- - - 
we SWM. Sports, music, 
fer nerdbodied. eieailer formi race??? Going 
4 . et 
femate. Photo please. Box at the lack ‘ot 
8164 honestly unusual life forms 
- ; — in the world? 18-30 
Cute’ SWM, 21, 5’7", stu- yrs old? i'm you 
dent loves dancing, vocalist, . POB 659 Scituate, 
02066. 








<<. SSS SS SSS 











BR eS ee ON es Pa ellen. 





































































































MAN S hat int SWM, 27, , romantic, SWM, 37, creative educa- 
pn gay a , energetic conventional SWM 36. A seeking to fall in love, with tional leader, patientiistener, TWOMAKES TAN 
nessman seeking beautiful woman of to accom- funny guy, politically left, in- similar WF. POB 543, Millis, loves children, seeks F dedi- AS en ee oe 
long-legged model lady pany to BSD, Gardner Mu- tellectual, attractive and yes, MA 02054. to gown you know, it like in 
between 18 and 29 who is seum concerts, ICA and a _—‘relax, a professional. Seek- and helping others. song. I'm 5'9’, 150, blue 
r in few Bruins games. Bikers , progressive, SWM, 27, seeks SWF, music,  &Y@S, 26 years old. | love the 
poe aie a mae Pe Coens Ben eee and ( fonsmoker, 24-30, with Japan, 3 Outdoors and ail it's ac- 
st things life has to offer . of life ) F interested in the emotional tenderness, and reading. Box 8160 tivities. | can be spon- 
and a fine iife- SLAND of more maturity. Looks > : taneous and also reserved 
style. gr eS Needham “final catch". Photo _tant. Box 5379 SWM 37 while aiways having a direc- 
Heights, S Vontonnig please. Box 5362. SWMDES 10 professional, UY. S8@kS to meet SWF for tion in life. I'd like someone 
Intensely creative beach with sense of Spirtualintullive, SWM,30, shy, dns Bangs weaned ween tee with a , sodies ted 
dweller, very handsome, ; looks, literacy, artistic. interests incialterna- well-developed sense of gig, oe — to 
uniquely free, music , warmth, and hu- tive earth-heal- | enjoy new music, — eg 
Professor/performer, 32,  mility, (in spite of this list) is ? . Kind, empathic, traveling, ca » long my olsen you're into 
sears pnt woman to seeking petite 5'6 oF less), nature loving. Saeki ‘ or staying — SWM, 37, sciences, litera- autumn walks in the woods 
pire Be Ay ep on F anny professional = woman with of api in a SWF, » ture, seeks to date woman, and a warm winter, write 
oe ab r= aang py JF (24-30) of ta quits for and primal vision. Box to share time and romance. 28+, who is nonreligious, ASAP, as long as your head 
Box 164 Nahant MA 01908 —_— tionship. Photo please. Box SWM age 32, frompean Ooh reader: Bos pang tg No 
; 8383 5'11, 170ibs, handsome, SWM, forwoman 3467 
JM, 40, 5'7", a good man, looking for pretty 18-40 for Phore . 785 chediord, Macs, 
non-professional, many SBM, 25, 6'3°, presently in- single ody that le easy, on. a must. P.O. Box Stoneham, § SWM, 39, aris, film, graphic, PO Box 783, panes, 
interests, spirited; seeks  carcerated. Seeks mature joys city, outdoors, beach, | MA 0280 antique carousels,youthtul, 92158. 
OF not. Box 8282. torah. A. Smal Box 4S photo‘Shona's must re, GNM 28 Pnotopserox,” please. "Box 
. ; RR. : a “4 , 29, : ALAS 
*Kahikil Gibran’ 31, 511°, — Norlolk MA 02086 furnable, Resident, 17 Stone NON Smoker/ drinker/ drug- Garam heen Soa Stet, eankoen 
180, looking to meet “Mary 62 ST. U-C, Beverly, MA ; poe = brunette 
0 SBM 28 6'2, professionally ° . - Also 
ame eagle wig handsome, |in- lazy, distracted. nOn- Sw 39 attractive, Ronemale 1 share, sus 
confind. . listener, Successful caring materialistic and pro- educated, homeowner , intimate 
appr. M. .. PO Box 43, Nor- sense of , seeks SF, wn. youthiul 80," 6'1", _ fessional. | joy music, ‘yon = Box 5032 
» MA, 02056 25-35. Box 5274. 200ibs seperated after kind, virileandeagerfornew _ politics, but need an only one 
LONELY SEM, 30, 6'2". 19610 pro- noneueess = oe pm age Rig RS with which to share them. Unusual male, attractive, 
DWM 29 special fessional, seeks affec-  Seeus to te an oe "redhead, or older ase reply, OLD 162, 310 — sensual, tail, blonde, 35, 
women to share life with a ‘ 5 feelings ‘ Franklin seeks female with unusual 
tractive, trim, warm, woman. | look a little like Jeff = ton 02110. 
nonsmoker. interests travel, old SBF for WF 20-30. Box 5332 Goldblum with a moustache desires, interests, looks 
Sa ere —— Box : Tennis anyone? Box 0166 . fw soae, Cie, Meals, age 
alone. 351, Canton, Ma. 1. SWM, 40, software prof, (18+). Box 8126. 
; SWM, 30, 200ibs, 5'8’, humorous, ambitious, car- 
x Y SBM, 32, seoeans, © 1, good-looking hair, searching fora ing, sensitive, creative, 
Looking ang frm oe cere, respec friendly, man, 41, —s. ps4 sing'e femaie who likes the _—interests + Saas, eee Ses, SS, witiven 
wag A and having been tt nm honored = me shower you with love, help mending fences around sic, computers, seeks young WF, 
pwd, “Y of woman "PO 4052, *prote w] letter a. o ry B 03 for committed relationship. vane yoo Let's get 
Iso. the . ' ’ w . Box to: P.O. Box 103, y ; 
169 is alright. | work third Brookline, 02147. 87. Woonsocket, Ri, 02895 Box 5396 metaphysical. Box 5037 
; lor more infor- SBM, 39, PhD, seeks pretty, 
ma phone. Box creative/artistic, open 
SF, non-smoker of any race 
M 45, Mozart's looks, de- Ses anes 
Maupassant’s . Pan's ~<a — 
pipes, Shakespeare's , , D 
words. Box : Pp , of ' . . Box 





Male, 36, fit & trim, solvent, 
pend music, dancing, 





























tures, S$, parties, seeks 
goddess. Box-8146 pom Be Boren en pg mer 
Man seeks eclectic fit JF side picnics... Richard 
22-40 Lowell career . PoBox 13P Pembroke 02358 
wanting relationship not ry 
father. Box 694, Boston, pr ce ta = ae 
ee = wits beard, seek 
ive. 25+, unpretensious 
S e140, socueaie cites po RA 
handsome, tender, ® . 
sensitive, non-smoker, Beach. camping, biking, 
swimmer. runner. 1ennis Pease "include 
any ini ot im os 
wi eminine, slender, ’ , skinny and 
woman 37-38 Photo a a Man om ona, Box 8161 
Box 8193. a 
Merrimack Valley male seek- 1 wish | 
sexy & honest femaie. 
Send te PO Box 148 Drecat truredey Py Loe wre myer 
MA 01826. I'd like another chance 
it seeks woman Please write. The pizza was 
Box 5392. worth the wait. Box 8192. 
M mulatto artist. Young, feat commande a 29, 





pon iB long-term, ‘mono- 
Ractive ‘SF, 28-88" "who 
would enjoy travelling, quiet 


i 
i 





















































bpd age qe SJM, iF biue- 
photo to box 5375 passionate soul. inerests in GROTON/AYER — —— oo 
clude cats, art, drawing,{I'm GWM, 3, 5°S , 15SiD8, good oka, cambridge, 8238 
NICEGUYW. a portrait’ artist) shape, straight acting, enjoy : . 
Telling someone you History, classical ab movies, music, out, GWM, 35, 5°9, 144, attractive 
Herpes is awful, not telling MGM musicals. Old movie seeks similar, 25-45, ounger Mediterranean 
them is worse. SWM, 30ish, —_ fanatic. Battleships & Geo- Groton/Ayer, Pepperell/ Coks. ‘ 
prof (Ps chotogist), graphy. Seeks en imatigent, Te d area. Box 5009. = wants stable, 
educated, (PnO). athletic, } GW, 19, Oriental, student 21-43. 
Serra caterer Sees ee sree sate wncie cunt 40, scm po vuy_atate, (Sin eontanredv ee Sones 
tractive. Seeks S or OF with honest, successful, wealthy hep? - handsome, tall, NSWM.33, $2", Seeks GWM for friendship GWM. 36, seeks friendship & 
similar interests and —_ SJM, 25, NOW manor, Sooke woman for friendship, POB 414 Topsfield MA into arts, travel, , diverse interests include; aa and photo. Box more. 18-35. = 
lem. | enjoy a musician, romance. ; seeks ing jazz, . Sports, , 34 Fidelis ’ 
an pgs LE t even- in I shoes, o 1SO_ in- Boston MA 02114 woman. MPA, ballet, mooniit walks. GWM 16, 6, 160ibe seeks Brighton, MA 02135. 
Nop 4 J ; Sensual male, must GWM, 37, 8°10", 160, attract- 
please. surprise woman ala Diana Rigg. Box joe Shh | SWM , Curly poe rooting Canis, 6°, sense of niet ean : Box 1341, Lowell, MA ive, conservative, pro- 
ambitious, adventurous. post a 4x4, pn car- _—witted, 175 sartington: MA, 02174 1853. fessional. gamus, 
Nice looking, professional, SJM, 30, seeks warm & humorous, romantic, seeks attractive/athietic Oriental or Eurasian ’ J GwM 19 handsome, Varied interests, seeks 
SWM, 32 Q for : sensitive, honest, polite, fun lady to dance & ski with for friendship jor Vv handsome (honestly), manite eniete seeks similar to 42. Box 741, 
college educated SWF who , OF pee Seeks similar = Boy 8143 "attachment. PO Box 926, Suu lawyer/college similar GM 35-? foir good fa! Station, Worchester, 
enjoys dining, dancing, ever way eran tam ange i oo. : unim- = Brookline, MA 02146. professor (lenured), 9, 01601 
theatre, tong walks, good eer. musician, shy. fon Lower Palle, MAO2162, travelled ‘professionsl. wih SWM_44, 517, nonemoker, 0010S. 8 very young looking By POB 3624 Boston MA GWM 96,160, 6. brown hair 
romantic and iamiened 2 guy. of outdoors, mu- rural roots seeks confident 4 . em- —_ for marriage. | am romantic, eyes, smoker, busi 
honest Box. sic, sclence,G. Dead shows, SWM 24 professional, femaie companion 25-35 who enjoys sailing sexy, warm, loving, serious | GWM, 20, 5'9°, 150 br/br,  "essman in real estate 
290 Burlington MA. biges long walks & good talks, din-  sthietic, romantic, curious, with, similar interests & his- woman = witha hidden wild side. seeks 18-25. PO Box 121 ‘emodeling. Easy-going 
: — ing out, etc. 'mok Gay Wipe. movies hanging tory music, pho- open to long-term rela- — Photo. PO Box 224 Concord —_Everett, MA, 02149 style, good temperament, ar- 
, slim, pro- alone but it would be nicer to aq Music, S00ks tography. Relentiessly tionship. PO Box 1055, Bos- = 93301 —— _— ¢ oe 
fessional, M, 41, 5°8, leftist share! Pox 5380. 20-29 nonsmoking, open- curious, ton MA 02103 : GWM, 22, 6’, 175, hand- _Life is to be enjoyed. "| am 
politics, loves’ dancing, ~ minded, i con- moderate m- — SWM.a7 easygoing. caring Well educated, attractive, some, straight act- tired of going it alone. So 
, movies, Alaska, SJM, 34, 5’6", bearded, — versation. 7? Box ards, anyway)Raving senate’ eae, «middle-aged man wishes to ing/appearing, athletic,  muchis tobe in shar- 
con , ecologist, teacher, traveler, 5040 beauty isn't essential, buy in- : fer tm meet an attractive, sensitive seeks similar oy. 18-24, ing and time with 
breakfasts and strong gof- explorer, seks SF 25-38 with telligence, independence sim SWF, 40ish, for friend» and sensuous woman (age _— send phone. Box 8145 else. to be 
tee $ earthy spirit and desire to SWM, 25,1 only want a mdintegrity are, Box S022, and lover. BOx 8222 not important) for a long ically close to someone. 
active, affectionate F, 30s, share nature. Box 5006 bm gh Sg ee - - -  §SWM, European, musician, term relationship. Humor is = GWM, caters tama very Sex not necessary. Want to 
for life partner. Box 8224 SJM 34, 5'°6" long touched 4618, Westboro, MA 01581 SWM, 32, honest, — 25, handsome, witty, — important. Photo would be | al any seeks oiniler, pom dye tend My Moy 
beauty would lik humorous, down-to-earth, educated, seeks SWF. nice. Write box $4 Newton ving you 
M a uty : © —SWM, 26, 5°5, well built good listener, athletic. 59.35 for laughing, Center, 02159. a photo/letter. relate to any of these, write 
swe ay site % Ibs Min Py x 5007 cute. interests include boat- S pleasant F to share = igunging. Bor 8180. Sox me. let's grow together. BOX 
and weli educated, seeks ; ing, scuba, jetskiing, skiing.  gOod times, interesting con- WHERE ARE YOU? GWM, 24, goodiooking, 8158 
soon. Prefer census. owe yi cycles ‘canoes. pote "cingte female =e tionships.” Box $398 = Ses colege "araduste. Gvorcee, honest, sincere, = Se eat bi owe SS, S16 106, 
cuddly, affectionate types. likes wordplay water wise serious relationship. No seeks intelligent, sensitive positive thinker, sense B47" 165Ibs, brown hair ~~ ee 
Write PO Box 4110, women. Box 694 Boston smoking or drugs. Send let- a <ciuin nelle “gr, woman for fun times. Box of humor, 5°5, 120 ibs. Pro- ang ‘eyes with many fomantic negative HIV. 
Peabody, MA 01960. 02102 ter and photo to: P.O. Box ing out and quiettimes seek 8162. vlapen wap teenie, caline, interests. Take a Chance. Non-smoker, no drugs 
Open-hearted, hand- § SJM, tall, good-looking, 60, Btlontcs. ing affectionate caring F for © SWM, lovesong writer. 35, traveling..Leok ng tor  Writeto: Kevin, FO. BoxS53 Looking to date same 
some, successful artist athletic t, look- = SWM 26, 5'9”, 175 pounds, romance and lasting rela- _— slightly over-weight, lonely. come, rt be- Cambridge MA 02139 , write Box 61 
seeks beautiful woman for ing for similar type of sensitive caring, honest, tionship. Box 8241 Seeks Fomele _compe- tween 45-60 with the above GWM. 25. 510°, 170, ewksbury, Ma. 01876. 
SMa W Somme, Lenten acomes Sure ictntentns | Su a wong COW. «Ge Bsecnan asso” Geamenrmonmamnetes § Srwn/ows, god,tom | Sw 40ST FE 
MA, 02144 e skiing, cycling, hiking in and maybe more. Also loves ete hye good sh : SWM professional, 29, avid ner relationship! Box 495, 89 many interests. Very sin- write. ‘(Prisoner) will answer 
Pagan man, 96, fit, lively, {rs mountains, wavel. Box = 588. skier, windsurfer, quite Mass Ave, Boston 02115. cere. Non-smoker. Looking all. R.W.., 
seeks imaginative, am- : SWM, 26, 6'1, 180 Ibs, : hai s est WM 25, sincere. honest for ‘well pressed’ pro- 086447, PO Box 747, Fla 
bitious mate to share SJM hi S tful, bored  SWM, 34, sincere, adorable dark Irish COmpa- seeks friendship, 18-28  ‘@Ssional type age 25-45 for — State Prison, . 
assions - music tall, blond, handsome life, seeks Professional, many = nion BOX photo please. BOX 8890 occasional but ongoing safe 32091. 
ng people money. Harverd ¥ woman to explore the cul- interests, seeks a SWF who - : relationship. Straight ap- — 
Bos 8081 ‘ honest, seeks SJF, 22-32 ture of the city, the freedom wants to share i SWM seeks professional earance is important. GWM, 40s, 5'6'', 
beautiful good- of the country and the feeling ‘ove and woman (40+) for fri Hondo, ye at 3:00, se send photo, detailed  brown/biue, professional, 
PIZZA & a : of Box 8181 and family with a nice or more. i'm 6° 190ibs., Bugs at 4:00. Meet me in _letter. Thanks. Box 5351 seeks non-smoking man, 
natwed, tor = oo PO Box 136, Acton, “MA, brown hair, 28 years Old. front of the TV wye bag ot 25-35 with sense of humor to 
ICE CREAM tionship. Proto and letter " SWM, 26, Leo seeks SWF Box 8225 Chips. 2 boxes of Animal GWM 26 quiet, trendy, O- spend quality time. 
if you like ballet and dinner please. Box 5042 Gemini, for Bicycing. danc: Son Ss — Crackers and some HoHo's ies, nice clubs, yn interests- classical music, 
on Friday, Tennis and Pizza SM, 33, 6’1”, , _ ing, and more. BOX 1014 tractive. Tend 1@ be @ ba TAKE CHARGE on the side and remember, | Gocsurefeame, © movies, theater, , 
on Saturday, Football and quick witted, FE ny am Boston 02117 by Be Attractive, intelligent, fit, | hadakeg party once, Spark. ambridge good food, walking, quiet 
icecream on Sunday, then athetic, funny, left/green unconventional. Enjoy safe secure. 39, 5’9”, GWM 27 attractive, pro- igs. Honest sin- 
let's do our first pas.de deux. outdoor nut into hiking, ski © SWM 26 seeks slim bright — sports, dancing and te Bits. 160, seeks commitment to © WM, 26, Seeks good-t0ok- fessional 6°10 156-dark hair,  o8T@, Please respond. Box 
| am 29 S M, new in town, _—ing, beachcombing, sucba,  2ttractive nonsmoking oem 2 ees Beer mature, woman. All things — ing, romantic, guy, fulltime,  toarq masculine, easy-go- 9208. 
professional, atheletic. canoeing, travel reading, 1367 Motiose MA 02176 im, 34-45 we hap ms onto are ., Norm fu ne. oso” ing, sincere, non- GWM, 44, tall, husky seeks 
, and a seeks emotionally secure phone Autumn. in New New Vameatien. PO Box 32, Cambridge, . interests include travel, hairy heav weight ~ 
You are os yp mg . museums, the theatre and — opsfield, — movies, reading. Seeks possile . Box 
Note and photo pleese. BOX about life. No tobacco. BOx  Sereine irawol:- ding our ~_omn wauis  aaeieeion for friendship/relationship. 
6188. 5378 Seeks attractive F, : PP hg 3 are , Slim, over 23.1'm Box 8205 GWM attractive honest 
iu as eT 21-28. Phone and SWM, 35, 56, fit, likes Gut- SWM 40, Boston busi- 39 ge 
Swi OY aoe 1", _ Quick witted, warm hearted inn Sielis. bbsioan comedian by nigh, complex 7az7_ Box S308. mal. Looking for littie brother tor Wiendetip. | enjoy 
175, fun loving: college grad, athietic, ——, left/green = SwM, 27, attractive, 155, seeks petite, at--. yet simple, Outgoing yet pr- Da Honest! Sober! ape fe 18-21. My sports, movies etc. 
financially secure, seeks SF Outdoor nut into hiking, ski — 59", professional, » tractive F, 26-33, bright, vate, exciting yet ordinary. | SWM 2nd shift fetter. P.O. BOX 1082 Rob write PO Box 
24+ who enjoys getting silly, ing. Deachcombing, scube. , Monmocho. sense of humor, up- Competitive sailor and — sane S7yrs 170ibs 6ft, AA & Groton, MA 01340 1253, 02050. 
laughing, dancing, travel, the  canosing, travel, : joys camping, reading, Beet emude and hunger for swimmer. Live on lake, likes A , serene SF = Sian OT handsome 
beach, dining out, spending oe fateful Dead, movies. good times, romance, and Chartie Chaplin and Star 25+. Box 815 homebody tee guy. in- 
money, quiet nights at home, adventures. Be beautiful, Seeking attractive, spicy . Box $371. rek. Looking kindred 4 mature, a 
romance. Nom-smoker. Let- _ ‘fit, me Bor woman to get to know, De- — spirit PO Box 1131. Walum Christine, Saw i Sonate POD 86, Danvers p Yt). 99 7°, 
photo about tobacco. come spec Lake, Douglas. . Commons feeding the duck! brag A 3 ’ ’ 
| Am 02178. a Shore female for rela- 0151 ings. Even if you have not Ma. 01923. clean cut with tnm. 
tionship. x kept that summer tan, feel dies 130ibs body. You're , 
{ Quincy, free to call 0 900d are, manors, _ | 


Guys get connected with the next man calling in 
fo] @t-Melal-Melamejal-melaiic-](-Merelalcla-y-iilela 


T-3aVil ale MoM W Ake ltlo-li-t- merele (= 
ad OE ot =) oh Ce EY 
10 cents each add'l minute 








MEN 

SEEKING 

MEN 

GWM, 4° 11, brown 
hair, eee sate, og 
not words- That's a change! 


i 
i 


i 











Black Male, 34, Taw 
Portier look-alike, 


urbane, kind, whose 
interests include fiim, 





Chubby, 
seeks romantic eeepereete 
relationship. POB 186, 
Danvers, Ma. 01923: 


GWM, 33, handsome. pro- 
fessional, sincere seeks 
GBM for 








Wn eat RAVER, 
brown/biue, mostly smooth, 
handsome, very staight, 
seeks football B oy for 
friendship, more. 5018 








GBM, 38, 5'9, egqrosy 

professional, healthy, 

ing. Interests A many. 
5 age 4 

male, , to form -_ 

5049. “t 

GBs, and affec- 

tionate, to meet 

acting GBM for 

and possible relationship. 


Write and. send phone 
number. Box 5024. 








GM 29, Harvard MBA, 
athletic, ‘straight,’ 5'9, 
145ibs seeks (18+). 


all-American, athletic 
er. Box 8139 



























































































































































GWM, 27, , handsome, 
» fashioned, 

rela’ P.O.Box 186 

Danvers, 01923 





GWM, 28, 5°10", 150, very 
cleanshaven, 
cleancut, professional, 























GWM, 30, 6'2”, 185 ibs, at- 
, masculine. Seeks 
similar Mediter- 


r GM for 
friendship and fun! Box 
8135. 





GWM - 30 - - 5°10 - 
br/bi seeks new 
friend/relationsh 

Worcester; s 
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Man with brain seeks same 
30's mature-normal. Fun, 
funny, sometimes f+ 
ogee — 


body, 5 
tionship whol g mes. - 
8230. wid 





NEED GYM PARTNER - I'm 
27 WM 6ft 185ibs. Been lift- 
ing 1 year, want to build 
serious muscle. Seeking 
bodybuilder, preferably 
huge, who will teach and en- 
courage. Boston. Box 8144 


poe Seneory Hy Bog Door 


asian boy. 25, 6 

arly, creative, mature. Lib- 

ba in mind, conservative in 
Looking for tra- 

pire love in modern 

world. BOX 5377 








Non-promiscuous, 
cute/attractive, WM 
29, 5°11, 160, Pan cong 
ng. appearing, fret timer, in- 
cae same ; (18.29) Enyoy 
humor, camping, ening! 
photo. N Shore 


Box 5005 


North — Region, 
GWM, 36, seek 


for (riendahip-plus. PO Bo: 

508, Gilbertville, MA, 01031" 

SEEKS REG GUY 
, sensuous, 








healthy, regular to know 
and grow with. Box 5025 


Tired of ga or nage a 








| 


| 


j 
} 
| 
| 
} 





175ibs, eS 
builder, seeks hot, nme ft 
man only. Bo: 





w 
GWM, 30+, i , hand- 
some, Masc to oa 


er, sucessful. ore 
GW WM. iy Box 5014 











| GWM yuppie, good looking, 
educated, caren g a. oe 
= ae ae pets, Kes men and could love a 
ng ip maybe man. Things | tke in e man 
" ages , NOn-smoker, 
if you are all of the above tractive physically 
want to meet @ very de- = masculine. | love in a 
cent I'd like to hear from man, honesty 
you. 3470. humor, ity. j 
HOTGUY aun atracive, tndry 
Hot, looking bear, 34, . | am reach 
6’, 270, seeks other’ big out, why dont you. Ste 
guys. Businessman by day, , 346 Washington S 
cuddier by night, I'm Braintree 02184 
energetic, relationship or- 
ee eee nS WM 30 5'8 140 -act- 
po Photo/phone i cleancut health-con- 
uy for safe fun friendship. 
, LIVE LIFE Box 8159 
ired of being alone & on 
WM 42, ty: 175, 
rs of the bar scenes? 
Gui well-educated, 25, goodiooking. masculine, 
6", ing, seeks 
GWM funk 20's. for friend. 278 relationship. Box 8217 
. WM, 45, decent looking, 


stranded in hot air balloon: 
seeking strong, gentle 
“down-to-earth” amn. Box 


8216 





STLING BUDDY 

6’, 210, seeks real man to 
take it to the mat. There must 
be someone! Doug/Ron 
wimped out! a are 


the objective. Box 
WOMEN . 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


professional, 
athletic, feminine, seeks 
non- ~——'t athieticly 
minded GF for friendship 
and fun. Box 261, Berlin, 
MA, 01549 





GWF, 30, attractive, 123 ibs. 

Searching for honesty, 

openess, maturity, and time 

grow. Box So. Acton 
A 





Very attractive WF 30 seeks 
same for fun and friendship. 
ps. I 904, Billerica, 





TALKING 


PERSONALS 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. 


LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 

9-0036 


44 
FOR INFO 449-2261. 





$8.75 7 PT. BOLD 


$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 


TO RESPOND 
TO A PERSONAL 
WHITE: 


BOX ---- 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 
02115 


YOUR FIRST 
15 WORDS 


FREE! 





O 















































ae 





DATIN am 
SERVICES LunchDates TALKING 
arenes | oct", | cuPbmeoNahs 
The! Network's Video pasts LISTEN TO MEN: 
hear, pg th my “ne office near ro . 
aniaktien ae abaan nabs LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
you. Take a shortcut! Cali oe pepe . 
MEET SOMEONE 
ye ! THE 
VENUS Box. 
TEORFREE nyuiinauines, 
BROCHURE PROIECT AS OF 9/28/88 
CALL 267-4500 PERSONS OF 
: Astrological | EITHER GENDER 
isn't rome is meet someone match- WHO HAVE 
youcan t take seriously? Con- , RECENTLY 
for sincare oer people open making for ACQUIRED 
saustying ‘elationship 61%) ~=«| Singles who a 
ALONE? Need 10 re: want a DESCRIPTIVE 
DATE. wre a ay ry es SEEN IN THE 
Swedish gis. wating USA relationship ees TON 
Coeds. tours, nu ~——- visit- As tr 0 lo 3447 3448 3450 
Omaha. tint for tree gy 3451 3453 3460 
photos, brochure. n 3461 3463 3465 
330s Chicago tt for 3466 3467 2468 
or ca 3470 3471 5001 
312-477-7617. 
5002 5005 5006 
ueeras | COMPS | Steerer 
a a ‘o- 
women {(B00)45:-DATE 863- 5245 5246 5247 
INTER-RACIAL 1952 oe eae 
PP 5260 5261 5262 
Ladies and Men of all 5263 5264 5265 
Gs Saat 5273 52745275 
or 
Seco, TALKING 5285 5286 5288 
al 60881-1211 x erpzte, Cncas PERSONALS 5289 5290 5291 
_—(<‘iér | OS 
A : be neon ve A 5296 5297 5301 
rena trote comet | | APHOEMIX BOX 5308 5309 5310 
You're not alonel CAREER, AR. 5316 5317 5318 
re 5319 5320 5321 
pense bade 0K 5322 5223 5325 
We are New CLASSIFIEDS 5329 5331 5332 
ST network of 367 NEWBURY ST. 
SINCERE 5333 5334 5336 
interested in BOSTON, MA 02115 5339 5340 5342 
HONEST rlaionshp. ora 
mE rae sa why chars tates? 5347 5348 5351 
Dict Barsonaizes, ere trary eta 5355 5357 5358 
(506) 875-3224 you. Tak Take & shoncut! Call pom an om ~ ao - 


(SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
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OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
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— yee) hic 


esol 
A BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE 








pie } 


)f @ | be § 











ae 











































































































PRINT CLEARLY 


(For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right.) 


8096 8097 8098 
8100 8101 8103 
8106 8107 8109 
8110 8111 8112 
8113 8114 8116 
8117 8118 8119 
8121 8122 8127 
8128 8129 8130 
8131 8132 8134 
8135 8136 8138 
8140 8143 8145 
8146 8147 8149 
8150 8151 8152 
8158 8159 8160 
8167 8169 8170 
8171 8173 8179 
8180 8181 8182 
8183 8184 8186 
8187 8188 8189 
8191 8194 8195 
8198 


not 
flavored with 


Newbury’s is the dessert lover's parardise. 





NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, 536-0! 84 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY SI. 


Our Cheesecake 


is all natural. made with cream cheese and baked so that it 
brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 
moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these terrific 

? Newbury's Steakhouse. that’s where! And don’t 
forget the complimentary appics and brownies. No wonder 











eed training? 
Need a job? 


1-800 





ifs 





The Phoenix personals; 


what an 


meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 


The Boston Phoenix 
Boston's Marketplace for 
just about , 








248-JOBS 


MASSIOBS 
ark 


A The spirit ot Massachusetts 
: is the spiritot America. 











S ¥Yroa 


GUIDELINES 


#2 F4 teh 


Anyone seeking a longterfn. monogamoue 
relationship may. advertise ir Personals 
Abbreviations aré permitted only to indicate 
gender preference, race. and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description,;age range 
lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
explicit sexual/anatomical:language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 
the right to. edit or reject any advertisement 
Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication onty: by persons 18 years of age 
or older Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 


next available issue as long as the promotion is in 


effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 


any time without notice. 








15 letter limit THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 
aad TO ISSUE DATE 
12 letter limit 
































AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 


367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


i Ox 




















NAME 


This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 








PHONE _ 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 


zip 








ACCOUNT. # 





0 Check here if you will let us read your 
Phoenix Personal Ad on the radio. 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). 


SIGNATURE REQUIRED 














EXP. 





Ss 


Fe me ner en mm em em Oe eT Om Per a So) SY ome eT ONE Se OS ONE et oD es moe ne ee 





PRICING PER WEEK 


(OPTIONAL) 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 


BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 


THE AD WILL RUN 


FIRST 15 WORDS 
*(Free for first two weeks only) 


ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25 ea. 


OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 
or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) 


MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, per 


issue 
OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue 
TOTAL: 
MULTIPLY BY 
WEEKS RUNNING: 
(Two week minimum) 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 535-5390 
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RICE SN Discover your comedic voice ALL B Guitaristivoc seeks band > 
MUSIC & teacher her, Cinseee run 8 te. pot hag Pay il Sweet Siniendier 7 0809 COM " foundation ‘seeke = ‘ng members for acou elec PREMIERE 
begin Tues Oct 4, 8-10pm: ts tans Te ROJE hd — band. Pros call bend. Equipment, transpor- = influences; ese. PRODUCTIONS 
Lisa, 331-2471. SINGING WAITSTAFF HOOL OF BALLET = em avail Bily - 2961648” —_tojam. Jon, 298-4620, pee ag nap ong 
Please call 542-7498 ask We have ongoing adult  Singer/ w/_liter- ed — potential in the studio. We 
Sal can — — Jim or David, 290 ; ate, seeks § Drummer wntd for ‘AR & KEYS tion teshelanee Paul 
ROTI ercsor'bont fous net Ave. Pler'7, Boston, MA, Sdvanced, and you are wel- cous gultart for back ; oldies, GB band. w/ vocals neadadtorcom-  Gon.eennugues.. Pau 
Del - nat 0221 come to join in anytime. Chil- in area folk clubs. Cail Must able to play laid- plete orig pop band. Seeking 
parody of vmage TV. Audi-  TheAciorsTheateaudmion, aren’ fall classes, including 662-3227 back functions to melodic, 4 PRODUCER 
THEATRE GROUPS: This owed, S. by ‘ i for an a new boy's class, have Bass player w/ solid sound Club work. 744-2774 We have songs, space. 
could be Or brenit Bob Katzen. (O17)@o1-e3z5, nd, {0 an original comedy, and new students are ase Player w/ s ral Brian, 254-1209. ENGINEER 
Advertise In the “Phoenix Ail Souls Church, 194 Elm St, Stil welcome. Two locations, —aying part time top 40, A&B == DRUMS & KEYS WNTD You can have the very best 
pr Pi Fall classes at the New ll Souls Church, 194 Elm St, Jamaica Plain and Boston. Paying partimeton 40, SAS = — Roots S cover + Voice, keyboard, of hi-tech production at at- 
aioe Ehrlich Theatre studio. Intro NTN ae A. 63. Call 437-9401 for more infor- ig, 233-8900. contemp org for ub work & and bowed string instructors fordable rates. Call ‘DR. 
ing tech, and intro to scene © Camb in Nov. - rate orig. You are. strong, students waiting! Acton Mu- 782-5185 ask for Danilo. 
ARTISTS’ study. 8 weeks starting Oct BASS WANTED mature piayer. 969-7426 or sic Center is the Metro- 
3rd. Terry Stoecker, B TRUE WES GIGS Exper orig w 944-3808. West's leader in music Producer FEMALE 
SERVICES deo.0ss6 Casual roles. a 05-9) é tere located bass and 
cetacean emma Ratton: Giierccrae smamomue ie Ge ea,ce a 
. ° uth- ° - or interview, ca sa “ e 
AUDITIONS Casting Dac Mfr actor for ome, Men Tues 10384 GrBoston on iooing ioe 3 D’Sowe SORCTS Tens,” have charts. Goatees, | Powers, 269 0288. Prominant local R&B Band 
i. Hove : ary . : - : SX, pno, ,  Iking for Female back 
asses. Individualized atten- _&¢ 288-1665. Spring St, Waltham, Dir: Pat pgp kag B.C. KAGAN Experienced drur comiesth Aerio sock sing _Have pigs. Wil start 
ton. Eleeboth Appleby. For. IMPROV BOSTON Cauduro. Info: 924-6692 leave message for Albert. rT singer! PY ean bes oe wicomamnners, cay? oe lames, enine 
ley Theater. 720-0515. | WORKSHOPS Wanted: Female boxers and 3 Dice, orig Pop/Funk band on —_ only. Bob Mike 444-4460, Dan 3861088 
or} io . B wnanpe in mares dancers. hy! Male 7 seeks 4th member to play ‘ 524-7901. Fy 
actors Children e Opening and lecording , 
weekends. Call. 6-10am. yp et 5. 8. 58 Kevin 667-0528," (617) 482-0396 nEAGE OFF Producers - make § in prof 
237-3017. Poti troupes. For eos plex. For more information Darrin Cb7-Ca22 Boston t Shand socks F cae id gtr ane = KEYBOARDIST tions. 508-462- 
ATTNACT sched., call 321-1660, ask for Joyce. PI na col. bokgend wrkng bass, Appice-like drums w/ Part-time keyboardist Rock band, R&B, top-40 and 
Private ow ; in- M/F 5 » Strip- DANCE laborate w/ pianist. Jazz oa Rock are strong ye skills. We pete es, ad my dr cnere fg BB 
— atin, "develop pers, DJs, fo ft al standards, be bop, Lng Worcester 754-1284 and Cal's & C Prod at 266-2467 can 687-2108 for functions. 825-5905 
Co. 770-1278. ed DANCERS OVER 18 Ella, etc im 542-2427” TTT FEMALE SINGER wanted to ROCK VIDEOS 
STERY w GET CREA KEYBOARDIST 
Armewong PrBoston's oont Din teats : 3 EARN Want dy + ay 4 Waisted "coats tess atvacive, glamorous. pros r compe TER & A trio. Looking Yor ORIGINAL mu- 
experienced coach. Free oie sean 123  TO$1000 A WK language, how to draw, how Have gigs. record. only. Hove Gigs. Rem, record, gig, Boston program ioueng local 
consultation. 5. Oct 4. Call 262-1826 for ap- pony Ae +4 You can find for ali ceed. Call Dana 437-9610 SQUNDMANFORHIRE — fiiverse in 185. Synth ok, but to the Boston music 
AUDITIONS-Private  Pointment. this and more in the Educs- Srammerand or front per an processing we prefer elling ota ae Doe 4 
eparation for actors. ; an LY BALLET Bon station Of the Phoenix — son needed now for rates. Tim 623-0089. — os —— se 375-6888 or Michelle 
Focus on individual needs Professioani TV/Film train- CLASSES bach Ae oe 826-6 - Free musicians’ referral back-up vocals & tran. tah Sg i 
and ongemg  poereastonat ; career guidance, ac- THE ANA ROJE Band looking for key service. Bands Chris 868-1132, or Dan B.U. TV 
development. oe S.A.D., demo tapes SCHOOL OF BALLET boardist, bassist, singer. Drummer needed for musicians, musicians look- 324-0790. Singer/ lyricist looking to put 
Appleby. Former made, 1st hour free. Steven We have aduit Dave, 244-6178 before 10. — Beachmasters. Surfrock,or- _ing for bands. Call 651- Music 
rector, Alley Theatre,  Stotier (LA) Debra Marranca 1888s, beginner “through Roe cer eee. iginal and cover. Contact leave message Lead guitarist wanted or uta Tae i Box 
720-0515 (NY). (617) 739-0544. advanced, and you are wel- BANDS/solo artists wanted Lance 924-6152 or Rex - iginal music, must have Lexington, Ma. 02173. 
COMICS-improve Your Rosie O'Grady's Blind Pig chiren's fal. ty for music video. Must have 782-6469. Call now! : mont Pree phly, 282-8280. SINGER/writer guitar/k 
cron, hos ta ~g Selogn & Dinner Theater is cuaing & new boy's cass, 4} A) ladle [aren Pong hed og GOIN MOBILE coal Al 10 seeks rock coy oo 
Coaching, Elizabeth to play leading man. Must currently enrol- tric rock band with 18 oye | songs by two Sou Shore — ps RS MM Rte 
pleby, Former Managing Koy. Bi, w. “706 8127 truck goes where you on one LP! Send 
fector, Alley Theater, wegen tne, ER ee For ee Plan ond Sester Gal ex.  tape/gigs to record, Stage, rehearsal, $5.75 to Ground Zero Re- ay. 
720-0515 : her bass w/b. Drummer needed home. 232-7969. cords PO Box 277 
437-9401 for more infor- Vox Must be able to learn Mostly roadwork (Fla, New Weymouth Ma 02190 We Sout. 
mation. current material quickly. Call Orleans. “40, Ol OO ene pay postage and handling. (end, "Tale Soe nae ne, 
ine Music 1 DISCOVERY IN DANCE, Le zeS ave meseage. ie, otc, vox. 689-1110. smith for all original project LookingforaTapoo Catalina Call 508-577-5875, 
Ciass in Harvard Sq combin- a eee Op please call Sear after4pmat Series C-12 or expander. 
experiential inxs Police Fixx an OR IMMER WANTED! 1-508-45-97926. Serious Cali Frank 678-4881 SOUNDMAN 
| BOX I aie Ste eae Skemp So ae 
| The Only Referral on os Sone On on ell “ are S-pos, very snd. Get Multi-keyboardist seeks AV. 
Service That Backs you f 4th. More it, cal Longy pon mgm iy Ln Dave Lv msg ep Ra Sy wore 7 Sevsener wer weer. 
Justine i Career er es, , hard rock, blues Is my Girl On Top seeks drummer preci types of music | - write orige, 6103 w/vinyl credits, state-of-the- 
Mombontip she, 32 en ee OV  Shaed iso ap bem ong Ay a 3 high-energy rates. Cal Tom 746-0088, W. 
/ vadlions. ara a + nye. ~- Bn Sd rock trio sks exp Id ; 
[computer f Bass & lead vox needed to good m Jy ble ing . Ability to 
Prescreening For classified complete comm metal band, w. Gans only. No ey on keys B/or gtr a plus. Craig Synth wiz wanted vy 
] -detaiied Reports ‘ cnip CONE tne tanee seoksex. theads. Call Sohn at By eo F 
anmuacie 1 | display rates, | SeRTeie he Eaevarme ie Meike macon ” Semana ees 
I Sontpm j ~ — terial quickly. Call 442-2165 GUITARISTS vino metal. PA syenanne har sort 850 de- 
Boston *Credit Cards Accepte please call W message. Tired the same —§ 99-0118 24 hrs. with soundman. 
including i Call Now! | Drummer w/ great chops pater w oe - Phil, 508-278-7491 
s T 4 
Woods Concert - . 547-9769 536-5390 EC grad wos Seoks keyoard player wh 8 re 
SS RR ; Ms/styles. 776-3829 to dis- pop bend, Vinal NYC, have . need vocs. Matt, 
You'll be picked up and r cuss your goals. mngmt. 231-0408 lv mseg 232-9575. 
up 
Gupped of atyar ATTENTION PIANO re) ti’ 
jatol ste) a 
Lowest prices. 
Pianos bought, 
sold, rented, La necatandee ion 
moved, rebuilt gp te Ay 
OPEN PR Se 
8-6 cance cnemaey 
5 DAYS PER <rencccmnated 
WEEK ee aaa 
J.D. -On-camera commerical 
FURST & SONS] | 2oniwes Orcemereactco 
PIANO ae 
COMPANY Se. 
185 Corey road = 
TICKET LINE time 1700 dock | | onaas 
off the joc 
of Beacon Street eo 
TICKET SERVICE one 
CALL (413) 737-3840 os 
Open Monday-Friday 12-5 pm . : 
Ready to record Carrying a full line of 
Worcester Centrum: Don't you deserve 
Elton John October 8, 9&10 p RI M E Tl M FE ARIA ZILDJIAN 
Van Halen October 18 
i ’ raed a A lot of studios are offeringgood FENDER SONOR 
artf IV ; 
shen th tuaenes? deals on off hours. At Bay Farm 
Van Halen October 14 Sound Studios we give you great SABIAN 
New Haven Coliseum: deals all the time. 
Robert Plant October 15 Prime time rates from $40 an hour 
Jimmy Page November 3 AND MANY MORE! 
COMING SOON!! BayFarm call a | 
== S.0.U.N-0 S.T-U-0+i-O 381 A 
BILLY JOEL BON JOVI got ? 
(617) 585-9470 gera"® Broadway 200 
24 Track Audio Recording and Production Revere, Mass. 
ipe —-——-§ WBSOLUNE THUOMA : — Kae ce Gr ey ES Vi, ATS 7 wia va, | 
a *. 2. . 22 +2 * Fe) we - — se - — om "te - “> - « —— - a oS sm aE yrange ys EO yw Rg IN ° es! 
; Pinte os OR ata aa ted tale an tl Sel tle Di iS CEO i Nl tl ta Ye Neal Cal Sed NEE Ned Seat BA Sia BPN PAE MOS ASD SAS id be Stare he a eS 
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NATIONAL 


REHEARSAL 
_ STUDIOS 











Rehearsal Space Available © 
¢ low rates 

¢ security building 

enear T 





CALL NOW to reserve your 
room. 


(617) 391-8272 


(OFFICE HOURS TUES.- 
SAT. 10 AM-6 PM) 






































































































































































































































































































































Berklee prof offers prvt MERRILL SHEA Hardman Peck minipiano PA for sale, 18 ch Prince tickets, first three 
quality jazz .. approx 3°5"'x2'x5’ good brd, Acstc ‘ psa a RO 
THE RAIN inprow. Nahant SOo-1254. : os GALORE! taexe working cond. $850. Kustom 250w mon amp w Drum machine. Call 10 Call Brien at (508) o 
‘ Fg mer studio Black Hondo Acoustic 946-6848. " —-@q, Hell 2way x-over, 4 arr. emenege 754-2631, rm 3. 
intelligent took” ‘back up the line. Never played Rsk. voloas impaired by Scoustic, K Archtop acoustic Tela hates ards dnte't Washburn ‘acoustic 
vocals. ready for ful time ing $1200. Custom Laney pte AV.T. cert. guitar, Hondo Z Lee Paul KING SUPER tweeters, 8 Loz, mics, hg eloctre guar, Natural eh TICKET WORLD 
management. 1 bes Jobs asking $600 call 286-0923 PIANO BEGINNERS oe ee ne ae 20 TENOR SAX 50 ft snake, 2 floor mon w Sian, No" tendback $400 ELTON JOHN 4 
Charlie LaChapelle le now Achieve aramate resuits — Gorila practice amps. F8°- was, svar neck, circa 1958. 2 48,tweatere Kustom & 787-5490 anytime Best seats to all concerts, | 
taking students for pry, in- from srolistic, learning! rence FT 146 acoustic pcx. flare hom, Dig sound. non A cables inc $2000 WUALITZER CONSOLE a'thesiorin he entre | 
12 pm to-9 pm. . PIANO with bench, : 
Teacne ABOUT Call 734-9085 for appt. LO ete tice Core nnen, 901-4012. Leave aie aa Old Excellent Cond $4800. Page, Rod Stewart: Det Lep- 8 
ORDIN Dante Pavone teacher drum case, power Piano . Hobart con- 253-6603 or 387-0754 , Prince Halen, ” 
Peter Woll and other singers KEYBOARD & amp-300 watts, Roland LEFTY GUITARS! sole Fine wood fin- Be x. We aieo have Red | -j 
Studio in Boston is will teach his world famous TR809 drum machine, Must sell ish, condition. $1500. X-1 . » Cotes 8 1K 
Ohoring quality 24-4reck tine vocal method to serious stu- PIANO Ibanez ll Ebony Fretboard, Call 1-508-358-5209 Maura Yamaha Wx-1 disk se-  5ruins tickets > 
at $50 hourly, in- dents. All vocal problems LESSONS 783-9282 Pickups, Kahler Pro Vibrato, °F 'v msg outs, an 
of Augi or oe state of the improvement assured grag’ ay experience pat! a for $750. Cort Strat pir to load. Excellent echt = 10-5 = 
an tacts, top quay area 7581 after 12:30 pm. i y Ad Rock Oe ee re yor be Copy, Maple Fretboard, Kohler excellent in- ing, bullet proof. $680 T, re) 
engineers relaxed at- Rab and Jaze. Knowledge: cab w/ 8 10" $600 or lest red, brand new, $300. strument, , 868-8840 Alessis MMT-8 sequencer m 
mosphere will guarantee you Sopetenced exam teacher able and experienced eo 8 eaten Call John for more info at ‘eave message Cask oe ene Saas arse REHEARSAL |Z 
unsurpassed quality in re- ' mage w/electronic keyboards. : ; 508-774-0893 afternoons, PIANO LESSONS than you believe for x< 
cording. After all, your prod- styles, all levels. Call tailored to suit the eves. Blues, Jazz, Classical, Pop J money. $220. Dave at 
uct can't afford to sound -1868. individual. intro. lesson atno Reluctantly, must sell Alll levels. Call 666-2166 4636 
second best.Socome upto Experi “er ; Call David Fox at y. : MUSICMAN HEAD Boston rehearsal studios, | fn 
ekg ea cog ages acall. seeks highly motivated stu- $e2. 8720. 29 en Steinert jos parte ong Banned PIANO WKSHP CLR pede $1280 drm BE curity ) fe ond give. 9 
to answer all dents. Prepare for auditions. PIANO LESSONS cond. Great action/tone. and effects. $335. Call Gary [2n0 tech needs room. . DX7/ case $800. meg Free a 
up with a tour. 0 oe Blues, Jazz, Classical, Pop. $7 00inc stool. Call 491-4991, 262.7475 uodgh and baby grand stat Grune 900%: COC par ome or shared. Avail now. | O 
542-2560 OUIT, All levels. Call 666-2166 : Sic , rebuilt, recond, refin. $900. 337-7757. ata 
TAP INTO THE POWER privie lessons. aad Piano/music composition of- CUSTOM BUILT ‘ MU STUFF Fong 7 avail. For appt. Call sone) —onahanchds she REH STUDIOS-Brand 2 
and Fusion. Improv, theory, fered by Conservatory c FOR SALE Rob 767-0113. rms, drv-in ising sndprt 
OF PYRAMID rat's. Mike 646-4397 graduate. Call 269-4287. DOD 944 Chain Reaction Er. Seances 30h sae to) 
UITAR & IMPROV Voice lessons, prof 5 for rig 2 pt cab top: 2 $400. MARSHALL Tange Se Sone acing rent | ~| 
Top-40 oldies band « maar TAR SD IMPROV n- NE Consors to Mt Ai Coteslon power eeets ie 100 watt reverb combo amp, pe ay Pn hE Ripe =| your - ine saeion. em | 
cians eresten tor servatory. Pro per- . styles. Conv tom: 15° Celestion Side- $500 sends, 2 cue . Composers/arrangers, vu 
band. Call Arnie 884-4825 former/teacher. Scott Marcia Johnson 492 . winder. This fn 1 yr. old) sweepable EQ, low-cut, pad, check out your work with Rehearsal space, 24 hour | — 
; ; Boren, bon. 457, Chuck Hd ag od re offer on all equipment, ay pegs Pmt paw Saghew MIDI sequencing from MU- access, soundproof, Ac, | @ 
— MUSICAL Paich. $700, call David Fox Call Brad at 449-4941, leave See ee . ae SICAL COORDINATION loading dock, 1 block from | = 
VOCALIST . If rockin’ till’ the break of 893-5900(w) or 782-0720{h). message. sole. Vi bc deed 4 SERVICES, 628-0006 Berklee, parking, $150 & up, wo 
Professional songwriters  %4W" oath thing, youneed INSTRUMENTS ole Bh cae a 30 m 
one tore proleosions’ a gig ad in The Phoenix. Bos- DRUM CASES we ey Sh gy PIANO TUNING D 
vocalist male ‘or female. ton 8 Arte and Enterteinment —es (OF Sale; bass, trap, stand ay tube ‘chni $500. pendent buss, 9 scene pin  A/S0 total restoration, buy, REHEARSAL SPACE w 
Please call 459-1296 ask for Authority can get you jam 1941D18 Tom-Toms $75. Glenn 24 tbe. cant swich matrix with chase. 100°, 27 Sell, move. Norris Pian- AT THE HOP! S 
Jim or John. Leave 567 133% to jam Martin very good condition, 738-5685. Could be used as EV 1 channel snake, 24 sends, 3 Works. 767-0113 a 
message. ‘ great. $2500. cable cases too! es. Fi return XLR. 16 channel spiit- The Hop Music Compiex at | co 
Vocalist voiceovers needed Bedgror. aaaAN 128, Musio Man HONG) ter box LA in & oud, great TICKETS 45 Emerson Ave, Brockton | - 
for studio work. Producer GUITARISTS head $150. for patching monitors with 02401. Minutes from X-way 
also needed. Record co sks Tired of pla the same 1986 11 piece drum set, 6 For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE out, ee ee ee WHITE MOUNTAIN Over 27,000 s.f. of rehearsal 
serious talent. 524-3549 licks? Ui your creative pieces Ludwig, 7 Sabian library (a $300 value) or Will MUST and information space avail. 24 hr q 
. . w/ Paul Shumsky. onesete. Ge black, mint —_ trade for a DX7 lIFD call Bill pa speakers Lows? 12" spk —_—Aailly from 12 - 6. 120 ae TAGENS 4 loading dock & freight 
Wanted: lead M/F for EC grad, Eastman,. cond, be seen. $3000 at 536-1847 each side horns 603-595-0777 elevator access. $90/wk. 
tight orig band - Berklee. 15 yrs exp ali firm. 603-595-9055, Ive = ~>>e—a ean 11"x28"x22"'with. crossover BOLAND SAMPLER “af carpet. Central heat & 
; Funk, Rock, Pop. Have P.A., _ivis/styles. 776-3829 to dis-  ™mess. nto af \apaepeeed neck,  & cabs. Good cond. $3500r 9 MKS- rackmount ELTON JOHN a/c. Sound-proof rooms. 
oe Serious only. cuss your goals. 6 ch controlier/ 76 exc cond + case. $500. Dest, offer. Call Gerry ev — wi/library of Roland samples. VAN HALEN ne eect 
; 731 anytime 2 Tele $500. 720-5706 364-2335. Quick load time. $500, call ing soon, 16 & 24 track stu- 
GUITAR = oe Esp David Fox 893-6900 (w) PRINCE dio. Pertect for band demos! 
Wanted: ,tMusical Lead LESSONS ha ag hag 4 on sik ee MUST SELL. 782-0720 (h). ETC, . 
Guitarist \- . band, i. i. 4 artist! 
. gressive fok band’s la Mid Currently performin Call 401 The Gigs ‘Section Ys jam- wy Bik aen. wee Lape - NY THE BEST SEATS CALL HOW 
night =. tome bnew 9 guitarist Michae ming. Condition $ 575.00 or Best - get 4 xXETS AVOID THE RUSH! 
522-5085. "students. All leveis/styles. caw RE ado oy 1006 watts Flute on ea low Hee i dg, bang! eachor BO. Peavey t2chan- 4. ay TIC’ 586-4962 
247-9084. 18in. spks, 400 watt 12in. , hallow bick neck nei Mark 3 board with major concerts, sport- © REH STUDIOS-Brand new. 
WILL SERGEANT pn &'Sin high req, drivers, 8, /00% sily. $1,000. $350. Or best offer Call Den- —roadcase. $1000 or BO. Joe! Ng events and theatres, Lex- rms, drv-in iding, sndprt, 
JAZZ PIANO LESSONS with Execellent cond, $1850, cai Pau call - nis eves at 497-6141 alge Feener~ eater. Baga, 749-7098 
une Pere BARE We Corey Eisenberg beginners 324-8116. Iv mess, For sale: '84 Fender P-Bass, 391-8 yg - 
need in our band. Call " : BOATS! BIKES! BRASS ee eee PA/RECORDING GEAR- receiver & new tape deck, Saco denets Caley aay ot STUDIOS 
fter 3pm 366-9746 MUST SELL! Dokorder 7140 22. Best offer. Call 
: LEARN PIANO BEDS! If you have to sell it, $400. Call 391-2524. track machine $800. 150%. $44-agm''gS250 OF Megot. 053-437-6317 before Spm. = 
AND KEYBOARD! W090" Delp! FON SALE sec” 12 Ch. Snake w/case. $250. ———__—— S End, South Boston or Ft 
INS Beginners to advanced, 20 FOR SALE Studiomaster 12 Ch Mixer, SVT Ampeg 300W head w/ TICKETS Pt. 400-600 sq ft, sublet OK. 
5 od catty Call Gopreno Saxophone, @x- $1,000 w/case. ibanez matching 8x10" cabinet. ELT 547-3154. 
col AREN DE BIASSE ue tata 267-1 cellent condition. Call 4p1000 Delay Harmonize $000 or BO. Digital tuner ‘ON JOHN 
by & funk w/Berklee Compo- Almost brandnew, must sell: 322-7530. $250 One Speakers: . MESA Super 400. BO. PRINCE Sian ieee iene sq ft, 
Son te sition, and classical & Jazz Fender precision bass 1-15 in Pyle; 1-4x10 Horn. 876-3882. Leave message. ALL EVENTS $350. Smet Koy $ , gd light 
1 Increase range, strength,  &midisequencing.icanhelp  w/case, Taurus 2 bass °% JBL Cabaret series pt. Patch y Fy Anvil TASCAM STRACK: | . 
and control. 437-9141. there. Call Alan w/case, 18 in. bull- cabinets. 2 * 15”.,1 w/2 Case $200. 250 Amp, Classic ;8 Chans TICKET SOURCE 
| 1803. Furman para- 12”. Crown DC 300A power $250 Ovation Viper Guitar, noise reduction (@8. rack = £ oaths HOT concerts in LOFT WANTED 
Woe COME A STAR! equalizer. Call after | amp. DBX 160X compressor Call John for more mounted) & Boston, WORCESTER, &  riter/producer seeks excit- 
w/best voice teacher LESSONS 5:00, 777-2172. limitor. Yamaha PB1 preamp info, afternoons & ves 8O over $2400 Eves Convince ceo Great ing live-in loft . Boston 
in town: Eliminate strain,im- GyiTAR BASS KEY- ye pag ay . made 508-774-0893. 872-6843. DS, Bruins, Patriots  *"e2 = on 
fidence. 668-3459. °° BOARDS. SAX, VOICE, AE made model, $900 of $1250" Call Brad ai Peavey XR G00B mixer amp TASCAM Model 15 studio and Red Soxi!! Reasonable 
DRUMS . w/ pr 1210 HS spker recording board. 1Bimputs 8 prices, credit cards, ac- SOUTH END. Acousticaly 
RKLEE GRADUATE CAMBRIDGE ply Py om es. wi ee & stands inci. vusses 16 track monitoring. cepted mail orders..... designed studios. Security 
pty ayy Ud MUSIC : Guitar forsale Fender Tele- 1986 Gibson Les Paul stu- Extremely quiet used onlyin TICKET SOURCE, PoiGx guard. mw T & Pike, oasy 
lessons. All levels. Will have 491-5433 coniitam. Onis te © tow Gaon, Ga cal aes ah... “ten “noah coed $550 fer MGM Resorcing Cah ys aorbeescit of cr ahared.avell moe 
fun igarning. Ed. 266-1874 fimes. $150. Cal 372-0035, 267-1993 Neen ’ 756-5643 1 338-2171. ; 
THE GUARANTEE COPY REGULATIONS ADVERTIGEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
Purchase a guaranteed advertisement f onsecutive weeks in advance The ding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
Gnd to wit toad cawine Om anne of tb ae oo you OG Gaal weieh Gn conditions us which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
Monday or by noon Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the Phoenix. 6:00 P.M. Tuesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not appear = 
CRESS. VO BAD CCAS. yew UE, GEN BY-18SS Guy Oe wash othe The Cieonte seseeves Be sighs a a 
'$ second appearance. ° To revise containing objectionsbte Phoenix ’ 
* To reject ne oole eretion oe *BOX NUMBERS 
THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER . Advertiser bo ber replies at the Phoenix Ciagsitied Office 
. THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: cere seater: op an sen a perween 9 a.m and 8 p.m. Monday through Friday, Replies ere held tor 3 weeks 
AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE in the Personals or Entre we oohamine. Onty Phosrin Bont numbers or on. See Ce a ; : 
VANS & TRUCKS Sane ae phone number. 3 ees a of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 
a BOATS CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
REAL ESTATE Foal a PREWOO Advertising space credit will be issued tor es peer 4 = 
p.m. 
HOUSEMATES py ta, D Tuesdays Changes in adverisemente wil be accepted unt! 4 p/m. Tuesday. PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
ROOMMATES STEREO/COMPONENTS pean ay ar : There are no refunds or copy changes ac- LINES $4.75 each $6.35 . 
SUBLETS . ODOS & ENDS ome QuENEtS Eareeemen, (minimum 4) (minimum 3) 
MISCELLANE PHOTOGRAPHY NTREN 11, - 
: LOST & FOUND RECORDS & TAPES DEADLINES ea ee pa 4) 
| Pet vi & Copy for Advertisements which must be verified... Tuesday, 6 p.m. 
SKIING ‘YARD SALES Copy for al other Advertisomentl................ Wednesday” ESCORT $11.00 =. ov ~ 
{ TRAVEL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Guarantee + ! Tuesday, 12 noon (minimum.3) - 
. WANTED , Telephone verifications Tuesday, 6 p.m. 7 pt.fightheadiine $650 $8.00 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS Changes and canceliations........................ useday, 4 p.m. 7 pt.boid headline $8.75 ~~ $12.00 
: The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason. to print an OFFICE HOURS 9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for for which 
N may be reaponsibie beyond labiity to give the advertiser credit fo so much Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Capitalized words $1.00 
occupied advertisement as is affected by t . ie : ae 
; ar ine . sy ine ——, a Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m 
po es within seven days pare bh = “ Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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seen nee ae ane e=Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement..°e2%2*%2e2*"">" 
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« Applies to line — in aonieee Escort section a 
; INSERTION DATE pick-up $12.00. maiiout $18.00 : 
8 CATEGORY iii iii i ____________________________ cue TOTAL : 
¥ Print one letter in each block. Leeve s spece between words end « seperate spece for punctuation. 
; nsieinen 3 le Cannot print your advertisement withou lowing infor : 
es WWW The Boston Phoenix Phone : . 
reserves the right Name 
: CI FB wh PORE : 
g 12345 67 8 9 10 11 12 131415 Sia fii ie ' 
e ° 
To place an advertisement using 4 ig | 
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IS YOUR 
DRUMMER 
KEEPING TIME 
WITH ANOTHER 


BAND? 


Not to worry. 
We've got the beat. 


The Boston Phoenix Musicians’ Classifieds is an ever-changing 
resource for aspiring bands. If you've over-booked and you're 
drummer just quit, or if you're just looking to round out your 
sound, let the Phoenix help you put your band together in record 


time. 






















And once you've got that band together, look to the Musicians’ 
Classifieds for everything from equipment to rehearsal space to 
Studio time--the finishing touches to put your band on the right 


track. 


So check the Musicians’ Classifieds, the only classifieds section 
in all of Boston geared to musicians and their music. 
The Boston Phoenix Musicians’ Classifieds, we keep the beat 


with Boston's best. 
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ATinitit | 
For more information, call 267-1234 
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H . Excellent 
ition, approx 23,000 
miles. Must sell im- 
mediately! $10,000 OBO. 
Call Aimee 783-2561 after- 
noons & evenings. ; 
Buick Century 1976, Runs 
_ sgote ered. must sell. 


$650. 782.7971.” 


CADILLAC, Coupe De Ville, 
1963, Fins, 94K, good engn 
all pope needs trans wae. 


$500 ss00 04s spaces must sell. 


Chevette 1983, 2 dr 

rd, new tires, brakes 
& battery, a/c & cass, 58K. 
Florida car, asking $1995 or 
BO. 643-5964 or 924-2618. 


CHEVY SPECTRUM, 86’, 
great —. 5 spd, cust cloth 
mi, exc gas mi 
Bai for by ry $3500) BO. 
-4000d, 846- 

















CHRYSLER a 85’, 
blue, 5 spd, exc cond, new 
exhst, 47K. $4600/BO. 
246-3155 dy, 441-1693 ev 
Dodge Charger 2.2, 1983, 
Trlen ame sports pck r} 
more: $2150. 7852307. 
Colt ‘79, 2dr hatch, 
std, ac, am/fm, 73K mi, 


4-new tires, well maintained, 
$975 or bo. 617-354-6260. 
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PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
986 14K miles, 


spore, oat 
000 or BO. Box 2194 





Pontiac Fiero 1985, 
39,000mi, auto, ~*. cruise 
cont, louvers, ilers, 
am/fm. $5200. F385. 





GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 


FOREIGN 


good cl cond. B.O. Call 





bm GNC 4/4, ho 4 wheel 
9000 miles. $9000. 


Call Cas euanings or or ve mess. 
776-1443. 


1986 HYUNDAI 
EXCEL GL 


4- door/hatch standard, 
brown-grey am/fm cassette 
excellent condition 22K 
miles Call 522-0923 even- 
ings and weekends. 


1986 MAZDA 626 
GT Turbo 2 door coupe. 35 
miles. Loaded. New pense, 








Please call 277-5176 





PRICE SLASHI!! 
1987 SUBARU 


WAGON 
Mint condition. Silver with 
grey cloth interior. 5-speed 
standard. Rear defrost, 


New England nh mt 
packa Year fact 

ranty 23K miles. $7' Call 
evenings 631-2689. Please 
































100, ven se t7 tires, 
sr ater vag. Salton tbe 
, Escort L 1 
cee de taps SSNISSAN 
$4400/80. 91-0621" 78K miles. Body good con 
FORD FAIRMOUNT, 1976, dition. Asking $9600. Cal 
eg 
¥ 1974 VW BUG 
ttlow cost. Bestorier gets t, This car Na been through it 
A car to bomb around Mail be herd to part wth 
in! Call Ron, eves at 9% the time has come. Or. 
, new . 
- This would be a great car (for 
AND THE the price) for the right person 
Sy u's 
acting, erdets services, aud oer ease. ws 
instru- ALPHA’ ROMEO SPYDER 
ments, musical services, 1986. 19K ale ATC. 
studios erereojoaes. Menu. — 
eee Sennen bo fon, poll” $8500. 617/409-9290 
exc cond, $2700, BO. Tan: WK: 508/656-8546. 
638-1688, 782-2794 ne me eS eros? 
OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, awa. exc. cond. $8400 or 
quaaten, Geokee. ta joints b/o. 443 6271. 
and box. $1850, AUDI 4000S LIMITED 
Scammer fates 
Delta ‘79, Air, AM/FM, : ; 
new battery & starier.2.new ~~ 
in traffic. $250. 
508- 42 
WINTER 
AUTO Look 
RENTALS FURST 
Sports cars & before 
specialty cars you 
for weekends lease! 
and vacations 
onne New & used 
ie automobiles 
orvettes. : 
ilabl 
Jaguars, Jeep sampandes 
& Grand Slow or weak 
agoneers, ' 
redi 
Passenger Vans, hn : 
Cadillac Lincoln OBLEM 
Sedans and PR L 
several budget Drive away in 
cars also 48 hours 
Low, low 
Call Jeff 
rates. Call or Rick at 
Longwood FURST 
Leasing. Financial 
today: 
738-0044 738-0044 











it wil 
























ine, Pn aay new arts. 
1780/8.0. Cal ae 
4 Zot 76, Turbo, 82k 

















19978 1OORME Nelont Body 


Be vi $1000 or BO. inc! 
pl | ee Call 





oe 210, 1982, 60K, 4- 
2 door 


brakes, exhaust, starter, 
$900. 787-2041. 





DATSUN 2802Xx, ot bn 
Mint cond. T-top 
53K, $5900 or BO, moving 
must sell. Eves, 272-7088. 


DATSUN, Sedan, 8210, 
1978, 79K mi, well maint. 
Needs new frnt brks & work 
on exst. Ask $400. 242-4969 


DODGE COLT, 82, Exc. 
cond, 50k mi, 4dr htchbk, ac, 
Chapman lock, stndrd. 
$2700. Tom, 625-9504. 


HONDA ACCORD 1983 H/B 
5 sp, silver w/ bra. AM/FM 
cass. Colorado car- no rust. 
$4200. Ed 738-8068. 


penne Lage lg go 

7,000 mi, 5 spd, 
$3500. 965. 7536. Iv 
message. 


Land Rover 1967 109, 
Marine blue & limestone 

















restored w/ new GMC en- 
gine. 4 whee! dr, all 
aluminum body. John, 
508-588-3036. 





BEAUTIFUL 


rust, Fla car, auto, a/c, 


new. 





Subaru GL-S 1960 great 
needs new 


tires. $350 or . Call 
(D)956-6137 (E£)391-4980, 
leave msg. 





TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd AC, 78K, 





TOYOTA GELICA, ere, S., 
white, FF 

sell. $1 1.0840 on 
Tues. & eae 





TOYOTA, Corolla, 1977, 5- 
pk new tires, clutch, am, am/fm 
$800 or BO. Days 
$95-4727, eves 876-1965 
TOYOTA COROLLA, 77’, 
Sed enee soa sales adie 





& frnt tires, am/fm. $800. 
Cail 522-9214 leave msg 
TOYOTA MR2, 85’, silver, 
26K miles, a/c. Must sell. 
$8900. Call 

VOLVO, 122-S, 1967, Calif 
car, excellent cond. no rust, 











Volvo 1975 164E, auto, 
power steer, brakes, am/fm 


cass stereo, Elec 

$1000 or S _— 

vw 

veniie” oa an 
low 


tires, 

dition, white. 
Evenings 723-5 
Frank. 





last con- 
Michelin 


con- 
: 742-1851. 
. Ask for 





Cc 
71, yohow w/b tom 
maintained. Must sell. 


Vw N JETTA GLI 

1985, Black, loaded, stereo 

cassette, sunroof, cruise 
iT tires, 


control, a/c, G 
—— maintained oo aki 
srears , leave A tsnabg 
VW Rabbit, ‘62, 2 dr, 42K 








cellent 
965-8157. 


bd mi 
deck $2600 


Call 7823 9421 Iv msg 





VANS & 

TRUCKS 

T3576 Datsun 1 ton pickup 
with cap. Runs great, re- 
liable transportation. 
871-4636 


ey CK Ur IN TOWN 


Perfect ‘Conaiton. Great fo for 
around 
Call before 7 10PM 17081859" 


Nissan pickup ‘83, 78500mi, 
new motor new clutch, body 
in gd cond, call 666-4426. 


CYCLES 


1981. Honda, 
250. 8500 miles territfic 
cond. Great first bike or just 
scooting around 











1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 miles $700 needs 
starter 2 free full face 
heimets and cover 
Bill or Scott 





1983, Yamaha, Riva motor 
scooter, 18,000 miles, ex 


cond, many extras incl. 
$900, (508) 508) 486-0185 
} oad BMW K 75 C, Henna 








MGB-GT, 1974¥2 Classic. 
Nese SP ed 
254-2365, Iv msg. 

MG, GT 1972. Good 








NISSAN, as 1987, red 
. 25K 


standard 
on. $t4,600 or BO, 
227-8570 





Nissan 300ZX 1984, loaded, 

ac, new brakes / ex- 

$10300 or b/o. 
. N-944-6919. 

NISSAN SENTRA, 1983, 

condition, 5 speed, 

no rust. 


T roof, 
haust, 
d- 





sun-roof, 50K, 
Call — 








- 4 
firm. Gall Joe eves. 
617-247-7814. 


PORSCHE 944 1985% 
femege ' . 47K mi yo 


w/bdik. int. 

cond. Must 315.700. 
617-469-9290. Wk: 
508-656-8546. 








BMW, 923-1490. 
Renault Alliance 1985 red, 








RIDE INS STYLE 
udi 5000S, 1 


ous interior, Soy on secre 
» am/fm 
cassette, power antenna, 
vaccuum-power locks, 


has been pa rerd. $4500 
864-7360 Mr. O’Meara 9-5 


SAAB 900 1987, 4 dr, 5 sp, 
car phone int cond. 
41,000mi. 

331-6446. 





+ Mi 
$10,000. 








HONDA 
VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 


1985 
Excellent condition. i 
new brakes, 
with took and 


relmet. Call Paul at 


8 
5 | 





MOTORCYCLES 





waren comes 
APPLIANCES 


xe pes ; 
Model DLL26508. Brand 
new, Never used. Complete 
with warranty. $250/b.0. Call 
524-1922 eves./lv. message. 
Gas Heater 35,000 BTU $95. 
-Fibergias shower base 
32"'x32" $36. days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 


BOATS 


BOATS! 
GW Invader, 10° w/50 h.p 

























Silver Lake 


Dodge & L 


SED to BUY? 
NOW 
USED to LEASE! 


TAKE YOUR PICK...LEASE OR BUY 
“84 AND newer USED cars and trucks 
at SILVER LAKE DODGE + LEASING! 
LOOK at these LOW monthly payments, 
with just ONE DOLLAR DOWN! i. 








84 ESCORT 


58K, Auto., stereo, # 


*85 OMNI 60K 


Auto , a/c, #3275A. 








38K miles, 4 spd., #T 
84 MUSTANG 







°85 OMNI GLH 





*86 TOPAZ 





*87 COLT 





’°85 CARAVAN 





87 OMNI 





85 LANCER 





87 ‘SHADOW. 
3K stereo 





"87 COLT 


10K, auto., 


’°87 SHADOW 







84 228 






37K miles, auto., 









27K, off rd. equip, # 





‘67 RAIDER 


a/c, cassette, # 





9K, loaded, #P2665 





21K, loaded, #SA2 





43K, loaded, #P2667 





87 RAIDER 


64K, auto., a/c, #P2718 


24K, auto., a/c, #2257U 


#SR2803. 


3420A 


64K, auto., cassette, #4130A 


16K, auto., a/c, #SR2817.. 


86 OLDS CALAIS 
49K, a/c, cassette, road wheel's, #4088A 


34K, a/c, power everything, #3262A 


UNDER n$t 0,000 


’°85 OLDS CUTLASS WGN. 


‘86 CAMARO | iROC 


23K, auto.. 4x4, a/c. cassette, #4123A 


EXAMPLE: No. P2713, 160 ines x $249 ~ § $14,940 Buy out of $4350, | Ist mo of $249 & sec 
dep. of $250 at lease inception. Tax & reg. extra 


-asing 


UNDER $4,000 To Lease 


85 CHEVY CAVALIER WGN. 


66K, 5 spd., sunroof, #3551A 
35K, auto., stereo, #P2653A 


10K, auto., stereo, #SR2804 


, a/c, cassette, pw, pl, #2995A 


‘85 MERCURY COUGAR 


. a/c, . auto, #2529 
*86 CELEBRITY 


50K, auto., a/c, stereo, #P2865 


"85 OLDS | REGENCY BROUGHAM 


eee es erst eeeereos 


63K, loaded 
"86 DODGE = POWER RAM Wit W100 


4x4, 41K mi., stereo tape, auto., 


’86 DODGE CARAVAN 


43K, miles, auto., air, #3375A..... 


’°87 DODGE RAM CHARGER 


23K mi., auto., AM/FM, #40754. 
"87 TOYOTA ‘ 4X4 P PICKUP 


84 CADILLAC ¢ ‘COUPE DEVILLE 
32K, loaded, # 


’°87 LANCER TURBO 
86 MERCURY Y SABLE LS 


UNDER $1 5,000 


unoer °*8000 


(per week*) To Buy 
$22.84 *2999 
$22.84 *3995 
$26.35 *3995 
$36.69 *3999 


$36.69 *5995 
$34.38 *5995 
$34.38 *6995 
$45.92 *6995 
$31.61 $6995 
$36.69 *6995 
$49.61 *7995 
$34.38 *7999 
$41.30 *7999 
$34.38 *7999 
- $34.38 *7999 
$39.00 *7999 
$55.13 *7999 


$55.15 $8499 
$55.13 *8999 
$50.53 *9995 
$51.92 $9995 
$51.92 *9995 
$45.92 *9999 
$75.00 *9999 
$48.23 *9999 
$57.46 *9999 
$45.92 *9999 
$50.53 *9999 


$55.13 $12,995 


can be made on a monthly ba 





Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


Open M-F9-9pm, Sat9-5pm, Sun12- 


opm 


Rte. 9, Wellesley, ‘2 mile west of 128 











Le 
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; 19th thru 
Ses July 

















+f reasonable offer. 
746-5575 after 6 pm. 
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COMPUTERS ro 9:30-5:30, 
COMP AQ Beth Isreal Hospital 
pas ray 1 ' 
res. : 25 Harvard Street, Brookline 
RAM. 30 internal ¥ 
hard diac, imemnalape paca. S701 
up, graphics ready; 
Watson's 200 baude com- College furn, all 1 yr old 
new, with warranties. dresser, shelf, 5 + gla 
$4000./BO 864-8001 cof tab w strg. 267 . 
COMPUTERS! —_ Futon queen size bed trame, 
NEC Cogan qua. Smail_teak couch, bo. 
ed! Epson EX 1 = - 

. . KING SIZE BED with beaut- 
$220. Gan 876-1383 iful head boerd. = 
Macintosh with software } yo iy TBS, 

with softwere 547-5033. Ask for George 
Macintosh with softwae King size waterbed, inci 
266- heater, finer, matress, 
w/ h 
FUELS pentane 
FIREWOOD $85, Conter table, $20, igo 
ey Ale 
COAL STOVE mirror, $40. 566-2859. 
usso coal burning stove 
line. Holds 60 ib = Loveseat for sale, brand 


new, still in carton, stain- 
proofed, asking $325 or BO. 
536-3890, leave message. 





Large Sears 
frigerator works 
reasonable offer 
000-0000. 





New & used sofas, $50- 
$250; desks $25-$125; 
bedroom sets $259-$399; 
beureaus $30-$89; tile & 
kitchen tables $15-$175; 
chairs $10-$60; bookcases 
$10-$85; refrig’s, washers & 
dryers $90-$150. 524-1000 
Queen Oak Platform bed 
w/headboard & side tables, 
exc. qual. & cond. $150 or 
8.0. 1.4 cu ft. GE micro- 
wave, works & looks fine, 
$50. 437-6902. 


Sleeper couch, $250. Green 
90in couch, $250. Round 
coffee table, $15. Poker 
table, $15. Lamps, $10. Stu- 
dent desk, $50. Green viny! 
chairs, $10ea. Call 863-11 
after 6pm. 











’ Teak trundie bed w/ book- 


shelves & mattresses in exc 
cond, $250. Call 327-2868 & 
leave message. 

Waterbed super king size, 
brand new heater, good con- 
dition, 250 or best offer. Cal 
Fred 266-9158. 


ama 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


LIFESTYLER 


ROWER 

Dual e.. ae 
motion. Resistance push & 
pull, settings for both. 
Portable and stores ver- 
tically. Mint condition. 
Please call 742-6324, leave 
message. 


Drafting table & chr. $75. 
Asst art & silkscrn supp. 
Sew mach $50 & asst supp 
PC. Barter for photo equip. 
254-2365, Iv msg. 


i ve 
stones. 
no. 12 tumbler & 
media (steel! 
10ibs 
Brand 

















Murra 
tumblin 
burneshing shot) 
\ % ” shots. 
new $170.00 value, asking 
$125.00. 522-6523. 


Emerson under-counter 
microwave: $100; 

Bear cmpnd bow: $75. 
Walter 472-3476 aft 6PM 

































































House and apartment clean- 
ing. Reasonable rates. 


CARPENTERS 











carpenter will fix doors, 
windqws,. patch wails, 
porches, tiles or any job you « 
can't seem to get anyone to 
do. Please call 





Frank at 











pa yh ae please call MAKE YOUR 
Mabie Farwell Bg no ped. mee 


cleaning, organizing, rear- 





Leicaflex 1966)SLR” hundreds out of crises and 

w/ F2. 50mm, te , back to tife. ps gn Bag gh gun 
F2.8 5mm $800. family, . Boston Center § Psychotherapy group for more. $15 hour or flat 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 for Short Term Psy- men. Exp. liscened Psy- rates. Kim 522-2588 
Mon-Fri. chotherapy. 524-7710. chologist. 864-0919 















































Carpentry, renovations, MDPU#27477 
cabinetry and painting. 
insured. 
GEFFEN SALES, 469-6310 
BOATS! BIKES! BRASS MOVERS 
BEDS! If have to seil it, DISTANCE 
tin STYLE roscoe we Frequent trips to al! 
zer-taak get 
Call anytime 
364-1927 or 361-8185 
CONSTRUCTION —— 
: NsTRUCTIO co PIANO AND 
co uUCTI ’ 
speclza arama a FURNITURE 
GENERAL Low rates 
si ooo 24 hr. service, 
REMODELING, 7 Cwes ee 
PAINTING. CALL: ge. 
M &N CONSTRUCTION Crane Service. 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
ELECTRICIANS ate 
alarms, intercoms. Insured vahstdhpatdd 
232-9225. 24/nours emerg- MDPU 2022 
bse4 
6 LRN 0 
sae ——— TRUCKERS 
PAINTING ARAT ON eS 
Quality you can don _—local. Pianos office. 
experienced professional 524-1000 


with many references. Call 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 
for a free estimate. 





situations ai 
cassions from cradie to 
grave. 731-9823. 


HOUSEPAINTING 
Ex and |i 


ranean om 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ife’s oc- 





PHOTOGRAPHER - quality 
work. Efficient, - 
b&w or col. Cali Finn 
266-5908. 








Phone Fantasy 





Spring Delight 
1 a.m.-6 a.m. 
Low, Low Rates 


Sensually wild 
24 HRS. /7 DAYS 





31-376 


Real 
Mistresses, 


Sexy, 
young coeds 





1-800 





Toll FREE 
Callback 
In NY 
(212) 947-4140 


Any Fantasy Arranged 


RATED BEST IN U.S. 


Portraits head & test shots 
mode! portfolios. Boston 
Ni Phot 


Studio. 
482-1157 





Quality 
Headshots, 
you can trust. Reasonable 
rates. Call us 266-5434. 


bw/color photos. 
model 





MISCELLANEOUS 





M 
LICENSED 


LAT I 
ARATHON MOVERS 
storage 4? ae local. 


OVERS 


524-1000 


iocal and N.Y.C. 





BOB’S MOVING! 
ARE YOU? 
WE'RE READY 
NOW 


PACKING & STORAGE 
547-1600 








ing, 





service. 
tance. Lic and ins. 


PIKE MOVERS Professional 


Local and dis- 








MC/VISA 








Lucy 


for : 
trained therapist. 
Borodkin, MEd, 628-1724. 




















. OF creative pro- 
ject. 522-7583, leave 
message 


Reiki Healing Sapen by 
Stephen 265-178 


CLEANERS 





——— 
WANT GREATER SELF- 
AWARENESS, RICHER RE- 
LATIONSHIPS, BETTER 
COMMUNICATION? , 


fee scale; . reasonable. 
Dorothy 491-6408. 


i - oe % > 
T Sex therapy 
and Learning 
Intimate - . 
Behavior . 
programs designed to 
improve social, 
physical, sensual and 
sexual skilis 
Improve your 


relationships 
Cali Sexual Heefth Ctr, 


731-3033 














HAUL ALL 


The best and cheapest 
and 





no job too small. 322- 
MPDU 1331. 
nen las oe 














moving & storage 
SINCE 1970 LIC & INS 
Excellent selection 
of new & used cartons 


Household 5 Commercial 
You can trustus, 


have 
MOPU 21412 
661-0550 


Visa/MC 








Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


CHEAP DATE MOVING 
local +-long distance. Resi- 
dential / Commercial. Your 
professional alternative to 


i for the name! 
57-3453. MOPU 27095 
Man and van local days call 
742-0824 until you get an 
answer. 

Miracle Movers, Cheapest in 


town. Fast, friendly, call till 
11PM 289-8874. 


PARTY 


0. 
reeesateet 
PARTY MUSIC 


MASTE 
Professional disc jockeys to 
entertain ai party engeae, 
ment. We have a D 
amplified sound system 
PROFESSIONAL NIGHT- 
LUB QUALI and PRO- 
FESSIONAL HTING to 
create the perfect at- 

' PARTY MU- 

















ANNIVERSARIES 
COR' 


FUNCTIONS, BAR AND BAT 
MITZVAHS, PRIVATE 
PARTIES, SINGLES 
PARTIES. Make your party 
engagement a success hire 
professionals with the best. 
Call today to make your res- 
ervation 
396-8270 
OR 


CAR PHONE 





‘THE VIDEO DJ’ 
Entertain with a VIDEO 
DANCE PARTY. Fast set-up, 
anytime - anywhere - any oc- 


VIDEO 
SERVICES 

; VIDEOTAPE 
inchsdedit $275. Call 
723-7621. 


VIDEO at 
the 





PROFESSIONAL 
affordable rates. 
consumer and 


ATLANTIC, 9838. 





10am-7pm. Admission 
$20. Includes reading. 























2-6pm. 5 
51 Brattle 

ey 
Seeking true Setanists im- 
for interview for 
term paper. Anonyenity 
guaranteed. Serious 

responses only. Box 8240 


FAMILY DOG- Pease, on 
Buster con't come. 'S yous 
can’ g 
od nice, Lab, Retriever, 
trained. Loves cats and 

people. 661-3741 

Free beautiful kittens 
pay | or a home. 
262-8510. 

Kittens free to excellent 
homes. Tigger/tabby. 


science diet fed. 427-9646 
— ~ gap asiiaccer aces 














TRAVEL WITH YOUR 
throughout my that will 








house s 
GM's 18-30 for 2 shares at 
c Box 569, Everett, 
Ma. 02149. 
VT SKI 
Boston-based ski with 


house in Stowe/Sugarbush 
area seeks new members. 
Lg house, 7bdrms, 3.5 bath, 


Club, 482-7974. 


TRAVEL 


Diving west, want to come? 
692- , ask for Stephanie. 


to Bemcane od AK. For 

. way only. Anytime 
7/15-9/2. Must commit to 
date immed. 491- 





7156. 


F seeks F to share D.O. rate 
Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela. 
1/29-2/5. 30+ and non-smkr. 
PO Box 8548 Salem, 01970 


Rare aarke, apa hed 
pie Ey pt Eo » xp 
ees 8, $275 or bo. 


2-0629. 











Seattle, United Air depart 
10/19 Logan een ae 


oe OS Sa 
524-1289, 266-6750, 
Tired of 9 to 5? F32 seeks 
fellow advent travel 




















Wen dl 


Ce 
si 


MODELING 
Amateur photographer 
seeks F for nude modeling 


542-8280. ji 

















“Boston's Best” 
by Nat Segaloff 
Boston Herald 


STRIP TEASE 
TELEGRAMS 
SINGING 
TELEGRAMS 
BELLYGRAMS 
BALLOON GRAMS 


TeleTease Telegrams 
P.C Box 940 Porter Sq. 
Czembridge, MA 02140 
(617) 354-5000 
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: BIWM 41 cio Gaon kg f mie 
& & ne RsAae in fre 1 ho We TO OF ox mons Coaanationes 
telligent, Swe wnice snd. Box 5358. , Discretion a must. 
Doug 497-0819 : soap base fo be 5384. 
THENATUREOF  5OX CALLMRS. — Extemnely attractive, Woot, 
tenet i Lyf haf En ee VICTORIA adventuresome tt for 
ture and effects of. $10 Fee _ sincere brat. Sd Ph POB 375 ond in coo a island travel. Send photo 
465-6242 Stoneham MA 02180 your fantasies. Bex- poss. Box 34. West Dum 
Are you afraid your ad will plored. merston Vi. 06357. 
die an early death? Proiong Swit dke i bo taker into 3 ~ 
Ee Recmatmyemrt Sein” te toe. conwommyony 
Pay for Other dom arts, I'm - relaxing massage. 
your ad to run two weeks not bi. 6199. Call 
and we'll run it till you find a ial Cops 1 
enetever! Tee Pathe je A of Oity font for joc: WU P 25-40 male 4's EROTIC 
Guaranteed Ad...the liviest DWu collar poses, foot fetish police officer send way 2 WM wilido 
agin the business. Cali fotos. 536-1272. Contact in confidence to one a 
~1234 to place your ad. Xe v 8 att SWF who tas pan gn FE eo ae 5 P.O; Box 182. 
too. Att SWM 31 os travel. ; 
TTT meet. Box 175, 945-8, POLAROID FUN 
HI ll | | | Cromwell Ave,  _M sks F for fun outdoor, up FRENCH | 
i MH | CT. 06067. the skrt photos & up my Women- to rev 
Hi shrts photos in the B. Com- good ori sx? This cin WM will 
E ATTRACTIVE, mone’ P. Gardens. Box Sendyoutothe stare with is 
m GENEROUS 01801 No pros, please 





























T jel mn Din AREA 
| cighewyox's  POURMOTUARES, ” cor, qm rmen7 
IN fo; ) bs Boston often. Meet here or Seen ane a a or see for some * 
# Maen | Box. 708 valey Siream, NY POB 402 on NH Good looking BiWM ad 
. 03874. safe, and no-hassie 
Ss Y Attractive MW io woemere look- 
for nude art Ss Mustbe ship .and relationship. 130 IWANT ca Box 
under %75.Mustbeslimand Rockland St. Box 171, TO WATCH 8207 
age. Will well. havaciee 10 cnald coals watch the physical en- 
eoidentiel Virhe box 822? parttime responsibilities. a brow Ba, be @ (good 
iscreet. ase inc interest is watehing. looking, , 
ENTRE NOUS = prone it poesite. Box 8239, BOK (at exploration. Must be 
ual be 
8168. 
1-550-XXXX BACHELOR PARTIES good looking, patient, under- 
The ultimate adult fantasy.  PRIVATEPARTIES © MUSICALLOVER = Ba'discteot, honest 
Dam, Camnem, lester, R- & X-RATED 0 a ae = acting and 
direct. connection for the STRIP-O-GRAMS play out erotic fancies of de- (va “*encripnon with prone or 
highest level of aduit fan.  HOTTESTDANCERS = Si"ous_F. No hassles. Dis’ = Bax 5318. All serious replys 
tasy.. 1-680-6900 90000. 9 IN BOSTON peers sn wil be answered. Send 
1 or older. 24Hours 284-8694 CPLES see. Ll ene na 
daly, brunette Sxy Italian WM stud 28 5’6’, Handsome, athletic, 
feey 0 WILD. oa 3 140, lone brown curls, fessional, male in his to's 
: . Box 3451 tanned | by na would like to meet a bright, 
BIMM N SHORE ‘ mn am se) along term affair. We'll have 
LEAVE you Bimwm succ prof, 36, attrac athletic cples. Box 821 a telephone talk and maybe 
seeks others who demand ox wate phones Ene 
COLD? privacy. if your 25-50, keto gi * SUB F » Pvipee =" 
meet for conu, etc. | know sk appr for take & Newton, 
WANT MORE? foreseen msen’ptx Must serve both nds: P&P LOVE LINE 
Box 679, L'Derry, NH. 
SURE! 03053. te aoe pod ASIES 
Experienced ae BIG $$$ COURTESY LINES 516-422-2404 
mistresses, TV's Female Tantesy phone tere Wo MAN 16-00 Th be you py 
and preops on call} Pperators wante amar lines. Boston ares. sive. Live out a fantasy. 
24 hrs. We 232-5501. (KKK) 621-0808 focal Cam Box 421, Canton, Ma. 
specialize in TV bridge calling area) 02021. 
fantasies Handsome professional — Discreet BIWM 29 seeks M- == GAY MEN MEET THE 
Dom ilable a 30s oy a’ a F. Will answer all. Box 8197 MAN OF YOUR 
. aval » female would ’ 
tied up during our pri- DREAMS 
NEW NEW NEW vate mpinante. iamers, Wants r over ist ED was Join the 1 ney Fd men 
ae . ing very affected by ree ‘ig who have called 1 1515. 
. are important, as is any of © for 
Our coeds do it} thing sce you woul taf Box 478 Boston OBI 12. METRO WEST 
cheaper put off for too long. How CPL WANT Call. 1-650-8080. Where 
eee peo oe suv Pfortong ir a ve ee eee in "~~ 
CR ARD: precia . Diser in situation possible. etro-Wes area. 
EDIT C Ss geome and assured. Box dis. PO BOX 74 minutes/$1. You must be 18 
201-348-2186 Marblehead, MA 01945. or older. 24 hours daily. 
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| DIAL-A-HUNK 
492-7933 


New 
England’s 
Leading 
Phone 
Fantasy 


Female 
fe) ol -1¢-} fol a 
al=1=10[-16) 




















Major credit 
cards. 








1-800-544-1068 
24 hrs. 


Live Phone Fantasy 
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Tele-Pleasures| | Phantasy 
Phone 
Experience 734-7668 
your fantasies -Labor Day 
from the te a 
Privacy of $15 bor Oheen 
your own minutes 
home. The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 
416-363-1058 Brookline, MA 
| 416-332-4956 02146 
Must be received by 
Always noon Sept. 3 
Satisfying 18 yrs or older 
TEXAS 
YOu DREAM 
ARE NOT L i N E 
yeaa Ya'll come- 
SPECIALTIES we give 
~ types, sizes. good phone!!! 
fe) , etc. 
4 hedaiben. 51 2- 
Shoes 3-7". 
Heels to size 14ww. 656-2608 
Highly discreet. Visa / M/C / 
rof. make up. 
Private dressing cain Amex / Prepay 
by appointment. 
“Send $15 for catalog or 
pp ge gM ali 
Flag 5 | EROTIC 
894-1744 FANTASIES 
anytime rennet aie SD a 
a a ard We are pone 
perienced and creative in all 
areas of the bizarre and erotic. 
Before your fantasy begins, a 


















> ~—<" ‘ consultation will ensure total 
satisfaction. 
=) 
£ WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY 




















Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 





1-50-7777 


minute and 1) cont. for cach minute thereafter. Cull 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill, (Call us new) 














FOOT FETISH! 
1-550-4444 


Put on your sexiest pair of high heels and give us a call 
now. You must be over 18 years old. All calls cost 20 cents 
for the first minute and 10 cents for each minute thereafter. 





ie m 


nt 
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SaFE 
Sex 


You can’t live without it 








& Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 
‘cents for each minute thereafter. You 
must be 18 years of age to participate. 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 
Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. 

















must be at least 18 years of age to participate. Cal 
1-550-5683 24 hrs. The only charge you will receive 
appears as a toll call on your phone bill. 





pet with up to 10 other single 
Adults via live teleconference. Make new friends 
in the comfort & safety of your home right now. 
:} Amoderator helps make sure your conference 

- is going smoothly and can switch you to a mini- 
conference if you wish to exchange phone 
numbers or speak privately with someone special. 


All calls cost 20 cents for the first minute and 10 cents for 
each minute thereafter. A small price to pay for <p You 












































. veel ' YOU WILL BE 
? \ SATISFIED 
: Ik Let us hear from you 
| as XN (718) 529-3154 
Visa or Mastercard 
738-7570 - 
Introducing . . . | 
Panties Etc. 1 Fren C h 
= = /| Honnecor— 
by Gigi 
Phone sex for Mews. 
the Boston’s 
discriminating most 
gentleman exciting 
ree sexy 
=> young coeds 
Dominant “Try it the 
mistresses always " 
available FRENCH way’ 
$20 Rated Boston's 
MC/VISA best phone sex 
for the 
P repaid calls: selective, sexy 
$15 gentleman. 
Send in money order Dmnt Mistress 
° ng wey ry Available 
-O. Box 34 
Allston, MA wayeeen 
02134 $20 
¢ Special Rates for 
{ z Additional Calls 
24 Hours 

















— uae 


rt) 


\ 
L\, .\ Pe sos too? 


Welcome to the exciting world of uninhibited personality expression 
ee an ee ee ae , Vansexualism, 
, and other related issues. You must be 18 years 
dap weutben Calis cost 20 cents for the first minute and 
10 cents for each minute thereafter. Cail 1-550-8887 24 hours. 
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Nikki... evenings 
at Erotic City 
only $20 
ASIAN epee 
WOMEN! outside Mass 
Sunshine P 1 
Box 5500--HX. | | 1-800-852-8526 
Kailua-Kona, #1 , 
' “crs. MCAISA?/Discover 
(808) 325-7797 1 minute card 
vertification 








Swingers Indulge Your Most } 
are invited 
a tote Darah FORBIDDEN 
Cover of eg FANTASIES 
Boston - Metro west ROK 
(617) 893-6665 PHONECONVERSATIONS 
South Shore 
(908) 946-1579 969. 
—— 212-262-7153 
(401) 351-0165 Mapr Cred Canis 











TWO'S 
OL OT\7 Tia. Wi'D a 


Introduction 


In your area 
Straight, lesbians, 
gay & bi singles, 

couples & threesomes 





WV foks} @rotodabatel=Jalar] 
& discreet 









Internationally known 
M.O. accepted 


serving all New England 





COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


508 - 224 - 7339 
anytime 
est. 1978 















ER 
TALK 


Let me be your 
secret phone 
fantasy affair. 


Only $19.95 
1-416-924-1852 


Credit Cards Only 





Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. MASSAGES MASSAGES 

CAUTION - Remain anonymous, Never give out Cate prety gt oscar Yon 
& pretty girl escort you. 
your last name or phone number. ee 
tn oneness . ALWAYS READY 
Clean cut guy good looking 
will escort men in or out con- 
Bondage see tase os or 
time goes call Scott 

247-11 





Athletic body rubdown 
fantasies, safe, dis- 

creet, clean. 

Beautiful petite wishes 

to meet a few hm 4 Aaa 


Box 299, Chariton 

Mass. 01507. 

BiWM, escort, massg for 
men over 30. Safe, discreet. 
277-5908 Vince. 


_ BLACK PRE-OP 
incall outcall A/C avail 
Shel inl 267-8710 day or night 
thank you. 





g3 











BLACK STUDENT 





perience can express. 
734-6837. 





To thine own self be true, be 





F 
Mass, NH 
413-267-3529. 





Voluptuous, bright, * pretty 
female would like to meet a 
few mature (over 30), dis- 

i out- 


crim 
call 327 


cnet OF wane yg 


20. Escort for men “oo 
776-8121. 

















WN) 


tit, IS 


on 











ii) 


al fil) | 


IN 














oucal. 247-2870. 
Keith, GWM 482-9802. 
, handsome escort. 


x if 
Mistress A At- 
lanta, visits THE 
CHAMBER. 569-3857. 
Ladies, don't let lack of af- 
fection get you down. 
ph gh At ged 
not a 
discreet. 











ae 


factor, Sate 3 
894-6449. 








536-6480 
PLEASE DIAL 
ORRECTLY 


Mas: male, — 
massage, reasonable. 








Mistress Lisa pre-op escort. 

fees & — m4 

worship. oon-10pm 
MUSCLE MEN 


Fullfill your fantasy, 
288-6802. 








Mas: * rans pa 
str blond. Out Out- 9am-5pm. In 
24 —— 





Need the 
pw ‘Cant ph. J or 
— ee 

incall-outcall. 267-5372. 


areNEW VIBRATIONS 
you eager to 


pnd compar ny? | am 
Seon, sibeetee Ud 
































with Tina & Sandy. Yng & 
busty. Will travel. pan ah ee iy 
Call vine aaenstas and 7346037" 
blonde for an 
travel. 7 RAINBOW! 
24hr escort service. Pick 
Clean cut man to ma: part of the All 
men over 35 at home or verf. 236-1061. Please be 
247-0780 s . availabie. 
Cc Esc TION 
aA Beautiful busty coed 
male available. 247-6697 gentiomen of high om 
relaxation. 
COOL OFF discreet. 523-8179. 
if you are “one - 
cece ee eee 
Priced to pisese, Incel only 
787-4625. : Slim inte! girl 
DOM EXPERT ton area 437-9090 
reveyousnweys ad tee,” SOUTHERN COMFORT 
let this experienced dom 919. Beautiful brunette | or 
metrs show you how oes E CHAMBER B&D, S&M 
ergy com Whether ei Spend a lovely time with 
‘ a ry 
settie for less the best 
Enjoy tne Denefits of a great = SWEET AND SEXY i 
at work. M: r 
men oy avrametor easy = PP 























PLAIN & SIMPLE 
Yng, attractive and healthy Pretty brun 
eonort is looking for those Call only. 
ee aGnate nah pre. rat ALLAND LOVELY, 
Fantasy and dom 
outcall . All fn 
783-8978. "6.3 5 ax = 
FOOTBALL Tall, stunning, redhead. Mid 
<A men oy 30's. An exceptional escort 
Fun, goodiooking, clean cut 
yours guy. escort & sue ING GAME 
ous eee 
a 
Grad student, 24 a to help you find exactly what 
enjoy a inter- your oy caling 7 es 
lide with an clger, heat 98 BY TEO-Sst 
oriented professional 
man. No drug or 
users please. | will treat your — 
identity with the utmost dis- 
cretion and | expect you to 
do the same for me. if you 
are willing to take the time to 
acquire excellence, write : 

















Escorts 
267-2205 


Escorts Needed 















ESCORT 
SERVICE 





266-4443 


CREDIT CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 
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aeea eae eee eaens 




































































































































































ESCORT 
REFERRAL 


Let Us Refer You to: 


JAMIE - Busty, 
young, hot, 
strawberry blonde 


DONNA - Beautiful, 
slender brunette 


SHERI - Hot-blooded 
and busty young 
Italian. 


AND 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE 
ESCORTS 


286-2360 











TREASURES 
523-7198 ||. 


Mass. & NH 


Bachelor 
Parties Too! 











hissed 


yy 


7 he CALIFORNIA ,. No 


XW 
Ne 


et 
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Ay 





GOLD 


Male er 
Female 
Escorts 
Available 
738-5470 


NU 

W 
on 
# 
ty 
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For discrete Sensational Sensational 
Sensitive Strawberry CONSERVATIVE 
a ESCORTS 
gentlemen & Sexy! Blonde 
Spend relaxing Call for an 5/6" 126 tee. ecccccccecoce 
moment with an | jAppt. 25 yrs. old OUTCALLS 
exotic young Ask for Sammi For gentlemen ONLY 
lady. Please or Shawna over 30 who ALLCALLS 
write & enclose | [843-0776 cine VERIRED 
business card eer 
to Box 8596 verifiable calls 353-0371 DISCRETION 
only Verified Calls ASSURED 
All-American OPEN 24 HRS 
BACK Boyish Jock 
eincer | lcm ‘Boston's | |286- 1613 
ESCORTS me. <r Best 
Escorts 
INCALL-OUTCALL pagel 
Available for dinner "You've tried the LON ELY ? 
4 3 7- 1 75 1 and all nighters rest. now try the 
air conditioning SPE-7487 gretey- Frustrated? 
BACHELOR .- Hotete. @ apectatey inahis WE 
PARTIES : ; 
carres | [seta | | mmeme | | uoersrann 
424-1366} | -incalsenice. 
eRe. Ee For eperment 
| Pa glass : of red Mature Kate-28 
\/ Aglass of white \ - 
One or two gals Taste Chris- 23 yr. old 
NO%Gaign | | Just Me Sl 384-24-36 
» L Teasing Angel 19 yr old 
| Fun & Frolic Ee - wi 1S A . "340-2434 
, Super massage | onde a call for convenient 
Prof. gents write | | outcall only | love hours 
| (send business card) LIBBY using my 321-2412 
Billerica, MA 244-5328 legs to 
eee make you 
weak." 
TENDER Verifiable 
A paid SHAVERS Outcalls Only 
spite Blonde pigtails, 353-0917 
Call me lacy anklets, 
: panities & shvd. 
KIM JENNIE 
659-4324 353-0917 [AS VEGAS 
‘ ay 20 Verifiable REVUE 
ervice Outcalls Only 
Verifiable calls Complete 
only Party 
Couples Entertainment 
Welcome *Strip-O- 
Sion Senet 
COMPOS: BACHELOR & 
BACHELORETTE 
PARTIES 
332-0380 
MAID TO TOTAL BODY 
PROFE 
SERVE = mer 8 tg DANGERS NEEDED 
DIA 
FRANCIE naumaaeaan st CAR HELPFUL 
353-0917 soe. s0ns 
Verifiable 
Outcalls MR. EXECUTIVE 
Only Attractive qh TOY 
Mature} | ACTION | [Rcosiy 
5 muscular, 
Blue-eyed] | ° mete young body 
OOKS, builder/model 
brunette body will delight 
ver. outcalls only successful 
L O N G & . gentiemen over 
437-9844 personality | |40. 60°, 180 Ibs., 
LEGS eee 
e Always brunette, 
EXTREMELY clean, 
diadiaeiias | — intelligent, test- 
Sexy, long i neg. 
bree | reliable Available for: 
blonde e Attentive_- 
companionship 
ATTRACTIVE ¢ Outcalls Dinner or 
21 yrs. old r eSightseeing 
36-22-35 Escorts Most * Overnight or 
Playboy scenes weekend travel 
material 
e Visiting New 
Outcalls On 
Gon 24 mad Taso *Travels st soa cs finer 
964-8706 GEG- | |resdences 
noon - midnight 0727 1-508-927-7868 





Private 
Collections 


Escort Referrals 

















A collection of beautiful 
escorts to please the 
connoisseur. 

For every occasion call 


266-2228 


For home, office and hotels 


Female escorts needed 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
meee =By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Sa te ee eq = Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


16 mg ‘‘tar;’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'B5 











BOSTON AFTER DARK 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 








‘ by Robin Dougherty 





THE WEEKEND 





Q RIDAY 





FILM. Leading off this week’s 
releases is The.Prince of 
Pennsylvania (Copley Place), the 
directing debut of screenwriter Ron 
Nyswaner (whose work includes the 
terrific scripts for Mrs. Soffel and 
Jonathan Demme’s original version 
of Swing Shift). Keanu Reeves stars 
as an outsider teen who kidnaps his 
father (Fred Ward), hoping to get his 
hands on the man’s valuable 
property, which he intends to split 
with his mother (Bonnie Bedelia). 
Amy Madigan co-stars. In Running 
on Empty (Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs), Christine Lahti and 
Judd Hirsch play a pair of ex-radicals 
| who've been underground since the 
| early '70s, trying tomaintain their 
family life, despite the growing pains 
felt by their teenage son (River 
Phoenix). Sidney Lumet directs. In 
Heartbreak Hotel (Copley Place, 
Circle, suburbs), a young boy 
kidnaps Elvis Presley in order to 
cheer up his mom (Tuesday Weld). 
Some Girls (Copley Place) is a 
comedy about a young man who 
goes home with his college girlfriend 
for Christmas and finds her two 
sisters coming on to him. And our 
favorite horrific honey gets her first 
starring role in Elvira — Mistress of 
the Dark (Cinema 57, Ailston, 
burbs). 





HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it’s necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here 
@re some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance. You can get 
details by calling the numbers below, you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 
various agencies around town (remember 
that they charge a handling fge)...dust 
don't say we didn't warmyou, » * 


P.D.Q. Bach, October 2 at Symphony Hall: 
call 482-2595. 

dohn Hiatt Band, October 4 at the 
Paradise: call 254-2052. 








Julian Bream, October 14 at. Jordan Hall: 
call 482-2595 

Robert Piant with Joan Jett, October 16 
at the Worcester Centrum: tickets are 
available from ticket agencies 
Camper Van Beethoven, October 16 at 
the Paradise: call 254-2052 

dackie Mason, October 18 at the Wang 
Jerry Seinfeld, November 18 and 19 at 
the Paradise: call 254-2052 

Garrison Keillor, November .19. al the 








Wang Center: call 641-1010. 7)!" © 











ey 











MUSIC. Two of the nation’s premier 
jazz-piano cities have sent esteemed 
delegates to local precincts this 
weekend. Tommy Flanagan of 
Detroit is at the Regattabar (call 
876-7777) with his exceptional trio 
(featuring George Mraz and Kenny 
Washington). And Memphisian 
James Williams has assembled an 
intriguing quintet, with Roy 
Hargrove and Ralph Moore in the 
front line, at the Willow; call 
623-9874. Representing local 
interests, fliigelhornist Mike 
Metheny leads his quartet at Ryle’s 
(call 876-9330); and, on the , 
intergalactic front, Sun Ra and 
Arkestra touch down at Nightstage 
(call 497-8200). With the exception of 
Ra’s one-nighter, all can be heard 
tomorrow evening as well. 
THEATER. A farce set, in part, at a 
Belle Epoque equivalent of the No- 
Tell Motel is the Feydeau and 
Desvalliére classic Hotel Paradiso, 
which opens tonight at the Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Curtain goes up at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $18 to $26. Call (401) 
351-4242. 

DANCE. Although you may know 
her better for her portrayal of 
Merteuil in Robert Wilson's 
production of Quartet last season, 
Lucinda Childs is primarily a 
dancer. Concert Dance Company has 
invited the postmodern 
choreographer to talk about her 
work Race, a quartet set to music by 
Jon Gibson, tonight following an 
informal showing of the piece. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at the Center for 
Contemporary Dance, Zero Church 
Street, in Harvard Square. Tickets are 
$7. Call 661-0237. 


Smo 
rcs, | 





SIDEWALK ART. Following right 
on the heels of “Art Newbury 
Street,” the South End Open 
Studios affords you a more direct 
way to get familiar with Boston's 
working artists. Home to one of the 
largest concentrations of visual and 
performing artists in the state, the 
South End opens its doors from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and you may stick 
your neck into more than 100 artists’ 
studios. Printed guides and shuttle 
buses will be available, and you may 
also avail yourself of workshops and 
classes. For more information, call 
(508) 443-8871. 

DUTCH TREAT. Along with the 
opening of “A Prosperous Past: The 
Sumptuous Still Life in the 
Netherlands, 1600-1700,” the 
Harvard University Art Museums are 

















SATURDAY: “A Prosperous Past: The Sumptuous Still Life in the Netherlands _ 
1600-1700” opens today at the Fogg Art Museum. Featuring works by Willem 
Kalf, Abraham van Beyeren, and Pieter Claesz, it’s the first major international 
exhibit of Dutch still life ever to be seen in the US. Call 495-2397. 
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FRIDAY: Filmmaker Emile de 
Antonio introduces his Point of 
Order, featuring kinescope footage of 
the televised Army-McCarthy 
hearings of 1954, at the film’s 7:30 
showing tonight at the Brattle 
Theatre. The movie opens a new 
series, “Hollywood Through the ‘50s: 
Films of the Cold War.” Call 


876-6837. 


FRIDAY: Paul Zaloom carries you 
over the threshold of The House of 
Horror, his one-man “theatre-of- 
trash” take on toxic waste. At the 
American Repertory Theatre’s Loeb 
Drama Center, today and tomorrow. 
Call 547-8300. 


JIM MOORE/ICA 
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SUNDAY: Tonight's Concert for Jamaica, featuring Albert Griffiths, Zion 
Initation (pictured), One People, and more, heralds the start of a long-term effort 
to take the edge off the damage done by Hurricane Gilbert. At the Channel. 


























serving up a sumptuous colloquium 
that’s open to the public. Featuring, 
among other things, a talk by Simon 
Schama, author of The 
Embarrassment of Riches: An 
Interpretation of Dutch Culture in 
the Golden Age, and Dutch art 
historian and organizer-of-the- 
exhibition Sam Segal, the day’s 
schedule begins with registration and 
coffee at 9:15 a.m. at the Sackler 
Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
The symposium is free; lunch can be 
had for $20. You should call 495-4544 
to make a reservation. 

THEATER. Local playwright 
Rosana Yamgiwa’s Martha Mitchell, 
a Monologue is a sympathetic 
portrait of the Watergate martyr with 
the motor mouth. Curtain goes up at 
2 p.m. at the Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Road, 
Brighton. Admission is free. Call 
782-6032. 


Suxnn 
ean ») 


MUSIC. Look for the more notable 
jazz events of this season to occur at 








various concert halls — tonight's pair 
of concerts, for example. At the . 


Berklee Performance Center, singer 


Michael Franks will have a septet 
including such session lights as 
guitarist Steve Khan and bassist 
Victor Bailey. The show starts at 7:30 
p.m. Call 266-7455. The Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center's Jazz 
Series commences at 8 p.m. with 
Mama Tongue, a sextet that, given 
the diverse origins of its members in 
Senegal and Gambia as well as this 
country, can claim to play Afro- 
American music in a sense that most 
bands can’t. Call 577-1400. 

The Channel has built itself into 
the reggae bastion of Boston, and 
now the rep and venue pay off. The 
Concert for Jamaica held tonight 
from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. will be a first 
step toward helping islanders wiped | 
out by Hurricane Gilbert to get a roof 
over their heads again. The headliner 
is the fine Albert Griffiths of the 
Gladiators, but also appearing and 
by no means lesser performers are 
Zion Initation, One World Band, 
Errol Strength, Supersonics, New 
Generation, Right Time, One 
People, Loose Caboose, Mighty 
Charge, and Mystic Jammer (more 
to come). For information about 
donations call the Channel at 
451-1059 or coordinator Morgan 
James at 442-4489. 





THE WEEK 
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FILM. Charlie Chaplin’s Monsieur 
Verdoux is a sound comedy with 
plenty of dialogue, yet it has some of 
the lickety-split blitheness of his 
silent features. Where it really parts 
ways is in Chaplin's character. He 
plays a nice, polite, ever-so-sweet 
wife killer — a slapstick Bluebeard 

* who sees his crimes as a mere 
extension of business. This black 
comedy was controversial in its time, 
and (though it seems tamer now) 
you'll certainly understand why. See 
it tonight at the Carpenter Center, 24 
Quincy Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, a presentation of the 
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Harvard Film Archive. Show times 
are 5:30 and 8 p.m., and admission is 
$3. Call 495-4700. 

THEATER. We've heard fine things 
about-Chamber Theatre Productions, 
which will be dramatizing an 
ambitious collection of American 
short stories tonight and tomorrow at 
John Hancock Hall and Wednesday 
at New England Life. This 12-year- 
old company sends three separate 
troupes to various states, but Boston 
gets first looks at Tour de Force, 
which showcases Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
Saki’s “The Mouse,” Ambrose 
Bierce’s “Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge,” and O. Henry’s “The 
Ransom of Red Chief.” The 
productions are geared to high- 
school juniors and seniors, but our 
impression is that all ages will enjoy 
them. Tickets are $7.25 (in advance 
only). Call 542-9155 for details. 
Continued on page 4 
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TUESDAY: Mick has flown in his own class for years, but you know the 
Rolling Stones have broken up for real when Keith Richards releases a solo 
album: it’s called Talk Is Cheap and is due in stores today. According to Stanley 
Booth, Keith did the primordial blues mumbles and the raw chords and licks 
that Mick translated into English with a dash of jet-set ennui added. And 
remember, he'll just try to keep you happy. 




















NOW AVAILABLE: Disney's Cinderella — the animated version of the tale 
proving that if the glass slipper fits, you get to wear it — is out on video. 
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MUSIC. As a songwriter John Hiatt 
remains a shade undefined, but it’s 
the proper undefined for the era: 
you're uneasy, maybe romantically 
stranded, certainly stripped of 
passion, and you don’t know quite 
who that is sitting next to you, have 
no idea where you are or why or 
even what decade it is exactly. His 
music offers a drop o’ blues, a drop o’ 
country, a drop o’ new-wave rock, 
and if we're lucky it can be 
something for everyone instead of a 
simulation of that. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at the Paradise, 967 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
Call 254-2052. 

THEATER. The New Ehrlich 
Theatre serves up Sunday on the 
Rocks, local playwright Theresa 
Rebeck’s comic take on “the 
absurdity of love and relationships.” 
Curtain goes up at 5 and 8:30 p.m. at 
the theater, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $10 to $15. Call 
482-6316. 
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MUSIC. What promises to be an 
important season of “New 
Music/New Jazz” begins at the ICA 
this evening with a performance by 
J.A. Deane, an experimental 
trombonist and composer who 
operates out of San Francisco. Deane 
will work with an intriguing two- 
guitar trio, featuring Terry Rolleri 
(acoustic) and the great Bill Frisell 
(electric). The music begins at 8 p.m. 
Call 266-5152. 

Long acknowledged as a master of 
the blues, Joe Williams has 
blossomed in his current period as 
one of jazz's venerated elder 
statesmen. The chance to catch him 
and his expert quartet (which 
includes pianist Norman Simmons 
and guitarist Henry Johnson) is far 
too rare, so the Regattabar (in the 
Charles Hotel, in Harvard Square) 
has stretched what would normally 
be a four-night booking, beginning 
this evening through Sunday. Still, 
prudence advises acting quickly 
before the seats go for this one. Call 
876-7777. 


as 
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FILM. British propriety comes in for 
a devilish tweaking in Ernst 
Lubitsch’s Cluny Brown, a 
delightful 1946 comedy about a 
plumber’s daughter (Jennifer Jones) 
whose romance with a Continental 
scoundrel (Charles Boyer) brings out 
her anti-establishment impulses. It’s 
tonight's feature at the Harvard- 
Epworth Church, 1555 
Massachusetts Avenue, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, where it shows 
at 8 p.m. A $3 contribution is 
requested. Call 354-0837. 

MUSIC. There is a bit of suspense 


saxophonist Marion Brown, but 
guitarist Vic Juris has also been 
listed for the Cambridge one-nighter. 
The supercharged good feelings of 
the music delivered by alto man 
Richie Cole and his group, Alto 
Madness, at the other end of the bill 
should be cause for less speculation. 
Call 497-8200. 

THEATER. There's maybe only one 
theatrical mama who makes Amanda 
Wingfield look sensitive — the one 
in Paul Zindel’s comedy-drama The 
Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in- 
the-Moon Marigolds, who holds 
forth over two daughters and one 
science project. Curtain goes up at 8 
tonight at the Performance Place, 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway in Somerville. Tickets are 
$6. Call 623-5510. 

DANCE. It is indeed an occasion 
when Merce Cunningham and 
company appear in Boston — it’s 
been 11 years since the last visit by 
the granddaddy of experimental 
modern dance. The program 
comprises avant-garde classics and a 
‘handful of newer works. Curtain 
goes up at 8 tonight through 
Saturday at the John Hancock Hall, 
Boston. Tickets are $18 to $22. Call 
482-2595. 

Niels Bjorn Larsen dances the role 
of the witch, Old Madge, in the 
Boston Ballet season opener La 
sylphide, Auguste Bournonville’s 
romantic ballet, and that’s reason 
enough to get a ticket early. (Just say, 
“Plié.”) Curtain is at 7 p.m. (at 8 p.m. 
most evenings) at the Wang Center, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston. Tickets 
are $18.50 to $44.50. Call 542-1323. 
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MUSIC. Two of the more exciting 
voices on the current jazz scene come 
to Boston for one-nighters this 
evening. Michael Brecker, who 
seems to be the people's choice 
among current tenor-sax soloists, 
brings the same impressive touring 
group to the Berklee Performance 
Center that he led there in 1987 
(Mike Stern, Joey Calderazzo, Jeff 
Andrews, and Adam Nussbaum), 
plus a second MCA/Impulse album 
and more than a year of additional 
touring experience. Call 266-7455. At 
the Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center 
at Villa Victoria (call 247-3576), 
pianist Michel Camilo leads his trio 
as part of the month-long series 
“Latin America Awakened” that also 
includes events at the Massachusetts 
College of Art and Roxbury 
Community College. Both Brecker 
and Camilo commence at 8 p.m. 
THEATER. The Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre kicks off its 10th 
season with As You Like It, the 
Bard's bucolic comedy, set in the 
forest of Arden, where girls will be 
boys, Curtain is at 8 tonight at the 
theater, 50 East Merrimack Street, 
Lowell. Tickets are $11 to $18, with 
discounts for students and seniors. 
Call (508) 454-3926. 

COMEDY. Not that we need any 
more clowns on the political front, 
but satirists Jimmy Tingle, Barry 
Crimmins, and Randy Credico do try 
to make light of the election season, 
beginning tonight at the 
Charlestown Working Theater 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown. Tickets are 
$10, $8 for students and seniors. Call 
242-3534 








regarding the context in which piano | 


master Mal Waldron will perform as 
part of a jazz doubleheader at 
Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
Cambridge) tonight. Waldron is 
touring the country with alto 





| (Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay. 

| Sally Cragin, Owen Gleiberman, 

| Milo Miles, Thea Singer, and Charles 
| Taylor helped out this week.) 
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FRIDAY: On the intergalactic front, Sun Ra and Arkestra touch down at 
Nightstage, tonight only. Call 497-8200. 





TUESDAY: The title of the new film at the Museum of Science’s Omnimax 
Theater — it’s called Speed — kind of says it all. This latest eye-popping, mind- 
blowing extravaganza chronicles the way man has conquered new speed 
barriers through the ages. In the museum’s words, “You are walked, run, 
pedaled, driven, flown, blown, rocketed, and blasted through time and space — 
to the edge of the universe.” And you thought it was only a movie. The 33- 
minute feature premieres today at the Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston. 
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For information on showtimes and admission, call 589-0100. 


TUESDAY: Eric Bogosian’s seamy and satiric gallery of American misfits takes 


the stage in Sex, Drugs, and Rock ‘n Roll, today through October 8 at the 
American Repertory’s Loeb Drama Center. Call 547-8300. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


This fall it’s going to be difficult to avoid tripping over avant-garde 
musician John Cage. He’s part of the Museum of Fine Arts’ “American 
Originals” series (featured October 27; call 267-9300). And he’s the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard University. The 
‘title of his series of lectures, which begins October 12, is “Meth- 
odStructureIntentionDisciplineNotatation/IndeterminacyInterpenetra- 
tionImitation/DevotionCircumstancesVariableStructure/Nonunder- 
standingContingencyInconsistencyPerformance.” (We couldn't have 
said it better ourselves.) Call 495-2791. See story on page 7. 
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Argentinian folksinger Mercedes Sosa, who's never been shy 
about including social and political messages in her music, was 
exiled from her homeland between 1979 and 1984 but has re- 
mained one of Latin America’s most important vocalists and a 
champion of the New Song movement. She surfaces at MIT, 
celebrating a new record, on October 16. Call 661-1252. 
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Exiled South African journalist Donald Wood, whose books Biko 
and Asking for Trouble were the basis for the film Cry Freedom, 
speaks on October 12 at Simmons College. Call 738-2124. 


NEXT WEEKEND 
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Up front from. 
the Outback 





iven the vulgar, self-indulgent aftertaste most rock 
 e- videos leave you with, Midnight Oil's “Beds Are 

Burning” is an exercise in selflessness. The song 
voices the plight of Aborigines in Australia’s western desert, 
and with lead singer Peter Garrett's feral yet compassionate 
wail leading the call, the band dramatizes the concerns of its 
country’s displaced indigerious people without seeming 
patronizing. Elsewhere on their major-label breakthrough 
last year, Diesel and Dust (Columbia), Garrett sings, “We 
carry in our hearts the true country/And that cannot be 
stolen./We follow in the steps of our ancestry/And that 
cannot be broken.” 

The band’s current “Diesel and Dust to Big Mountain” tour 
takes the same theme even further. Joining them onstage next 
- week will be two indigenous acts — one Australian, one 
American. In a phone conversation from his native Sydney, 
Garrett spoke about the social impetus that has become the 
band’s motivation. “We wanted to do this on two levels,” he 
says. “On the one hand, let people know that the Aborigine 
issues are still very much alive in Australia; and on the other 
hand, shine a light on indigenous issues in people's back 
yard, in their own United States.” 

The Australian band is Yothu Yindi, an ensemble that 
plays both traditional and contemporary music, led by 
Bakamana Yunupingu, a full-blooded Aborigine from the 
northeast Arnhem land of Yirrkala. The Native American 
band, Graffiti Man, is led by John Trudell, former chairman of 








the American Indian Movement. At the end of the six-week 
tour, in November, the three bands will play a benefit for the 


“Big Motintain Legal Deferise Fund, on the site of a Navajo 


relocation program near Phoenix, Arizona. As with the 
Amnesty International tour, the main thrust of Midnight Oil's 
efforts toward helping indigenous peoples preserve their 
rights'is raising consciousness: information will be handed 
out at.concerts,'and benefit money will go toward both legal 
expenses and education efforts. 

Mindful of the easy cynicism such endeavors have 
garnered ever since Live Aid, Midnight Oil are highly aware 
of their roles as social activists. “We're not doing this because 
we think this is what rock stars ought to do,” Garrett says. 
“We're doing it because the leaders of the people are failing to 
address these issues in ways that let the people know how to 
act. So rok has become a way to voice these concerns.” 

Although he has an enraged stage presence, Garrett is 
surprisingly gentle when discussing the ins and outs of media 
attention. “Television can be very distancing,” he says. “We 
want to do it more on a human level than a media level, 
otherwise the impact can get lost. Don’t get me wrong, I’m 
not knocking Geldof or anybody, but there is still this 
nagging question: why are people hungry? With a defense 
budget as huge as it is, that question is fairly obscene. 

“We don’t think of ourselves as stars, we have a very non- 
star ethic,” he continues. “But we do think that pop 
performers can use their names and pop status for a greater 
response on issues that matter. The thing to do is to believe 
that you can make a difference, because then you can.” Or, as 
he sings in “Some Times”: “Sometimes you're shaken to the 
core/Sometimes the face is gonna fall/But you don’t give in.” 

Midnight Oil perform October 8 and 9 at the Orpheum 


Theatre. Call 482-0651. 
— Tim Riley 
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The quality of Merce 


Modern dance that’s not strained 


by Laura A. Jacobs 


-Merce Cunningham: borrowing shafts of moonlight 


BEATRIZ SCHILLER/MERCE CUNNINGHAM DANCE COMPANY 


concerts you see a year — with the 

dances of Merce Cunningham 
(which he'll be bringing to John Hancock 
Hall on October 6, 7, and 8). you're 
always starting over. No other choreo- 
grapher so nonchalantly throws you 
back on your resources. Mysteriously, 
maddeningly, his dances defy traditional 
strategies for taking in a work, for 
weighting it and judging it. Even the 


I: doesn’t matter how many dance 


most sophisticated dancegoer is sudden- 
ly a neophyte. It’s daunting. And excit- 
ing, once you accept the idea that you're 
not supposed “to understand.” To notice, 
to sense, to see — these are the infinitives 
Cunningham esteems. 

The surface inscrutability of Cun- 
ningham’s choreography is what gives 
his dances the stark and large-spirited 
purity many people are happy to call 
classicism. Whether the work is indeed 


classical may be a question for San- 
tayana. The physical properties’ of 
classicism. — symmetry, scale, and an 
encompassing faith (as embodied by a 
technique) — are here abstracted and 
attenuated to bat-squeak pitches: hence 
the astonishing serenity of Inlets 2, and 
the Attic remove of Arcade. 

Still, no one called Cunningham 
classical in his early days, decades ago. 
His famous use of chance, mathematical 
formula, and I Ching divination in the 
arrangement of step sequences then 
seemed a radical, willful assault. (John 
Cage, Cunningham’s long-time friend 
and collaborator, was, of course, doing 
the same thing in music.) Today it has 
almost the opposite effect; we read the 
practice as a frank disavowal of hubris. 
Rather than steal fire from the gods, 
Cunningham would borrow shafts of 
moonlight. 

So we. never know what parts of a 
dance are his and what parts are a roll of 
the dice. The uncertainty undermines 
interpretive theories as much as it 
shadows the path of each dance. Cun- 
ningham seems to be saying, “Why 
anticipate? Watch what's happening 
now.” And we do, never knowing when 
the curtain will ring down. 

In the history of dance, then, Cun- 
ningham constitutes a marker: “post- 
Cunningham” is the moniker for an era 
— the ‘60s and ‘70s — of choreography 
that divorced dance from Western music 
and standard time frames, from flam- 
boyant technique and the simple build- 
climax-coda form that sends ‘em home 
happy. It’s an era that’s seen just about 
everything that can remotely be called 
dance. Yet the irony is that Cunningham 
himself, within his own _ heretical 
aesthetic, was making dances that were 
more athletic and rhythmically complex, 
more deftly “weighted and plumbed, 
more. syntactically classical, and plain 
hungrier for movement than those of 
many mainstream choreographers. 

It's been 11 years since Cunningham's 
company has been to Boston, and he 
brings with him a passel of new dancers. 
Young ones like Kristy Santimyer and 
Kim Bartosik have lit up recent seasons 
with their sincerity.and seriousness. And 
everyone seems to be more technically 
correct and well placed. You won't see 
feet more virily. pointed in a ballet 
company. Of the dances, the company 
brings a fascinating mix — it’s not the 
easiest bunch, either. 

Look to Inlets 2 (October 8) for soft- 


falling lyricism, and to Points in Space ; 


and Shards (both October 7) for stern, 
aggressive studies of form. Grange Eve 
(October 7) and Fabrications (October 6) 
fall into a burgeoning wing of Cun- 
ningham repertory, the nostalgic or 
elegiac wing. Cunningham salts Grange 
Eve with elements of his own 
adolescence and early dance past — it’s 
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Robert Swinston and Catherine Kerr in Fabrications: screen doors slamming, cut grass going stale 


full of wit and friendliness, as well as 
sudden "black moods"that Burst out and’ : 
lift. 

Fabrications is a more soulful, embrac- 
ing work. The women in ‘40s house- 
dresses (newsprint shades of gray, black, 
and red), the music, snatches of old, 
distantly heard radio tunes — you keep 
waiting to hear the screen door slam, to 
smell cut grass going stale. Fabrications 
evokes the summers during World War 
II, and feelings of both consolidation and 
loneliness within a community course 
through it. It’s a long dance, and 
Cunningham lets it sprawl, in deference, 
perhaps, to emotion sustained and unag- 
grandized. This may well be a master- 
piece. 

Carousal (not “Carousel’’ — October 
6) is carefree, a vaudeville romp that 
allows the company to hold a distorting 
mirror up to itself. The dancers wear silly 
things, costumes inside out, long johns 
with extra legs attached at the ankles; 
and it’s just as the title implies — a big 
carouse. Cunningham sends up bits from 
other, more serious dances (the tubelike 
structure from Native Green, or the 
frozen silhouettes from Pictures), and yet 


Dance 


Carousal isn’t merely joky, like Paul 
Taylor’s similarly constructed Soup to 
Nuts; it holds together as a real dance, 
fleet-minded, rowdy, and pulled ‘round 
by flashbacks. The new Eleven (October 
8), which actually. boasts 11 dancers 
(unlike Quartets, which has five, or 
Septet, with six), has a jolly look about it 
too. Those bleached and paint-splotched 
denims the dancers wear, however, belie 
ominous undercurrents. 

For pure tinsely beauty, there’s the 
restored Rainforest (October 6), with its 
famous. silver pillow-shaped balloons 
(Andy Warhol's contribution) grazing 
about like divine presences. It’s a humid, 
sensual work in which the dancers. often 
seem to zoomorphize, for whole sec- 
onds, and in which air and undergrowth, - 
mingle in poetic complicity. The engage- 
ment closes with Pictures.(October 8), 
Cunningham's most sheerly spiritual 
work of recent seasons. Once. you've 
seen it you'll never forget that shade of, 
what to call it, Zen blue? Or the power- 
ful resonance of those high-altitude sea- 
scapes. and mountainscapes he makes 
out of linking bodies. Pictures has death 
in it. The stage keeps blackening, and. 
then lightening again, as if to say, “Near 
but not yet.” And toward the end of the 
dance you feel it is traced over with 
many precarious footpaths and roads 
not taken — the dancers have tiptoed for 
miles. You feel the reach of the world, 
and its delicate, rigorous balance. 0 
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Anarchy in the USA 


The politics and principles of John Cage 


by Richard Kostelanetz 


(Editor's note: John Cage, a frequent collaborator 
with choreographer Merce Cunningham, has been 
appointed the Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry 
for 1988-’89 at Harvard University. The post has been 
held previously by, among others, T.S. Eliot, Frank 
Stella, Igor Stravinsky, Aaron Copland, and Leonard 
Bernstein.) 


and visual art, you might observe that John Cage 
favors a structure that is non-focused, non- 

hierarchic, and non-linear. Which is to say that these 
works are collections of elements presented without 
climax and without definite beginnings and ends. This 
is less a negative structure than a visionary esthetic and 
political alternative. In creating models of diffusion and 
freedom, Cage is an anarchist libertarian. 

What makes Cage’s art special, and I think politically 
original, is that his radical politics are expressed in 
decisions not of content but of form. For instance, most 
of his large-ensemble works do not need a conductor: 
Cage is implying that outside of music, as well as in, one 
can create social mechanisms that function without 
conductors, without chiefs. In the form of his art, in the 
form of performance, is a representation of an ideal 
polity. 

It is precisely in relinquishing traditional 
opportunities for authority that Cage makes political 
decisions. His scores are designed to encourage 
interpretation. There is no “right way” to do them, 
though there are wrong ways, especially if a performer 
violates those instructions that are not left to chance. 

Also political is his writing music for an ensemble of 
equals, even when he is one of the performers — he 
resists conventional hierarchical forms like the soloist 
with a back-up group. (That this has always been true 
of his work suggests that Cage subscribed to his 
egalitarian politics long before he was conscious of 
them.) And the principle of equality extends to the 
materials of his art. Not only are all notes equal, but all 
instruments are equal, regardless of their rank in the 
musical tradition. In Credo in Us (1942), for instance, 
the piano has no more presence than the home radio; all 
are equidistant from the audience. Finally, he has 
performed his music in gymnasiums as well as opera 
houses, the assumption being that all venues are 


I n surveying his work in music and theater, in poetry 


In his book Notations (1968), Cage presents in 
alphabetical order a single page apiece of scores chosen 
by contributing composers; he’s telling us that the 
editor has no more authority than the reader in 
assigning value. Nothing is featured by being put ahead 
of the others, or having its name on the cover. Anyone 
who has ever worked in theater with Cage knows that 
he believes every performance venue should have 
convenient exits so that spectators can leave whenever 
they wish: a captive audience is to him no more 
justifiable in art than in life. He feels that no one loses 
anything by relinquishing power. 

It might help to contrast the anarchism of Cage’s art 
with another masterpiece of anarchist art in our time, 
the Living Theater's production of Paradise Now. Those 
of us who saw it two decades ago will remember that 
Paradise Now was structured as a series of sketches 
designed to elicit audience participation. It opened with 
the performers reciting testimony of their own 
imprisonment. “I can’t travel without a passport,” they 
repeatedly proclaimed, confronting and challenging the 
audience to respond. “I am not allowed to take off my 
clothes.” “I don’t know how to stop the war.” From this 
purgatory the performers progressed to sketches of 
liberation, which is paradise; it culminated with 
members of the audience being invited onstage to leap 
into the locked arms of male company members, The 
structure here is dialectical, moving from antithesis to 
synthesis. And in this respect, it differs from Cage, who 
hasn‘t presented any antitheses, as far as I can tell, in at 
least 40 years. ; 

Another difference is that Paradise Now was preachy, 
Julian Beck even telling us that we'd been offered 
glimpses of the post-revolutionary age. Cage shows 
instead of tells; he assumes that, in the world 
represented by his art, the Promised Land has come. Of 
programmatic political music like Frederic Rzewski’s he 
has said, “I have difficulty with it, because it’s so pushy. 
It has precisely in it what government has in it: the 
desire to control; and it leaves no freedom for me. It 
pushes me toward its conclusion, and I'd rather be a 
sheep, which I’m not, than be pushed along by a piece 
of music. I’m just as angry, or refusing to go along, with 
the Hallelujah Chorus as I am with the Attica one [by 
Rzewski]. The moment I hear that kind of music, I go in 
the opposite direction. They use the technique of 
repetition, and of sequence, incessantly. And I can do 


without that.” 


One thing that’s always fascinated me about Cage is 
the purity of his anarchism. His perceptions are true to 
his politics; in neither his speech nor his behavior do 
you find contradictions or compromises. He is free of 
any pretense to superior humanity or false snobbism. 
He epitomizes the noncompetitive life, where you can 
afford to be generous with your own work as well as 
your possessions. Since he has made a point of placing 
his writings in small magazines as well as large, it is not 
surprising that his recent creative piece on the Satie 
society bypasses book publishing: it’s available gratis, 
but only through the modem on your home computer. 
Even his philosophy is true to his politics, at a time 
when many artists are using their philosophy to justify 
whatever they turn out. 

In his own professional life he has resisted not only 
titles and power but servility, being neither a manager 
nor an employee but a small-business man with a 
peripheral relation to another small business that didn’t 
give him much power (or until recently make much 
money) — I’m thinking of the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company. In other words, even in his life there 
has been an absence of antitheses. The Charles Eliot 
Norton professorship appears to raise him above the 
non-professors, but that would be false to his politics. 
So perhaps he'll insist upon being called the Charles 
Eliot Norton Person of Poetry. (Remember, John, that 
England’s anarchist movement went through a divisory 
crisis in 1953, when Herbert Read accepted a 
knighthood!) 

In interviews, Cage will often rationalize an esthetic 
move in terms not of ideology but simply of social 
benefit. If | might quote an example from my own 
Conversing with Cage, where he says of his Freeman 
Etudes for violin: “They are intentionally as difficult as 
I can make them, because I think we’re now surrounded 
by very serious problems in the society, and we tend to 
think that the situation is hopeless and that it’s just 
impossible to do something that will make everything 
turn out properly. So I think that this music, which is 
almost impossible, gives an instance of the practicality 
of the impossible.” 

I used to be skeptical about this tendency toward 
social rationalization, thinking it might represent a 
certain opportunism. Now I have come to recognize 
Cage as someone who came of age in the 1930s, when 
ideas about social betterment through art were more 
plentiful. My John Cage is a ‘30s lefty, more interesting 
than others who came out of that period because he 
made some original perceptions not only about art but 
about the place of politics in art, and then the possible 
role of art for politics, all the while remaining true to the 
sentiment of that time. In my sense of Cage, Zen and 
chance and everything else came afterward; they are 
merely icing on his anarchist cake. 0 














equally legitimate. 











Living color 


Friedel Dzubas’s romantic abstraction 


by David Bonetti | 





Brandeis University’s Rose Art 
Museum (until October 23) is not 
the full, critical retrospective the artist, a 
fixture of the Boston-Cambridge art axis 
since 1977, deserves. Based on a survey of 
his late work mounted by the Nassau 
County Museum of Art, the exhibition 
has been augmented by older works, not 
necessarily his best, from his own and 
the university's collection. Still, it is an 
opportunity to see the development of an 
always inquiring artist, and the emphasis 
lies, as it should, on his best work, which 
he has done during the past 15 years. 
Dzubas first came to attention during 
the early 1950s. He had looked hard at 
the achievements of Jackson Pollock and 
then adapted what he had learned to his 
own work. Red Flight (1957) is the Rose’s 
best example of his personal version of 
abstract expressionism (second gen- 
eration that it is). The 62-by-92-inch oil 
painting shows an armature of black 
lines off which other linear zigzag 
patterns and shapes of faded green, blue, 
bright orange-red, bright yellow, and 


T he Friedel Dzubas exhibition at 


Friedel Dzubas , Augenblick, at the Ros 






e Art Museum 


white are arranged. The picture has the 
lyrical feel of a landscape, if one 
disturbed unexpectedly by a summer 
shower. Already the artist's major con- 
cerns are evident: lush, high-contrast 
color exploited for its emotive potential 
and the romantic landscape as a subject 
for abstract painting. 

Dzubas has been closely associated 
with the color-field academy of the late 
1950s and 1960s recruited, drilled, and 
commanded by field marshal Clement 
Greenberg. His own classic color-field 
work from the mid ‘60s is his least 
persuasive painting. The dead, vacant 
surfaces of the few on view here 
(Brandeis’s own Farland II is an outright 
embarrassment) explain why he was an 
also-ran behind Morris Louis, Helen 
Frankenthaler, Kenneth Noland; and 
Jules Olitski. 

Of course, today, a decade after the 
collapse of Greenberg’s dictatorship, 
hardly any of us can look appreciatively 
at those color-field paintets. And the 
dispirited, even desperate work by color 
field’s disciples during the past decade 





won't convince you you're missing any- 
thing important. Dzubas’s predicament is 
that just as Noland, Olitski, et al. fell into 
repetitive production stuff (the hallmark 
of the hack), he began to make break- 
through works that sing with color and 
passion. Today he’s the only one of 
Greenberg's former troops still an artist 
worth looking at seriously. 

Dzubas was, I suspect, a somewhat 
reluctant Greenbergian, and a little 
analysis on the Hegelian model might 
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explain why he sublimated his romantic 
and expressive urges to Greenberg's 
demand for a large, bland, and Apollo- 
nian art. Dzubas was born in Germany in 
1915; his early interest was in German 
Romanticism, from Caspar David 
Friedrich to the German Expressionists. 
But he sensed the need to discipline his 
feelings into form and structure, and in 
the late ‘50s (he came to the United States 


in 1939), his embrace of Greenberg's 
ideas enabled him to build an abstract 
approach. By 1972, when he began to 
make his mature paintings (the first of 
them he entitled First Painting), he had 
succeeded in synthesizing opposites and 
making large, formally strong paintings 
that could also serve as vehicles for his 
deep feelings about color, light, move- 
ment, and landscape. 

Greenberg’s rules forbade represen- 
tation and stressed the inviolability of the 
canvas’s picture plane. Painters were 
thrown back on essentials — drawing 
and color. Dzubas created compositions 
based on rectangular blocks of color with 
rounded edges that shrank or elongated, 
floated in isolation or butted up against 
one another from canvas to canvas. His 
solution gave him a vocabulary for 
making paintings that was open and 
endless like de Kooning’s, not limited to a 
single run like Noland’s or Louis’s. In his 
mature canvases, he would contrast hard, 
defined edges with soft-contoured ones, 
making the blocks appear. to fade away 
into the picture’s ground, and thus 
implying depth or a forbidden il- 
lusionism. He developed this tentative 
sense of movement to the point where 
the color blocks, increasingly broken up 
and fragmented, sweep across the huge 
canvases with rhapsodic swiftness. 

In his first mature masterpiece, the 
1974, Passages, the dark-color blocks 
seem to move with dignity and delibera- 
tion across the huge (10 by 24 feet) sur- 
face, while contrasting lights from be- 
hind the blocks shine through the way 
light shines from behind storm clouds. 
In the later, equally epic-scaled Argo- 
naut (1983), color is intense and high- 
valued, and the color blocks bulge and 
collapse under the forces — both those 
within the canvas’s arena and those in 
the artist's soul — that determine their 
shape. This surging, uncontrollable en- 
ergy given form by the artist recalls the 
room-size decorations of such old mas- 
ters as Tiepolo and Tintoretto. You don’t 
have to be told that Dzubas finds their 
achievements models for his own work. 

The most recent pieces synthesize for- 
malism and expressionism even more 
dramatically. Direct expressivity (sym- 

Continued on page 20 
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River Phoenix, Christine Lahti, Jonas Abry: a 


Give it shelter 


Running on Empty runs out of gas 


by Owen Gleiberman 


RUNNING ON EMPTY. Directed by 
Sidney Lumet. Written by Naomi 
Foner. With River Phoenix, Christine 
Lahti, Judd Hirsch, Martha Plimpton, 
Ed Crowley, and L.M. Kit Carson. A 
Warner Bros. release. At the Cheri, the 
Harvard Square, and the Circle and in 
the suburbs. 


ere’s a prediction: sometime dur- 
H ing the next decade, an un- 

heralded director will make the 
first great movie about the ‘60s. It will do 
for that period what Diner did for the ‘50s 
or Sid and Nancy for the punk era. The 
movie will have political protests, drugs, 
hair, the whole atmosphere of Day-Glo 
idealism and death-trip chic. Yet instead 
of shoving these things in our faces like 
the weary icons they’ve become, it will 
discover them anew. The movie will 
capture what the decade felt like, be- 
cause it'll put us in touch with the souls 
of the people who lived it. 

Why hasn’t that movie been made? | 
think it’s because the key symbols of the 
‘60s remain so overpoweringly ... sym- 
bolic. No one’s found.a way to cut 
through them. Running on Empty isn’t 
technically about the ‘60s — it’s set in the 
present day, and it’s about a family on 
the run. Annie and Arthur Pope 
(Christine Lahti and Judd Hirsch) are 
former counterculture radicals who 
bombed a napalm laboratory in 1971 and 
ended up blinding a janitor who hap- 
pened to be inside. (Since it was night, 
they assumed the building was empty.) 
The couple ended up going underground 
to elude the FBI, and that’s where they've 
been ever since, adopting one false 
identity after another, moving their two 
sons from town to town, and trying 
(mostly with success) to behave like a 
homespun family unit. The kids attend 
school, have birthday parties, ride bicy- 
cles. Their folks, who take whatever 
menial, low-profile jobs they can get, 
struggle with their finances and 
(cautiously) get to know people in the 
community. But every so often, the FBI 
gets hot on their tail, and then it’s time to 
hop in the van again. 

In a sense, this is a good old survival 
story. Yet the movie's draw is that, by 
showing us a man and a woman who've 
become outlaws almost in spite of 
themselves, it has the potential to link us 
up to the era that formed them. Running 
on Empty turns out to be +a watery 
coming-of-age movie (its central conflict 
is: will River Phoenix, as an oh-so- 
sensitive musical prodigy, get.t0 go: to 
Juilliard?), yet the disappointment of the 


movie is that there’s zero resonance to 
the ‘60s characters. Annie and Arthur 
Pope are no longer the radicals they once 
were, but ideology aside, how did the 
counterculture — and the years they’ve 
spent underground — form them as 
people? 

Life on the road for the Popes turns out 
to be dismayingly uneccentric. They’re 
like a slightly paranoid version of an 
Army family that’s always pulling up 
stakes. Everything about their situation 
(and their personalities) seems 
diminished, trivialized. Even the music 
acts as a tranquilizer. The soft piano-and- 
guitar interludes seem to have nothing to 
do with the story — they're there to melt 
you into a puddle on cue. 

Screenwriter Naomi Foner appears to 
want to look at how the values of the ‘60s 
have been absorbed into the culture at 
large. The irony here isn’t that Lahti and 
Hirsch are struggling to live out the very 
sort of middle-class existence their gen- 
eration once rejected, but that they’re still 
publicly regarded as radicals. Yet the 
whole set-up of this warm-hearted fami- 
ly on the run is so mawkishly movie-ish 
that the film has no texture. Surely, Foner 


Film 


has read Abbie Hoffman's accounts of 
what it was like to go underground? 
(Hoffman, one of the most intelligent 
and resourceful of all ‘60s activists, 
claimed he sometimes felt his sanity was 
threatened.) In Running on Empty, it’s as 
though she were trying to stuff Hoff- 
man’s story into. an episode of The 
Waltons — a revolutionary peg in the 
squarest of holes. 

Judd Hirsch’s Arthur is meant to be a 
passionate yet slightly unstable man 
whose “‘rebelliousness” actually conceals 
a dark, domineering temperament. The 
role needed a daring actor, someone who 
could show us how the romantic side of 
the character shades off into reckless- 
ness. But Hirsch, with his clipped, 
crackling delivery, is the soul of level- 
headedness. He lacks the expansive 
qualities of someone who'd commit 
himself to such a precarious life, and 
when he has to show anger, he just gets 
more clipped; he’s like the Abbie Hoff- 
man wind-up doll 

Christine Lahti does better. There’s a 
poignance — a melancholy and hard 
wisdom — in Annie’s devotion to 
mothering her kids, as though she saw 
her pre-underground days as a dream 








slightly paranoid version of an Army family 








and preferred her life now, imperfect as it 
is. Lahti has one scene that really shines. 
She meets with her father after 12 years 
of not speaking to him — the father 
who’s never forgiven her for blowing up 
that building. Lahti’s tears show us the 
lacerating pain this rift has caused. Her 
delicate performance suggests how the 
political bullying of the ‘60s (on both 
sides) could become a wedge between 
parents and children who loved each 
other. 

Yet that’s not what the movie's about. 
It's about River Phoenix’s Danny — 
about his traumas, his first romance, his 
ability’ to play Beethoven with such 
precocious understanding that everyone 
within earshot swoons in the presence of 
his gifts. (In other words, the piano 
scenes are enough to make you gag.) 
Phoenix, who was 17 when the movie 
was shot, has polished-apple cheeks and 
a glamorously brooding brow that give 
him the look of a junior James Dean. This 
is a mega-James Dean role — the 
misunderstood kid as artistic genius. And 
since that’s how so many misunderstood 
kids already imagine themselves, as 
geniuses, the movie doesn’t keep any 
distance from Danny. It’s maudlin; it 
buys right into his sweet, tortured view 
of himself as the ultimate victim of his 
parents’ folly. Phoenix isn’t a bad actor, 
but he has a muffled personality, which 
the film exploits when he’s forced to hide 
his past from a smart, pretty classmate 
who’s interested in him. (To reveal 
anything about himself would be to risk 
his family’s security.) But this girl, played 
by the spunky Martha Plimpton, keeps 
after him anyway. How could she not be 
hooked? After all, she’s heard him play 
the piano. 

Spurred on by the school music 
teacher, Danny applies to Juilliard, and 
the story becomes: will his father let him 
go? Except that this seems a hopelessly 
banal issue around which to focus the 
movie. Hirsch’s whole wisecracking, 
charming-lawyer style works against the 


design. If we saw Arthur as a tumultuous, - 


slightly fanatical man whose identity 
was tied up in keeping that family 
together, the drama might hold us. But 
it’s so clear Danny has to leave the family 
eventually (if not now, then surely as he 
moves into his 20s) that the movie just 
becomes the story of an overly possess- 
ive father who has to learn to back down 
Running on Empty adds a thin layer of 
counterculture sociology to “Can’t I use 
the car tonight, Dad?” It’s not just the 
Popes who seem staid. The whole movie 
is fatally domesticated. 0 








ELVIRA, MISTRESS 
OF THE DARK 


t's been several years since Channel 

68 carried Movie Macabre, the hor- 

ror-film show hosted by five-and- 
dime vampire queen Elvira. The beehive- 
haired, pillow-breasted hostess (if there 
were such thing as a female drag queen, 
she'd be it) was generally more entertain- 
ing than the abysmal flicks she served 
up. Dishing out sexual cornpone and 
horrendous puns in her Valley of the 
Damned Girl twang, she was so full of 
good-natured groaners that even Attack 
of the Crab Monsters seemed sly by 
comparison. So I’m delighted to report 
that her first feature film (co-written by 
Elvira/Cassandra Peterson) is just the 
sort of bubblegum camp it ought to be. 

Elvira plays — surprise! — the hostess 
of a late-night horror-flick show at a 
rundown Los Angeles station. She's 
aching to go to Las Vegas but lacks the 
$50,000 she needs to put together her 
stage act. Then she learns she’s inherited 
the estate of her great-aunt and must go 
herself to collect the cash. Off she drives 
in her Macabremobile (a ‘58 T-bird with 
leopard-skin upholstery and a dashboard 
Satan) to her aunt’s home in Fallwell, 
Massachusetts, hoping the windfall will 
set her up in show biz. 

Right away she learns that all her aunt 
has left her is a house (a rundown 
Mansard, natch), a poodle, and a recipe 
book that her evil Uncle Vincent (W. 
Morgan Sheppard) is lusting after. The 
recipe book is the real treasure (what 
witch would be without one?), and 
before you can say I Married Satan, our 
girl is off and running through a plot that 
could have been culled from one of the 
movies she shows. And it’s full of 
references to everything from The Beast 
with Five Fingers to Carrie to Flashdance. 

Fallwell is the quaint sort of place that 
has an annual Morality Picnic, a town so 
straight the city-council chairwoman is 
named Chastity Pariah. So when Elvira 
turns her aunt’s pooch into Poodle with a 
Mohawk, there’s cause for concern. Soon 
enough, though, she’s won over the local 
teenagers. And she’s caught the whole- 
some eye of town hunk Bob, who runs 
the movie house, where he’s allowed to 
play only G-rated fare (the poor dear has 
never even heard of Roger Corman). 
And, naturally, she never stops spewing 
Elvira lines like “I’m flat busted. No, | 
mean I’m broke.” As corny as the humor 
is, some of the details genuinely tickle. 
Like when Elvira uses one of her aunt's 
recipes, and the barf stew she- creates 
breeds an Alien-esque monster, which 
Elvira and Bob dispose of as though it 
were last week’s lasagne. 

For the true fan, the film serves up 
plenty of new Elvira lore (one of the best 
jokes is seeing what she looked like as a 
baby) as well as screen time with the 
mistress herself. Cassandra Peterson, 
whose comedy experience includes a 
stint with Los Angeles troupe the 
Groundlings, plays Elvira as a kind of 
exuberant dingbat. The trouble is, 90 
minutes of Elvira is a bit much. And the 
scenes she’s not in have no energy, not 
even schlock energy. When you finally 
get to see her stage act (Morticia Addams 
meets Suzanne Somers), you realize it’s 
not Elvira’s parody of glitziness you 
respond to — it’s the way she sits on the 
sidelines, puncturing anything that 
smacks of show biz. What's beguiling is 
the flaky nonchalance of her one-liners. 
And though she nails Uncle Vincent with 
a trick only Elvira might pull off, I really 
wished she'd dispatched him with a bad 
joke (verbal rather than visual). This 
movie grew out of an idea for a TV series, 
and though there are moments when 
Elvira holds her own on the big screen, 
her realm is really the tube. She’s more 
alluring on her couch, before the movies 
begin. At the Cinema 57 and the Allston 
and in the suburbs. 

— Robin Dougherty 


THE BOY 
FROM CALABRIA 


he hero of The Boy from Calabria 

i (which ‘is playing in the Brattle 
Theatre’s “New International 
Cinema” series) is Mimi (Santo 
Polimeno), a rural Italian kid who loves 
to run. He can’t explain why; often he 
just catches himself breezing along, not 
conscious of having started. But he has 
an idea — or a fantasy — that running 

















might be the way out of his small town, 
and the way for him to return crowned in 
glory. Asked what he thinks about, he 
says, “I dream.” In one scene, he talks 
about himself in the third person, as 
though he were the subject of a lives-of- 
the-great-and-famous biography he'd 
read in school, and he runs barefoot just 
like his hero, the Ethiopian Olympic 
gold-medal marathoner Abebe Bikila. 

Mimi's father, Nicola (Diego Abata- 
tuono), is convinced that the only way 
Mimi can avoid becoming a poor worker 
like himself is by studying. He isn’t about 
to tolerate the boy’s dream of becoming a 
championship runner. When Mimi won't 
knuckle under, Nicola locks him over- 
night in the lunatic asylum where he 
works as a guard, but even that won't 
stop the boy. He’s come under the 
influence of a lame bus driver (Gian 
Mz ia Volonté, doing what he can with a 
kindly-old-mentor role), who tells Mimi 
he used to be a champion runner and 
starts him on his training. The bus driver 
is lying (he was born lame), but his lies 
are more nourishing than Nicola’s reali- 
ty. Jealous, and not wanting Mimi to 
spoil his chances of getting somewhere, 
Nicola grows harsher .in his discipline, 
even violent. 

In the film’s first hour, director Luigi 
Comencini realizes an agreeably unhur- 
ried tone. He gives you a sense of how 
Mimi loves his town, and also why this 
iconoclastic peasant boy won't feel fully 
at home there until he’s proved himself. 


There are unexpected touches: Mimi | 


running alongside the bus driver's ve- 
hicle observed by the girl he has a crush 
on; Nicola taking his son for a drive in 
the used Fiat he sold the family cow to 
get and rubbing the small victory in the 
bus driver's face. But Comencini never 
allows Nicola’s violence and jealousy to 
reach a boiling point, and he doesn’t let 
you share Mimi's resentment of his 
father. 

Eventually, the director stops trying — 
he settles for reconciling the characters to 
a wistful ending. Comencini is aware of 
the primitive emotions simmering be- 
neath this rural life, but the Vivaldi on 
’ the soundtrack suggests he’s got a 
refined, lyrical melancholy in mind, and 
it’s that choice which makes the movie 
pleasing rather than memorable. Play’1g 
at the Brattle on Tuesday, October 4. 

— Charles Taylor 


FESTIVAL OF 
ANIMATION ‘89 


he highlight of this show is Bill 
i Plympton’s “How To Kiss.” 
Plympton, who did the hilarious 
“Your Face,” is a demented original. His 
characters, all with vague features, have 
the polite, conventional appearance of 
people in ‘50s magazine advertising. But 
the distortions and transformations he 
puts them through make a mockery of 
that conventionality. 

In “How To Kiss,” two of these face? 
stand in profile illustrating various 
smooching techniques. A bulge that first 
appears in the woman’s cheek travels up 
and down over both their bodies until 
the two part, literally tongue-tied. At one 
point, the man’s lips can’t make contact 
with hers to save his life — without 
moving her head an inch, she always 
manages to get her lips out of the way. 
Soon both have extended their lips like 
elephant trunks that coil around each 
other. Plympton is like a kid printing 
comic frames onto wads of silly putty 


Elvira (Cassandra Peterson): a kind of exuberant dingbat 





and then seeing how far he can stretch 
reality before it bursts. 

If there’s a disappointment here, it’s 
“Getting Started,” by Richard Conde, 
whose “The Big Snit” (which has played 
in several local animation shows) is close 
to a classic. A comic essay on what might 
be called the politics of procrastination, 
“Getting Started” never does get started. 
The hero does continually avoid practic- 
ing the piece he'll play in an upcoming 
recital; yet the delays are never in- 
corporated into any escalating comic 
logic. The brief highpoint is a flipping- 
TV-channels bit that has some of the 
craziness of the “Sawing for Teens” 











sm AN”. 
From “How To Kiss”: lip stick 








section of “The Big Snit.” This is an 
earlier film, so its deficiencies seem those 
of a talent still developing. 

Festival ‘89 has other’ slack spots, 
including the requisite preachy anti-nuke 
cartoon, “Acid Rain”; “A Day in the 
Country,” a 10-minute sick joke that’s 
sick but not funny; and a selection of 
those impersonally creative computer 
animations. But they’re easily forgotten 
among the highlights. These include 
quick gags like “Les assassins,” in which 
a pair of French peasants sit impassively 
slurping soup, unaware of the gloopity- 
glop monsters slithering by their win- 
dow, and “Lea Press-On Limbs,” which 
is about exactly what it says. 

Two more to see are “George and 
Rosemary” and “Primiti Too Taa.” The 
first, from Allison Snowden and David 
Fine, is about a lonely, middle-age guy’s 
longing for the woman across the way; 
it's a sentimental number, but honest 
about its sentiment, and affectionate in 
its amusement over the hero's longings. 
Fine and Snowden catch the mundane 
pace of their characters’ lives, and they 
manage to make the finish satisfying and 
funny. 

“Primiti Too Taa” is a strange, ticklish 
interplay of sound and image directed by 
Ed Ackerman and Colin Morton. The 
text, a series of rhythmically arranged 
nonsense sounds and words (excerpted 
from Kurt Schwitters’s “Sonata for 
Primitive Sound”), is recited on the 
soundtrack as typewritten transcripts 
appear on the screen in perfect synch. 
The words dance, blip, and slide by, and 
their repetitions and permutations create 
a rhythmic delirium. Playing at the 
Somerville Theatre Friday, September 
30, and Sunday and Monday, October 2 
and 3. 

— Charles Taylor 
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n this hack variation on, Hitchcock's 

Strangers ona Traifi, Matt Dillon and 

Andrew McCarthy play a pair of 
young men who meet hopping an east- 
bound freight. Wade (McCarthy), whose 
car has broken down, is on his way to his 
best friend’s wedding in New York. 
Doyle (Dillon), who befriends him, 
inviting him to spend a few days in his 
hometown in Kansas, turns out to be an 
ex-con in violation of his parole. Pulling 
into town, Doyle breaks into a house, 
steals food and liquor and clothes, and 
forces Wade — at gunpoint — to help 
him rob a bank. During the ensuing 
chase, Wade holes up by a river, and 
when a couple of cop cars collide and 
send a vehicle on the side of the road into 
the water, trapping a little girl inside, he 
jumps in and sayes the kid's life. She 
happens to be the governor’s daughter; 
Wade runs away, but a local photo- 
journalist (Alan Toy) who's managed to 
shoot the rescue puts him on the front 
page. 

Written by Spencer Eastman and 
directed by David Stevens, Kansas is no 
worse to sit through than a standard TV 
movie, and no better. Dillon manages the 
con-man transition, from open-faced, 
hospitable stranger to dangerous crook, 
perfectly adequately, but he’s not cast 


right, and his attempts at. malevolent . 


bravado don’t come off. He’s got the 


Robert Walker role; in the Farley Granger - 


part — the nice-guy hero whose involve- 
ment with an evil stranger hints at a 
darker side to his personality — Andrew 
McCarthy, the blandest and most inept 
of the Brat Pack, is clumsy and_un- 
focused, distracted when he means to be 
unsettled, rigid when he means to be 
angry..The role may not make much 
sense as written (he turns into a generic 
teen Romeo when he gets work on a farm 
and mixes it up with the farmer's 
daughter), but McCarthy couldn't sug- 
gest depth if you threw him down a well. 
He’s the pin-up as movie star. At Copley 
Place and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 


THE WIZARD 
OF LONELINESS 


mong the rarest creatures in 
A movies are child actors who are 
really actors and not just cud- 
dlebugs who’ve learned to exploit their 
darlingness. Henry Thomas of E.T. is 
one, and Lukas Haas is another. | 
thought Haas was fine in Witness, but I 
also expected that with his big eyes and 
round face he could easily become a wet 
heart tugger. 
It wasn’t until I saw The Lady in White, 
a charming, awkward film that passed 
through town much too quickly, that I 
realized how good he is. Playing a child 


F 


Lukas Haas in The Wizard of Loneliness: giving his most complex performance 






who seems strange to éther kids because 
he’s caught up. in his own imaginings and 
the ghost stories he writes, Haas had the 
quiet containment of a born observer, 
and the daydreamy daze of a born 
fantasist. In the scary scenes, his eyes 
opened so wide that he brought back the 
intensity of childhood terror, and more: 
by exaggerating his fear and making it 
comic, he saved. you from having to 
worry about him. 

The Wizard of Loneliness is a muddled 
small-town drama, but Haas gives his 
best performance yet — not his most 
charming, but his most complex. It’s no 
small accomplishment for an 11-year-old 
actor to resist the temptation to soften a 
harsh character (something many more- 
experienced actors never learn to do). In 
the movie; which is set during World War 
II, he plays Wendall, a Los Angeles boy 
who is sent to live with his grandparents 
in rural Vermont after his mother dies 
and his father enlists in the ry. 

A bookish, precocious. kid, Wendall 
has decided that the only way. to keep 
himself from being irreparably wounded 
in a world where things such as war are 
possible is to shut out that world. Yet 
Haas doesn’t shy away from the sour, 
cynical contempt Wendall pours on those 
he regards as beneath him; some of his 
line readings are unsettlingly heartless. 
And when the school bully rips the pages 
out of a prized volume of Frost's poems, 
you can feel the seething, impotent anger 
behind Wendall’s watchful surface. 

But war seems too general a reason for 
Wendall’s retreat. And could even this 
intelligent a child really see through the 
patriotic sentimentalization of the war 
effort? That's what director Jenny Bowen 
expects you to believe. The Wizard of 
Loneliness is about how Wendall comes 
to accept the world he has rejected; in the 
process he becomes just as ordinary and 
folksy as everybody else. It’s supposed to 
be a victory when he lays down his 
books and picks up a baseball glove. Yet 
Bowen has conceived such a quaint 
Vermont town that you understand 
exactly why it drives Wendall crazy. 
Imagine confronting a houseful of people 
who, at 7 a.m., are dashing around the 
kitchen bright and chipper, asking one 
another things like “How’s the woozly 
wobble?” 

There’s also a strained melodrama 
revolving around the town’s presumed- 
dead war hero, who's actually escaped 
from a mental hospital and is skulking 
around meeting clandestinely with Wen- 
dall’s aunt (Lea Thompson), whose child 
he fathered. This tale of how war is 
perceived in contrast to how it’s ex- 
perienced is meant to parallel Wendall’s 
dilemma, but it just feels tacked on. Still, 
Lukas Haas shows he has the ability to 
confront a character’s contradictions. 
He’s an actor to watch. At the West 
Newton. 

— Charles Taylor 
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by Carolyn Clay 


OBSERVE THE SONS OF ULSTER 
MARCHING TOWARDS THE 
SOMME, by Frank McGuinness. 
Directed by Tina Packer. Lighting and 
set designed by Arden Fingerhut. 
Costumes by Kiki Smith. Sound by 
Janet Kalas. With Allen Leatherman, 
Chris Coucill, Peter Wittrock, Jonathan 
Epstein, Robert Biggs, David Hayward, 
Gus Rogerson, Tim Saukiavicus, and 
Tom Mehigan. Presented by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company in a co-venture 
with Boston College at the Robsham 
Theater Arts Center, Boston College, 
through October 2. 


territory, regardless of who plows or 

stars. From Synge to O’Casey to 
Yeats to Behan, the soil of the emerald 
isle has yielded lush (if often loquacious) 
fruit. And as the Troubles go on, so does 
the chronicling thereof, producing such 
complex and powerful drama as last 
season's Rat in the Skull and the current 
Observe the Sons of Ulster Marching 


[= has proved fertile dramatic 


Saukiavicus, Hayward, Mehigan; emotion leaking out like mayonnaise 


Ulsterior motives 


BSC’s wearin’ of the orange 


Hayward, Rogerson, Wittrock, Epstein, Coucill, Biggs: clinging to one another 




















Towards the Somme — both productions 
of the Boston Shakespeare Company, 
which seems to have decided the Bard 
wasn’t Bacon but a leprechaun. 

Be that as it may, the BSC’s projected 
“Ireland Project’ — now seriously 
curtailed because of welshed-on pledges 
— was both ambitious and provocative. 
It was to have included a reprise of Ron 
Hutchinson's Rat in the Skull, as well as a 
production of Anne Devlin’s Ourselves 
Alone, various workshops, and sym- 
posia. All that, however, would “have 
required the bearing of more green. As of 
this writing, all has been cancelled but 
Frank McGuinness’s Observe the Sons of 
Ulster Marching Towards the Sdémme, 
which is making its American debut at 
co-producer Boston College’s Robsham 
Theater Arts Center. And if the play’s as 
unwieldy as its title, it’s also as explosive 
as anything the IRA might tuck under a 
car in bloody Belfast. 

McGuinness, who is Catholic, writes 
about a Protestant regiment, all loyal 
“sons of Ulster,” heading into history as 





cannon fodder during World War I. In 
three acts, he bgings his ,eight sods 
together, pairs them off, and then. unifies 
them as they prepare to go down fighting 
— for a convoluted cause that clearly has 
more to do with sectarianism and one 
another than with king and overseer’s 
country. Observe the Sons is an anti-war 
play to be sure, but compared to your 
average agitprop, you can hardly get a 
knife through it. The characters are not 
stereotypes but individuals, each one 
noble and ignoble, posturing and ter- 
rified, aggressive, prejudiced, and brave. 
Inthe end, they are indubitably a unit — 
even the one supercilious loner has bled 
into the group, become ignited by its 
soon-to-be-burnt-out fire. What's dis- 
turbing is that the communal flame, 
arguably the stuff of inspiration, is fueled 
by hatred — less of “the Hun,” against 
whom the regiment prepares to do battle, 
than of “the Finian rat” nibbling back 
home at the Red Hand of Ulster. 

Acts one and two, you see, are set in 
1915, act three in July of 1916, after the 
famed Easter Rising immortalized by 
O’Casey in The Plough and the Stars. 
And clearly the civil war is more 
important to these men than the one in 
which they're fighting. McGuinness’s 
36th Ulster Division lay themselves 
down by the Somme — in a battle where 
more than half the British forces were 
wiped out — dreaming less of victory 
than of the Bann, the Foyle, and the 
Lagan, less proud of their scratchy- 
looking British uniforms than of the 
orange sashes with which they adorn 
t’ om. 

The play, in fact, is about the con- 
version of one Kenneth Pyper, who will 
be the only survivor, from noncommital 
nihilism to Protestant soldierdom. In the 
end it is he who delivers the pre-battle 
invocation, donning for the first time the 
orange mantle and embracing the fervent 
if untenable beliefs of his fellows, 
“whose lives I love as I love my own.” It’s 
a temporary if gut-wrenching thing, this 
surrender to life, as Pyper began the war 
courting death and is still trying, some 50 
years later, in the play’s lugubrious 
prologue, to get a date with the Reaper. 
Still, it defines the passion, and the 
terrifying immediacy, of the wartime 
moment — when there’s nothing be- 
tween you and carnage but that bullying,* 
bloodlusty camaraderie. “The curse of 
Adam,” old Pyper calls it, in which case 
Ireland has more in common with post- 
apple Eden than just the.greenery. 

Personally, I could live without Ob- 
serve the Sons’ prologue — which 
renders the rest of the play one long 
combat flashback, permeated by reverie. 
Here the Ulster coot Pyper has become, 
apparently blind and thundering at God 
like some Irish Tevye, bites into memory. 
as if it were a grenade. On the one hand, 
he wants “to leave earth for air’ — there 
are, after all, only so many decades of 
survivor guilt a guy can endure. On the 
other hand, he fears being murdered in 
his bed by “Finian cowards” (the time is 
“after 1969’’). 

Finally the ghosts waft in, and the play 
gets going. Pyper metamorphoses from 
gray-bearded Allen Leatherman, who 
threatens to tear an already tattered 
passion into copious confetti, to flam- 








boyant young Chris Coucill, who 


slouches midway.up the bleachers thé i 
effectively serve as the play’s set, ; 


an apple. ‘He cémménts “first on its 


translucent flesh, then on his own, 
putting the other men off; and he cuts 
himself, for the sheer fascination of it — 
enter the red hand of Ulster, other body 
parts to follow. 

Pyper is joined in the British Army 
barracks by one David Craig, an affable 
and sensitive lad from Enniskillen, with 
whom he will develop a deep rela- 
tionship, probably homosexual; one 
Christopher Roulston, a dour, self- 
defrocked preacher who has lost his 
faith; John Millen and William Moore, 
working men from Coleraine, who have 
played at soldierhood by ambushing 
hometown Catholics; Martin Crawford, 
just a kid but well on his way to 
hardening; and the loutish George 
Anderson and Nat Mcllwaine from 
Belfast. They’re an odd lot, scared, surly, 
and itching to fight — mostly with one 
another. And the better-educated Pyper 
plays into their shared prejudices like a 
pool ball into a pocket — convincing 
them, among other preposterous things, 
that he once married a French Catholic 
whore and then sawed off the third leg 
that she, like all Papist infidels of the 
distaff persuasion, hid beneath her skirt. 

By act two, the men, having seen five 
months of combat, have clustered for 
survival. The act consists of four separ- 
ate, overlapping scenes in which the 
soldiers, paired up on leave, find it 
impossible to leave the bloodshed be- 
hind. It dogs and surrounds them, often 
finding its way into their relationships 
with each other. The connections be- 
tween them, however, are profound and 
almost animal — something ‘the ex- 
emplary, go-for-broke BSC actors, under 
Tina Packer's direction, understand and 
communicate. They cling to one another 
mentally and physically, the bodily 
contact suspended somewhere between 
sex and violence. e 

On Lough Erne in Enniskillen, Pyper, 
who is a sculptor, and Craig, who has 


Theater 


brought him to look at some pre- 
Christian carvings, come together ten- 
tatively. In a Protestant church in County 
Tyrone, Roulston, suffering delusions of 
grandeur coupled with a crisis) of faith, is 
brutally brought to his senses by the 
hard-edged but still wet-behind-the-ears 
Crawford. On a rope bridge over a ravine 
in Coleraine, Millen, like a robot in the 
thrall of “top brass,” tries to help Moore 
“get his nerve back.” And on a field 
outside Belfast, the shitfaced Anderson 
and MclIlwaine hold their own Protes- 
tant-glorification ceremony, pumping 
themselves up on “the one true faith” 
and beating a “Lambeg drum” until their 
hands bleed. A_ single, almost 
Shakespearean theme runs through all 
four scenes: that man is a beast, trying 
through rites of mayhem to become 
“God.” And it’s carried through into the 
final act, where walls of identity and 
mortality are broken down — or through. 
Observe the Sons of Ulster Marching 
Towards the Somme is the sort of big, 
sprawling play, with emotion leaking 
like mayonnaise out the edges, that 
reminds you O’Neill had Irish blood 
pulsing in his veins. It is also the sort of 
play that, like O’Neill’s operatic delvings 
into familial angst, can prove embarrass- 
ing if poorly done. Packer has opted to 
stint on production values (one exiting 
theatergoer remarked that the _per- 
formance could use a touch of John 
Dexter) and spend her limited funds on 
actors — good choice. There are. times 
when I'd turn the volume down (and, 
definitely, the spit faucet), but this cast, 
most of them veterans of Packer’s Lenox- 
based Shakespeare & Company (now 
merged with the BSC), is startling. 
Coucill, in particular, merges dashing 
with despair. David Hayward’s 
twitching, smoldering Roulston looks 
inward with such intensity you think 
he'll burn the backs off his eyes. And as 
Anderson and McIlwaine, the flatheads 
from Belfast, Tim Saukiavicus and Tom 
Mehigan are both repulsive and terribly 
sad, huddled together in a pool of 
bewilderment. It remains a mystery why 
the BSC, while attempting under Pack- 
er’s stewardship to become housed and 
solvent, continues to do new Irish plays 
instead of Shakespeare's. But for all I 
care, it can change its name from Boston 
Shakespeare Company to Boston Abbey 
Theatre and keep up the good work. 0 
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Neil Simon’s life in art 


by Carolyn Clay 


BROADWAY BOUND, by Neil Simon. 
Original Broadway production 
directed by Gene Saks. Production 
staged by Peter Lawrence. Scenery 
designed by David Mitchell. Costumes 
by Joseph G. Aulisi. Lighting by 
Tharon Musser. With Barbara Tarbuck, 
Ronny Graham, Kurt Deutsch, Brian 
Drillinger, Lauren Klein, and Madison 
Arnold. At the Colonial Theatre 
through October 9. 


written by Neil Simon. Throw in a 
lefty crotchet of a granddad and 
include the Gentleman Caller, rather 
than Laura, in the family, and you’ve got 
Broadway Bound, hailed by Time 
magazine as the best American play of 
the ‘80s. God knows it’s not that, but it 
does — like its companion pieces in 
Simon’s autobiographical trilogy, Bright- 
on Beach Memoirs and Biloxi Blues — 
lard a little poignance onto the 
Brooklynese laughs. Here Simon, having 
dealt with his ball-crazed teenhood and 
inductions into sex and the Army, puts 
affably smart-ass alter ego Eugene 
Morris Jerome on the cusp of a career. It’s 
1948, and he’s back in Brighton Beach, 
living with the ‘rents, working in the 
stock room of a music store, rhapsodizing 
over a girl named Josie, and trying to 
write comedy with big brother Stanley. 
In the course of the play, the two sibs 
break into radio and out of the nest. But 
what lends weight to. simple Simon’s 
rewrite of passage is that the nest itself is 
coming apart: dad Jack leaves mom Kate 
after 33 years of marriage, and Eugene, in 
a rather sweet scene in which Kate stops 
dusting long enough to re-create for him 
the big event of her romantic girlhood, 
sees his mother for the first time ‘asa 
vulnerable, even sensual human being. 
Which does, I suppose, differentiate him. 
from Tennessee Williams, for whom the 
diminutive Miss Edwina always re- 
mained a_larger-than-garden-variety 
steel magnolia. 
The centerpiece of the play is this 


[ve The Glass Menagerie as 


second-act pas de deux for Jewish mother 
and son, in which the rigidly nurturing 
Kate recalls dancing at the Primrose 
Ballroom, at the age of 16, with the then- 
unknown but’ definitely swoony and 
heavily pomaded George Raft. The scene 
is meant to be magical, with Mom’s age 
and sense of duty falling away. like 
scales to reveal the graceful girl she once 
was — no beauty, recalls Gramps be- 
tween odes to Trotsky, but a real zephyr 
on her feet. For Eugene, this intimacy, 
both mental and physical, with his 
mother, is a milestone; she becomes not a 
Semitic Stepford mom but an actual 
woman — who in the end he describes as 
a pretty lucky one at that, having had the 
twin opportunities to bear genius from 
her loins and cut a mean rug with the Al 
Pacino of her time. In the current, rather 
drab touring production, though, the 
encounter fails to ignite; there is some- 
thing rote, stiff rather than touchingly 
awkward, about the cutely ironic Kurt 
Deutsch’s Arthur Murray-esque 
rendezvous with Barbara Tarbuck, who 
does at least capture the rustiness of 
Kate’s once-fluid movement, finally 
loosening into a housedressed swirl of 
ballroom proficiency that has poor 
Eugene as frightened as amazed. Danc- 
ing with your mother, he concludes, is 
“too intimate to enjoy” — especially 
when dad has packed his wingtips and 
flown the coop. 

Simon, when he’s not tripping an 
Oedipal fantastic on the sidewalks of 
Brighton Beach, has a hell of a hubristic 
time in Broadway Bound, re-flexing his 
youthful comic muscle and predicting his 
own fame. Actually he has_ brother 
Stanley do that, so that Eugene (who, in 
the person of Deutsch, looks less like 
Simon than Ricky Nelson) can be far the 
funnier of the team but more laid back. 
Truth to tell, Broadway Bound dispenses 
some degree of empathy to both senior 
Simons — the bolting, guilt-ridden dad 
(played by Madison Arnold as a sensitive 


sadsack), who’s grievously offended by . 


an early comedy sketch that occupa- 





tionally situates him “in ladies’ pa- 
jamas,” as well as the abandoned 
mother, who's so domineeringly accom- 
modating that she can’t bend (except on 
the dance floor). And it milks standard 
yuks by the bucketful from Ronny 
Graham’s shabbily besweatered old 
socialist, who believes humor must have 
either a political point or an inane 
punchline (neither of which he can 
remember most of the time) and is 
mortified by the sellout success of 
daughter Blanche (Lauren Klein in ‘40s 
frizz, mink coat, and little booties as 
stuffed with fur as feet), who’s married 


Deutsch and Tarbuck: larding poignance onto the Brooklynese laughs 


aes 


her way onto Park Avenue. But Simon, 
who implicitly admits his comic success 
rests on cannibalizing his relationships, 
chews up brother Danny (now a comic- 
writing coach living in LA, in the shadow 
of Neil) prettily nastily. In this portrayal 
(amusingly rendered by the Bob Dishy- 
esque Brian Drillinger), Stanley Jerome's 
an overwrought, talentless hack trying to 
write comedy by the numbers while bro 
Gene sprinkles their efforts with easy 
inspiration. But even here, in one of his 
better efforts, Simon's playwriting strikes 
me as less divine creativity than 
Catskilled labor. 0 





Risle hopping 
Fools for love? 


by Bill Marx 


espite their radically different 
D literary personas, mythological 

cowboy movie star Sam Shepard 
and _ stogie-smoking existential hood 
David Mamet are both writing about an 
America in decline. They're chronicling 
the collapse of links that once connected 
individuals to one another and to some 
sense of transcendent national and 
metaphysical purpose. 

Shepard issues hallucinogenic pro- 
gress reports about the schizoid 
American psyche; Mamet sizes up the 
frenzied behavior of the cornered social 
animal. The former's steadily decaying 
New West, with its half-crazed farmers, 
rampant commercialism, and stultifying 
family life, is as much a wasteland as the 
latter's scabrous urban world of at- 
tenuated relationships and disintegrating 
values. The wilderness and the market- 
place are in the same state of dissolution, 
the heartland and the concrete jungle 
inhabited by good old boys and petty 
hoods who have lost all humane instincts 
except the blind desperation with which 
they reach out for one another. With all 
spiritual and social ties unraveling, the 
principal subject for both writers is loss 
in the land of plenty — and the search to 
regain what’s been discarded. In this 
sense, Shepard and Mamet are dutiful 
sons carrying on the project that their 
spiritual father, Eugene O'Neill, never 
lived to complete — an epic play cycle to 
be entitled “A Tale of Possessors Self- 
Dispossessed.” 

In Shepard's 1982 Fool for Love, as in 
Mamet's 1977 American Buffalo, the 
underlying quest is for love —*though 
Fool for Love marks a departure for 
Shepard in that it’s his first crack at 
eroticism, a move away from his ob- 


session with male bonding (women are 
also largely absent from Mamet's plays). 
The hysterically hot-to-trot couple are 
Eddie and May, half-sibling lovers 
whose philandering, spacy father hangs 
over their on-again/off-again _ rela- 
tionship like a grizzled curse. 

Unable to live with or without each 
other, the wild, quasi-incestuous pair 
fight, fuss, and fondle in a broken-down 
motel room at the edge of the desert, 
interrupted by Eddie’s murderous girl- 
friend, who’s driving a Mercedes, and a 
confused date of May’s, Although Fool 
for Love's family feud only recapitulates 
the themes of Shepard’s other dramas 
(the destructive/nurturing nature of 
passion and the family, the impossible 
yearning for unity), the play’s volatile 
combination of physicality and eroticism 
(Eddie and May bang the walls as well as 
each other) packs a steamy, visceral 
punch. With Eddie, the mangy cowboy, 
and May, the unforgiving moll, slapping 
each other around, love doesn’t just hurt, 
it bruises. 

In the sporadically powerful New 
Ehrlich production (in repertory through 
November 20), director Vincent Murphy 
takes an enormous chance; the effective 
set (designed by Leslie Taylor) — which 
consists of a bed set down in a middle of 
a sandlot, with a circus tent curving along 
the back of the stage — runs against the 
play’s claustrophobic, rock-‘em/sock- 
‘em sensibility. With no walls to bounce 
off, no door to kick off its hinges, the 
pressure’s on the battling performers to 
create an -escape-proof psychological 
prison: they have all that space around 
them, so we have to see why they don’t 
just run off. 

This innovative approach pays off at 


OF NEWBURYPORT 
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Sturgis, Helmick, Burke: a corrosive fable of betrayal 


times. Instead of being stuck in a rocking 
chair on the sidelines, decrepit Pa can 
walk in and out of scenes aie fright- 
ening ease. And some of Murphy’s 
images, as when Eddie draws a picture of 
May in the sand and proceeds to wipe it 
away by doing push-ups over it, 
epitomize Shepard’s notion of sex as 
nihilistic narcissism. 

Still, though Murphy’s adept with 
visuals (some of them trademark by 
now), he’s got to plug his actors into the 
picture, and I’m afraid they're pretty 
much a misfit — mousy rather than 
mythic. Only Michael Goodson, who 
plays Pa, manages to settle in; he may be 
too young for the role, but he’s perfected 
the art of looking dissolute and puffy, 
like a zombified Willy Loman. Un- 
fortunately, Terry Stoecker, as May, and 
Christopher Tarjan, as Eddie, are neither 
sensual nor scary, and if the lovers don’t 






ooze sex and death, they degenerate into 
a couple of bickering, horny kids — 
Stoecker just whines away at Tarjan, 
who turns Eddie into a henpecked, 
ineffectual goof. Add the bewildered 
Rebecca Fasanello, who is mysteriously 
cast as May’s date Marty (since the role is 
male in the script, is Murphy trying to 


. ‘add lesbian overtones?), and you have an 
\irtermittently 


. imaginative production 
that.fritters away many of its strengths. 
The odd couple in Mamet's American 
Buffalo.are Donny, a junk-shop owner, 
and Bobby, a former druggie now casing 
the ee guy who bought a valuable 
buffalo niekel from Donny, who wants it 
back. The proposed heist is complicated 
by the entranc@,of Teach, a small-time 
hood who noses ‘Bobby out of the job, 
driving a wedge’ bétween his and Don- 
ny’s fragile friendship. 
Continued on page 19 
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PHIL IN PHLASH 


In 1986: portrait of the band as a young recluse 





Motion without emotion 
Why the Feelies get it right 


by Howard Hampton 


represent) emotion, then the Feelies 

are the sound of passion being 
rendered unrepresentable. Their new 
Only Life (Coyote/A&M) is the Jersey 
band’s most conventional record, but it 
draws its strength from lacunae, omiss- 
ions. The songs, sung in Glenn Mercer's 
conversational monotone, address angst 
and desire in order to purify those states, 


I: music should represent (or mis- 


until all that remains is a blur of serene 
opacity. 

In a less self-effacing group, this would 
be impossibly coy and irritating — as it is 
in latter-day R.E.M. But the* Feelies 
pursue a sublime levelheadedness. As 
the usual avowals of true feeling are 
dispensed with, so is ego. The point of 
the music comes to be the process of 
making music itself: the fluid play of 


texture and rhythm, the taut interactions 
of energy and repose. The Feelies make 
no claims on the world, offer no binding 
interpretations or propositions. They 
stake out the mystery that’s embedded in 
their process — guitar leads slithering 
out of an underbrush of percussion, a 
clear voice muffled by dense strummed 
chords, feedback poised against acoustic 
shimmers, a song suddenly giving form 





"Hits own dissolution ~"* 


The last track on Only Life is a cover of 
the Velvet Underground’s “What Goes 


~"On.” At first glance, it’s a passé gesture: 


hasn’t everyone and his monkey done a 
Velvets number? But the Feelies haven't 
fallen victim to the dreaded I-wanna-be- 
Lou-Reed syndrome that strikes one out 
of three post-collegiate rockers. Rather, 
they play “What Goes On” for utility: the 
perfect rhythm engine. Choppy-fisted 
chords chase lockstep snare shots, then 
the intimations of speed and grateful 
distance in Glenn Mercer's crisply dis- 
torted leads. 

In so doing, the Feelies hark back to 
Eno’s oblique re-imagining of the Vel- 
vets’ legacy on his early solo albums. You 
can hear this even more plainly on 


Music 


“Away,” an expansive rave-up with 
pastoral overtones that could be a 
country cousin to |no’s greatest VU 
homage, “Third Uncle.” With a cry of 
“Driving me backwards” (another Eno 
precinct heard from), ‘Away” sets off for 
a syncretic ozone of crude, knotty 
polyrhythms an. _id-bluegrass fret- 
board runs that go spiraling off every 
which way. 

Away — that’s where the world seems 
headed on Only Life. Unworldliness has 
always been the Feelies’ stocR-in-trade. 
Look at the anxiously mechanical 
alternative universe of Crazy Rhythms 
(1980) and the eight-miles-high campfire 
reveries of The Good Earth (1986). On 
the new record, the Feelies acknowledge 
the world outside in order to dismiss it 
the better. “Nothing matters and what if 
it did.. . . It’s only life,” Mercer softly 
reminds us on the title tune. His words 
are weightless; they carry nothing of him, 
of any possible contingency. They float 
off into an ether of ping-ponging guitar 
notes, turned back into insensate syl- 
lables. The self-realization slogans on 
“The Final Word” are language lost in 
unseeing stars, meaningless incantations 
that catch you up by their very vacancy. 
“Be yourself,” the song exhorts, which on 
its terms means becoming a blank slate 
on which uncounted fuzztone solos may 
be entered. 

Without the messy demands of the 
human condition to contend with (or fall 
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Tom T. Hall: the contrast with Haggard is enlightening. 
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dotes, common-sense morals, and 

unforeseen twists, zeroing in on 
the man’s superlative yarns and eschew- 
ing such chart-topping mush as “I Love” 
and “Country Is,” the two-record Essen- 
tial Tom T. Hall (Mercury) is one of the 
most astutely assembled best-of compila- 
tions ever. It makes.a claim for Hall’s 
eminent position among the country 
performers — hell, music performers — 
of the past two decades. 

I've got a.few qualms. There are a 
couple merely real-good songs: (“The 
Hitchhiker,” “Second-Handed Flowers’’) 
amid the great numbers, a couple fine 
ones (“Tulsa Telephone Book,” “The 
Letters”) missing. Some studio-date 
documentation would have _ sup- 
plemented the liner toasts (from Kurt 


G tuffed with uncomplicated anec- 


Vonnegut, Johnny Bench, Jimmy and 


Billy Carter, among others); and the track 
sequencing is haphazard. But with 20 
concise ‘Nam-to-Watergate cultural 
statements spreading folk-based anti- 
urban wisdom, the immediate com- 
parisons are with Merle Haggard’s Songs 
I'll Always Sing and Creedence 
Clearwater Revival’s Chronicle. For 
depth, scope, brains, and frankness, The 
Essential Tom T. Hall ranks with both. 

Contrasting Hall with Haggard can be 
enlightening, especially if we _ talk 
politics. Hall offers liberal anti-urban 
populism to Hag’s conservative anti- 
urban populism, Carter humanism to 
Hag’s Wallace paranoia. (Although the 
Old Black Codger in Hag’s defiant 
“Uncle Lem” is less cartoonish, less 
anachronistic, less patronizing than the 
ones in Hall’s “Old Dogs, Children, and 
Watermelon Wine” and “Coot Marseilles 
Blues.”’) Hall’s got Amnesty International 
ties, so he’s pretty lefty for a Dixiecrat. 
Back in 1971, Haggard would never have 
sung a protest about starving folks called 
“America the Ugly.” Hall’s no radical; his 
social observation has tended toward the 
environment, capital punishment (not 
concretely pro- or anti- ), LA airheads, 
Hamletburg hypocrites. But no way is 
“Harper Valley P.T.A.,” Hall’s TV-movie 
theme that sold six million for Jeannie C. 
Riley in ‘68, not an assertion of self- 
determination. 


Hall’s no dogma monger; he gives you 
the facts and you figure out the lessons. 
There’s clergy blood in him (“Every 
hundred yards a sign proclaimed that 
Christ was comin’/And I thought, well, 
man, he’d sure be disappointed if he 
did”), but his own religion (“Me and 
Jesus”) ain’t that fervent. Born 52 years 
ago in Kentucky, the son of a preacher 
man, he’s toiled as a gravedigger (“Ballad 
of Forty Dollars’), a quartermaster 
soldier (“Operation X”), a kindergarten 
teacher, a DJ, an author. When he 
suggests, in “Too Many Do-Goods,” that 
we trade in all our poets, prophets, 
pamphleteers, and “thinkers lookin’ for ; 
answers in the wind” (Dylan?) for a few 
“hard-workin’ men,” he’s not so much 
anti-intellectualizing as restating the 
Protestant Ethic. 

In “Trip To Hyden,” Hall is mistaken 
for a reporter. If more reporters had his 
eye for detail (‘Her clothes were not cut 
in the new modern way/And her suitcase 
had seen better days”), we'd have better 
newspapers. Like the Randy Newman of 
Sail Away and Good Old Boys, he’s a 
historian (puts years in his titles); unlike 
Newman’s, his history doesn’t come 
from books. He predicted California’s 
tumble into the Pacific (“L.A. Blues’) a 
half-decade before Warren Zevon’s 
“Desperados Under. the Eaves”; he 
mourned a state’s dwindling farm legacy 
(in “Kentucky Feb. 27 ‘71’’) a decade and 
a half before John Mellencamp’s “Rain 
on the Scarecrow.” He delivered his silly 
anti-bigot allegory (“The Man Who 
Hated Freckles”) a half-decade before 
Newman's “Short People,” and his scary 
ode to an electric-chair death (“Turn It 
On, Turn It On, Turn It On”) a decade 
before Springsteen's “Nebraska.” 

Compared with Haggard or George 
Jones, Hall is self-conscious; his writing 
seems less instinctual. Still, he’s way too 
unironic and vernacular-bound to be 
called arty. He doesn’t put up fronts, 
doesn’t even always’ rhyme. You don’t 
doubt that most of his tales happened 
just the way he says; they’re slices of 
somebody’s life. When he’s indirect, it’s 
to make you think, “If you ever had a hat 
but didn’t wear one, you know the way a 
country singer made a livin’ in those 
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back on), the Feelies are left with 
inwardness and ritual precision. Tight- 
ness as both means and ends, on which 
the band either stands or falls. Here the 
Feelies’ secret weapon is drummer 
Stanley Demeeski, whose repertoire of 
rolls, feints, and thuds anchors the group 
with the authority of a Mick Fleetwood 
or Mo Tucker. Percussionist/second 
drummer Dave Weckerman (leader of 
eelies offshoot Yung Wu) shades the 
beat, and bassist Brenda Sauter thumbs 
but low Morse codes that guitarist Bill 
illion translates into ambiance, 
osstalk, melody — whatever seems 
alled for. Which leaves Glenn Mercer to 
olo or embellish at will, though it binds 
im to an extremely well-defined pop 
ontext. All this makes the Feelies the 
irst band since Derek and the Dominoes 
n which the guitars do the work of pop 
personas and spell out both the hooks 
and the public speech of the band. 

What the Feelies lack, naturally, is the 
ythic dimension of Eric, Duane, and 
ompany. Those were different times, 
he Feelies’ contem >lative formalism is 
o match for Layla s grand blues melo- 
drama (however formalist it proved to be 
in the end), and we’re left with another 
ideal pop act that’s too ideal to be 
anything but semi-popular. They will 
seek out a classic polarity of “Higher 
Ground” and “The Undertow,” but they 
won't make anything of it. No real 
ension, only immersion: they revel in 


rancement of the everyday. A good rock 
song usually approximates good sex or a 
good argument (or both). The good rock 
songs on Only Life are; instead, like a 
lear winter's day. Everything seems 
onnected in some wholly logical and 
nlikely way, and yet all of it — sky, 
himneys, traffic, snow — appears as the 
soul of self-containment. 

That's the space Only Life traverses. 
he euphoria it communicates is that of 
getting things just right. The hidden 
melancholy of the record is the isolation 
such urgent perfectionism speaks to. 
Another notion radiates from this album 
and the recalcitrant, beguiling career of 
the group. It’s that of worthy, rewarding 
vocation done well. This music may 
suspend feeling, but it also goes against 
the prevailing wisdom that you have to 
ill your feelings in order to make your 
way in the world Only Life so tenderly 
eludes. é Oo 





days.” He’s agile with word jokes, double 
meanings, puns (his diner queen waits on 
truckers while she waits for her dad); he 
disrupts linear logic, makes you lose your 
train of thought (the girl who plays guitar 
for him sleeps in his car while he’s 
explaining the fast-lane life to his fami- 
ly). He packs “Trip to Hyden” so tight 
with disjointed, staccato images that it 
mtakes you forever to realize it’s about an 
explosion in a mine. 
My favorite Hall device, though, is the 
surprise ending: the ham sandwich in 
“Who’s Gonna Feed Them Hogs,” the 
sainthood-to-sin conversion in “Little 
Lady Preacher,” the Hollywood rerun in 
“Linda Bohannon,” the skedaddle-outa- 
town in “A Week in a Country Jail,” the 
deceased's debt in “The Ballad of Forty 
Dollars,” the last request in “Turn It On, 
Turn It On, Turn It On.” His characters 
are a white-trash cross-section, country 
folks moving to the city only to move 
halfway back: alcoholic carpenters build- 
ing their own coffins, jailers’ wives frying 
bad bologna, pregnant retarded girls, 
suicidal pregnant girls, floor sweepers 
wearing big blue Reagan buttons. | 
served in Bad Kreuznach back before 
Sergeant Clyde Conrad sold all the 
defense secrets to Hungary, and I can 
vouch that the drunk hillbilly GI's 
flubbing Deutsch in gasthauses makes 
“Salute to a Switchblade” the most 
accurate account ever written about 
Army life in Germany. Hope Terence 
Trent “AWOL” D’Arby covers it soon. 
Beyond his lyrics, Hall was never the 
musical visionary Haggard was, but he 
more than got by. His one-note range 
(plus slight burr when he’s grieving, 
slight drawl when he’s yokeling) isn’t 
what you'd call spectacular. His tunecraft 
services his words, so he keeps his bebop 
and Tex-Mex tendencies in check. When 
he gets fast, his hooks slide toward 
bluegrass — plenty of dobro, sometimes 
Pig Robbins boogie-woogieing the piano. 
The sound that producer Jerry Kennedy 
gave him, on such middling-to-super LPs 
as I Witness Life and The Rhymer and 
Other Five and Dimers nearly as much as 
the transcendently loose and aggressive 
In Search of a Song, was resilient: Bill 
Continued on page 19 
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Jeffrey Robinson, Joey Campagna: challenging the audience to get up and play with them 
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Giving a high five to Shy Five. 


by Tim Riley 


44 e want to sound like an 
W Armenian band doing the 
greatest hits of the Bee 
Gees.” Shy Five’s guitarist, Joey. Cam- 
pagna, is trying to describe his group’s 
sound, and he’s on the right track. by 
mixing the foreign and the familiar. All 
that’s left out is the social idealism that 
often steers Shy Five’s pliant. grooves. 
“It’s as though we're stuck on an island 
with nothing but a transistor radio, 
coming in on some bizarre, fucked-up 
wavelength, Campagna continues, “and 
we put the music back together in a 
bizarre, fucked-up manner. Our first 
album should sound like a compilation.” 
Because they play much danceable music 
on the off beat, it’s tempting to stick Shy 
Five in the reggae category, but that 
leaves out the hard-rock guitar solos 
Campagna turns in, the criss-crossing 
instrumental discussions that flirt with 
jazzy improvisation, the. occasional 
C&W-bred vocals, and the group’s fond- 
ness for experimental harmonic. turns 
between verses and choruses. 

Seven years ago drummer Sarah 
Mendelsohn, then a C&W singer, met 
Campagna, and they started forming 
bands. The first featured violin, accor- 
dion, and found-object percussion like 
pots, pans, the works. Over the years 
they’ve passed through many configura- 
tions, and though Shy Five have settled 
down to six members, there's still some 
flux. “If you hang out with us long 
enough, you're a member,” Campagna 
explains. “I didn’t really like saxophones 
until I met Jeffrey [Robinson]. He was 
hanging out with us, and then it turns out 
he plays sax, so he joined.” The name 
Shy Five originally meant “just one shy 
of five,” Campagna says. Whenever a 
chap named Ras I-nando joins in for 
added percussion and vocals, or Mickey 
Bone of the Boogaloo Swamis shows up 
with his washboard, Shy Five become 
seven or sometimes more, “We had a 
C&W guitarist recently who just hopped 
up onstage and started playing with us, 
and he didn’t flinch. We gave him the 
key, and he was home. We'll sit there and 
challenge people in the audience to get 
up and play with us,” Campagna says. 

“We're not afraid to pull out all our 
influences in a single song,” he con- 
tinues. “We have difficulty because of 
that; there’s no way to describe our music 
to bookers.” But they're doing all right. 
Indeed, Shy Five are one of the few 
bands around that satisfy the skank fans 
at the Western Front as much as they do 
the jazz buffs at Ryles, in Inman Square. 

They flaunt their eclecticism visually, 
as well. The tall Campagna bundles up 
his hair inside his floppy beret; sax- 
ophonist/keyboardist Jeffrey Robinson 
comes decked out in porkpie hat and 
shades; bassist Sebastian Steinberg 


sports his regular-guy ponytail, guitarist 
Natale Stier his standard-issue jeans. But 
with guitarist Neil McGee's husky-sweet 
vocals, blending with drummer 
Mendelsohn’s country sincerity, they 
work a style that is by turns vocally 
intricate. and rhythmically buoyant. 
“‘Bookers look. at us and rub their heads 
and say, ‘Well, you've got two black 
guys, that must mean you're a funk band 
or something,’ Steinberg says, rolling 


- his eyes. “And they always mention how 


they love the hats.” (As if hats,.not shoes, 
made the band.) 

Thoughtful and open spirited, Shy 
Five take their racial and sexual integra- 
tion seriously. “Reggae had a big in- 
fluence on the working class in this 
town,” Campagna says. “Our guitarist 
Neil McGee had a lot to do with bringing 
The Harder They Come to Boston, and 
when the film hit, there was°a huge 
response. It wasn’t the pot, like every- 
body said it was. For the hard-core street 
kids, it was soothing music, it was 
something spiritual.” 

With their skill in gathering and 
braiding threads of ska, African drum 
calls, ticking Jamaican polyrhythms, and 
the lilt of country swing, Shy Five are 
clearly interested in harmonious com- 
munities. ‘Bobby Noice” conjures up an 
imaginary childhood friend, who plays 
with .thrown-out toys and looks to 
neighbors for some of his meals, to serve 
as a reminder of the need for generous 
brotherhood. The number begins as a 
bent bad-boy nursery rhyme (“Bobby 
stole all his toys/He lift them from a 
garage storage/A small fertile futile 
few/No one ever knew”) that settles 
down into an earthy chant (“What 
innocence an elegant age ... Bobby's 
simple treasures, rust to dust”). With 
Robinson's organ line snaking its way in 
and around everybody else, the song 
develops into a round that layers the 
verse on top of Campagna’s downward 
gliding guitar lick. At the end, the 
momentum winds down to some 
homilies (‘Future is orange, its memory 
blue/Boil enough potatoes to feed the 
many few”) before turning left and 
heading off into a jumpy shuffle of a 
coda (“Bobby in a world that’s all gone 
wrong/It took so long to see what you 
meant to me”). As Campagna explains, 
“When African music hit me, a long time 
ago now, I tried to write a song that made 
the connection between what it’s like to 
grow up in Somerville and what it’s like 
to grow up in Senegal.” 

Shy Five revel in reggae’s spacious- 
ness: within a graceful, undulating pulse, 
there’s plenty of room between beats for 
everybody to contribute, by dropping 
fillips of melody or juicing the groove. In 
“Steal Away,” a slower, minor-key tune 
with spooky organ rumblings hovering 
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over refrains, the last verse thins out to 
let players re-enter one at a time, 
rebuilding the ensemble’s interplay from 
the bottom up. The romantic strife in 
“Beaten from the Start,” with its con- 
ciliatory, reassuring refrain of “Turn 
around ‘round, turn around ‘round 
‘round,” does nothing to hint at the 
motherless children in “Venus,” the 
jilted heart in “Lost Artifacts,” or the 
affecting meditation on the homeless in 
“Man, Woman, Child,” which comes to a 
halting silence in the last verse. Whatever 








Cellars 
by starlight 


the topic; Shy Five don’t let you sit on 
their assumptions — very much in the 
African mode, this is music made for use, 
that is, dancing. 

(Shy Five will appear at Green Street 
Station on October 8, with Well Babies; 
on October 9, they play their annual 
dance party upstairs at Ryles.) 

- * ~ 
ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, September 30: 
One World, New Dimensions, and the 
Ululators at the Rat; Willie Alexander, 
with Busted Statues, and 1-4-5 at T.T.’s; 
One People at the Western Front; Sleepy 
La Beef, with the Merles, at Johnny D's; 
the Fools with T.H. and the Wreckage, 
Reel to Real, and Crime and Punishment 
at the Channel; Shake the Faith at Edible 
Rex; New Man, Jump Clinic, and Too 
Much Fun at Club Ill; Young Neal and 
the Vipers at the Tam; Lester Chambers, 
with the Harvey Brooks Band, at Ed 
Burke's . . . Saturday, October 1: Jackson 
Browne plays a benefit for the Christic 
Institute’s Contragate Project at the 
Wang Center; the Bags, the Bristols, and 
the Raging Lemmings at T.T.’s; Shake the 
Faith and Two Saints at the Rat; Duke 
Robillard at Johnny D’s; the Band’s Rick 
Danko, with Sredni and Buddy Cage, 
along with guests the Screaming Coyotes 
and Mr. Bone for a Woodstock-revisited 
weekend at Ed Burke's; Siouxsie and her 
Banshees get misterioso at Axis; O 
Positive at Edible Rex; Jumpin’ Johnny 
and the Blues Party from Virginia at the 
Tam; Taylor Made at Harpers Ferry ... 
Sunday, October 2: Sham 69 (still inno- 
cent!) appear with Slapshot and Grin for 
an all-ages show at the Channel ... 
Tuesday, October 4: John Hiatt plays the 
Paradise, with the Rain in his face ... 
Wednesday, October 5: the Raindogs at 
Johnny D’s; Aswad at the Channel ... 
Thursday, October 6: O Positive at Axis; 
the Hubcaps and the Screaming Coyotes 
make a bountiful racket at Johnny D’s; 
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Max Creek at Harper's Ferry 0 
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Be THE WEEK OF 9/30/88 


FOP 25 ALBUMS 


SIOUXSIE AND Peep Show 

THE BANSHEES 

THE SUGARCUBES Life’s Too Good 

BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE Tighten Up Vol. '88 
THE SCREAMING TRIBESMEN Bones & Flowers 

EDIE BRICKELL Shooting Rubberbands 
& THE NEW BOHEMIANS at the Stars 


HUNTERS & COLLECTORS Fate 
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BOBBY McFERRIN: 
EVERYBODY IS HAPPY 


ith the single “Don’t Worry, Be Happy” 
W currently at number one, vocal 

phenomenon Bobby McFerrin stands at 
a turning point. His original approach has 
everyone’s attention and will either assert itself 
into the mainstream or become patronized as a 
mere eccentricity. 

The sizable following McFerrin previously built 
for his solo concerts and albums may appreciate 
what he is doing, but it’s a good bet that many of 
the literally millions of new fans have not 
absorbed the one-man nature of his enterprise. So 
McFerrin’s current round of live appearances, such 
as his SRO concert at Symphony Hall on 
September 23, announces to the newly interested 
that what this performer does involves no 
instruments, no other singers, and on stage none 
of the studio technology that permits the vocal 
orchestrations of his hit album Simple Pleasures 
(EMI-Manhattan). How audiences respond to this 
situation will determine whether he becomes a 
permanent force or merely the answer to a future 
trivia question. 

To judge from the Symphony Hall reaction to 
his uninterrupted 90-minute performance, his au- 
dience is determined to keep up with McFerrin as 
he coos, gurgles, riffs, and slaps his way along. 
The most impressive difference between this con- 
cert and earlier appearances is the extra demands 
he now makes on listeners, and the enthusiasm of 
their response. In addition to children’s sing- 
alongs and simple call-and-response exchanges, 
he now gets the crowd to shout out full-blown 
melodies and maneuvers it through tricky coun- 
terpoint on unfamiliar themes. 

The resulting enthusiasm is startling, as if his 
willingness to beat time on his chest, scrape his 
beard with the microphone for percussive effect, 
and mimic everything from a bird to a sports car 
had dissipated a collective inhibition. When he 
called for 16 volunteers to ad-lib a choral piece, 
three times that number climbed the stage and 
eagerly took his direction. His irrepressibility and 
positive spirit, plus the respect he shows his 
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How will audiences respond to the one-man McFerrin: 


volunteers (including two women who danced on 
stage to “Thinkin’ About Your Body”) also permit 
him to control the whoopers and “We love you, 
Babby” shouters with quick banter and a manner 
no less singleminded for being so friendly. 

McFerrin clearly wants listeners to accept him 
on his own terms, which include large measures of 
both treacle and magic and surprisingly few 
obvious choices. He performed “Don’t Worry,” 
with a critical assist from the crowd, plus two 
other originals trom Simple Pleasures, but not one 
of the album’s five ‘60s rock covers, which one 
would expect a new resident on the Top 40 to 
stress in a gesture of reassurance. Instead, he 
opened with an intense, technically astounding 
reading of Bach’s Prelude in C (done in E-flat) that 
demonstrated just how accomplished and emo- 
tionally charged a musician he can be. The point 
was made again on one of his trademark numbers, 
“Round Midnight,” which even offers eight bars 
of relatively straight lyrics. McFerrin is among the 
few who still make Monk’s overplayed chestnut 
sound fresh, but he would do well to add more 
superior ballad material to his repertoire. 

There are still too many cloying moments in a 
McFerrin concert — his Cliff Notes version of The 
Wizard of Oz, the ad he did for Levi's, and his 
preference for easily recognized television themes , 
like “The Mickey Mouse Club Song” for sing- 
alongs. But what's an aspiring pop star to do in a 
country where the cultural language is defined by 
the tube? His fans may not know their Bach, but 
they were able to add the missing parts to the 
Peter Gunn and Petticoat Junction themes without 
prompting. : 

McFerrin may just have the right balance of 
virtuosity and charisma to redefine popular 
notions of what singing is all about; on the other 
hand, his preference for going it alone may soon 
prove limiting. Simple Pleasures, his most listen- 
able record, uses studio technology to orchestrate 
performances, so they become more than mere 
virtuoso displays. A responsive Symphony Hall 
crowd can go far toward filling in for the missing 
tracks, but the time may come soon when | 
McFerrin’s continued growth requires more per- 
manent association with other voices. 

— Bob Blumenthal 





CHARLES MACKERRAS: 
MOONLIGHT SERENADES 


his is an album of music written in 
] Salzburg, recorded in Prague, by a record 
company from Cleveland, and led by 
conductor who was born in Schenectady, New 
York, to Australian parents and who was knighted 
for his performances in England. Charles 
Mackerras, it turns out, was a student of the 
greatest 20th-century Czech conductor, Vaclav 
Talich. Which also helps explain why Mackerras is 
so good at everything else, including the two 
Mozart serenades on this new Telarc album. 

Serenades are 18th-century formalizations of 
music that a young nobleman might play at night 
under his lady’s balcony. There are often passages 
in which strings are strummed or plucked to 
suggest a guitar or mandolin. The two serenades 
on this recording were written by Mozart in 1776, 
when he was 20. The Haffner Serenade was 
commissioned by a Mozart family friend, 
Sigmund Haffner, the son of the former mayor of 
Salzburg. The music was for his sister's June 
wedding. Six years later Mozart wrote his more 
famous Haffner Symphony to honor this same 
friend. 

The Serenade is a complex work, part sym- 
phony, part violin concerto, part sinfonia con- 
certante, with many instrumental solos. And it’s 
long — eight movements. It was probably meant 
to be played outdoors, beginning around 9 p.m., 





and intended to fill the entire evening. Suiting the 
happy occasion, it’s a brilliant, cheerful piece, 
including three minuets and three movements 
with big violin solos. One of the minuets is in G 
minor, the key of some of Mozart’s most tragic 
music. It’s not really tragic here; nevertheless a 
cloud of pain passes over the moonlit festivities. 
But perhaps the heart of the Serenade is the sixth- 
movement Andante, with its tuneful variations 
that are not only elegant but moving, like a love 
song, a serenade, sung in one of Mozart's operas. 
Mozart later converted this Serenade into a 
symphony by adding timpani and eliminating the 
three movements with violin solos. 

The charming Serenata Notturna, a much 
shorter work in only three movements, was 
evidently meant to start later in the evening. It 
begins with a rousing March (though the work 
was probably intended for indoors, since it was 
written in the month of January). Its most 
interesting feature is the contrast between a string 
quartet (with double bass instead of cello) and a 
string orchestra with timpani. The middle-move- 
ment minuet is especially appealing. 

The performances are excellent, buoyant, crisp, 
full of rhythmic snap, crackle, and pop. Mackerras 
uses modern instruments. He’s not blind to the 
discoveries of the early-instrument specialists, and 
yet there is more nuance, a greater flexibility of 
phrasing and variety of feeling here than any 
conductorless, early-instrument-style per- 


formance is likely to have. 
— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Sunday, Oct. 2 
lpm-4pm. 
Endicott College 
Route 127 


| Beverly, MA 
Pre-Registration: Sat., Oct. 1* 
| 12 noon-4pm 
| | Tupper Hall, Endicott College 


*No registration day of race 
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individual: $25 per race $30 per race 
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Checks shouid be made payable to: COORS LIGHT BIATHLON 
Your cancelled check is your receipt and proof of entry. No refunds. Have you ever participated in a multi-sport event? How many? [ }i-s [J 4-10 [ ] 10+ 
Number of Races Entered __ x $25 =$ 
Number of Races Entered as Team __ x $40 =$ TEAM ENTRY: 
Each member must complete an entry form. Completed entries must be sent together with payment. 
TOTAL ENCLOSED $ ‘ 





You will receive a confirmation card giving specific information about CHECK ONE: 
the event(s) you have entered. You must bring this card with you to the yy remace [ | mace [ | MIXED — Teammate'sName: 
mandatory pre-race check-in, there will be NO race day check-in. 


| competitors will be required to sign a WAIVER/RELEASE FORM at 

check-in. Send completed entry form and payment to: Coors Light Biathion Series 
33 E. Minor Street 

Emmaus, PA 18098 





This entry form may be photocopied. \ 
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by Clif Garboden 


he most conspicuous, fail- 
: ; ure of American public 

education is that even the 
Johnnies who can read leave high 
school unable to fit the present 
into the past. Since World War II 
it has been politically convenient 
to.strip the American conscious- 
ness of historical perspective. A 
new international bad guy pops 
up in Iran and, well, he must be 
another madman — like Hitler, 
y'know — because history, as 
written, has room for only so 


Televisi 


many possibilities. 

Americans leave school with 
the internalized belief that all 
things past were resolved, that 
the neatly packaged tales of long 
ago they studied — domestic 








milestones to foreign policies. — 
somehow climaxed in. a work- 
able, stable here-and-now, in 
which all .political and social 
events are aberrant, perforce 
temporary, disruptions. This .im- 
pression — fostered by years of 
dwelling on romanticized Wash- 
ingtons and Lincolns, being dis-. 
tracted by rote-learned dates and 
places, and accepting every past 
event as a won/lost situation — 
is so inaccurate that the country’s 
high-school graduates could 
muster a pretty convincing class- 
action suit against our school 
systems. 

The new 16-part PBS US-his- 
tory series, The American Ex- 
perience, will not fully redress 
our grievance, but its very con- 
cept may kick us back on the 
right track. For one thing, the 
series makes absolutely no at- 
tempt at chronological coheren- 
cy. Its weekly, single-topic, hour- 


RIZONA HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY/PBS 


The Great San Francisco Earthquake (eft) and =o and family (right): the focus i is not on facts but on ee a 


History lesson 


_Public television rewrites The American Experience 


long editions jump around from a 
chronicle of the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake (Tuesday, Octo- 


- ber 4, at 9 p.m. on Channel 2) to 
_the birth of commercial rhythm 
and blues in the segregated days 


of the music industry (December 
6) to the ‘story of Geronimo 
(November -22) to a profile of 
New York city planner Robert 
Moses (sometime in January). 
Unlike all the crap they dished 
out in school,.the focus here is not 
on facts but on understanding. To 


teach folks that San Francisco 


was shaken to pieces on April 18, 
1906, is just another feather in the 
cap of those tedious cultural- 
literacy - pundits (who, come 
down to it, have missed their own 
point). To understand that turn- 
of-the-century ‘Frisco was built 
on a shaky foundation of political 
corruption and virulent ‘racism 
directed at Chinese immigrants, 
and then further to understand 


that the city’s enclaved Euro- 
pean-immigrant population and 
well-heeled sons of pioneers 
made it uniquely suited to being 
rebuilt in record time (once class 
distinctions tumbled with the 
architecture), is far more 
valuable. On top of that, to 
explain the limitations of the 
times — the technology, the 
infrastructure — and mix in 
eyewitness recollections and 
period accounts to give viewers 
an idea of what was important 
then and there presents a picture 
of a famous event that appears 
complete and is, for once, believ- 
able. 

The American Experience 
shows were not produced as a 
set. November 15’s edition, “Ken- 
nedy v. Wallace — A Crisis Up 
Close,” is an augmented re- 
editing of a 1963 documentary 
about racial integration in 
Alabama. Writer/historian David 


; 









McCullough briefly introduces 
each American Experience 
episode, but each film has its own 
narrator and origin. The 
American Experience series, 
then, is an anthology of historical 
documentaries, and there’s no 
guarantee that some won't fall 
short of executive producer Judy 
Chrichton’s goal (we anticipate a 
letdown on October 25, when the 
show will run a personal retro- 
spective-bio of Eric Sevareid). 
Overall, though, there’s a good 
chance you will find these pro- 
grams fascinating and relevant. 
Whatever facts it teaches. about 
the A-bomb, October 11's 
edition, “Radio Bikini,” a look at 
how the US danced happy-go- 
lucky into the Atomic Age, is 
bound to introduce today’s au- 
dience to the one concept left out 
of the history curriculum — cause 
and effect. The past is full of 
surprises. 0 















by Robin Dougherty 


etwork television’s long 
N ‘te waves some new 

shows at us this week, as 
well as some new episodes of 
returning series. While you were 
watching the debate and the 
Olympics, we were busy 
previewing the new, fall prime- 
time season. NBC (well ahead of 
the pack) checks in with two 
pilots this week. And though we 
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Dear — the different faces of adult dating anxieties 


—— + ao 


Single again 


whose wife has left him (she’s 
taken up with John’s best friend). 
In the first episode John moves 
into a small apartment and, with 
some help from his sister, up and 


-joins the One-to-One Club, a 


don’t recommend a steady diet of 
pilot watching (all exposition, no 
chocolate center), we still want 
you to know what's in store. 
What follows, then, is a viewer's 
guide to shows we were able to 
see first. 

Dear John, a sit-com starring 
Judd Hirsch, premieres Thursday 
October 6 (at 9:30 p.m. on Chan- 
nel 4). Hirsch plays John Lacey, 








group for divorced and separated 
people. Herein we meet a motley 
crew who'll bear inevitable com- 
parison to TV’s most popular 
therapy group — that of The Bob 
Newhart Show. But whereas the 
group of kindly neurotics who 
met every week in psychologist 


- Bob Hartley’s office personified 


the different personality prob- 
lems we think we can laugh at in 








Empty Nest: creating humor out of es -nest-ness 


ourselves, you might say the 
One-to-One Club embodies the 
different faces of adult dating 
anxieties. 

And what a bunch of romantic 
horrors. There’s Kirk, the 
feminist’s nightmare. Bejeweled, 
bigoted, and buffoonish, he fan- 
cies himself an irresistible stud, 
referring to the “fems, females, 
ladies, broadskies.” The target of 
Kirk’s sallies is Kate (played by 
Isabella Hofmann), a 30ish 
woman (and sure-to-be-roman- 
tic-interest for John) who’s a little 
defensive and tentative about 
being single; but she knows a pig 
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when she sees one. Ralph is the 
virgin of the group (he’s 
portrayed, natch, as a nerd), 
whose about-to-be-deported-to- 
Bulgaria wife left him during the 
wedding reception. Counter- 
balancing Ralph is Louise, the 
lascivious leader of the pack, 
whose eyeballs pop every time 
she asks, in her loaded-gun Brit- 
ish accent, “Were there any sex-u 
-al problems?” 

In the back of the room sits an 
old woman, inadvertently ig- 
nored by the group and almost 
unheard from at all until she 
volunteers the information that 
her husband used to “dress like a 
gladiator and make me pull his 
chariot.” She’s the voice of sex 
after menopause and the re- 
minder that this is, after all, a 
show about adults. Finally there’s 
Hirsch’s John, who doesn’t really 
know why his wife left him. He 
thought they were very happy. 

It’s no coincidence that the 
One-to-One Club meets in a 
place that looks like a high 
school. After all, this is a show 
about divorced middle-aged 
people who have to start dating 
again. Standing around in the 
corridors or sitting in student 
desks, they feel like teenagers. 
These characters are apt to re- 
mind a lot of thirtysomethingers 
of the ways the tables turned: just 
as they moved in with their 
significant others, their parents 
were getting back into circula- 
tion. Dear John airs after Cosby, 
A Different World, and Cheers, 
which means it comes with au- 
dience intact. But there’s no 
reason not to think that Hirsch, 
with a little help from his group, 
can make this show work. As 
long as the writers keep in mind 




















that alimony jokes went out with 
Felix and Oscar. 

Also premiering this week is 
Empty Nest (October 8 at 9:30 
p.m. on Channel 4), a sit-com by 
Golden Girls creator Susan Har- 
ris that, not coincidentally, is led 
in by The Golden Girls. It stars 
Richard Mulligan (cast because 
he looks like Bea Arthur in 
drag?) as a widowed pediatrician 
with grown daughters, two of 
whom are played by Dinah 
Manoff and Kristy McNichol. Oh 
yes, there’s also a Lab retriever, 
Dreyfuss. Dreyfuss is more than 
just a furry prop, though. He’s 
the audience for Mulligan’s wry 
monologues, which the character 
indulges in, I guess, because he’s 
used to talking to his wife. (If 
only the camera wouldn't dwell 
significantly on the dog’s facial 
expressions.) 

Harry Weston has_ been 
widowed for 18 months, and that 
means ... he’s got to start dating 
again. At least, the virologist in 
his office wants to start thinking 
of their regular Friday dinners as 
dates. Harry's horrified. But in 
the midst of dealing with this 
problem, he’s busy. parenting his 
grown daughters and managing 
his office, where the running joke 
is he’s afraid of germs. A patient 
swallows his obnoxious mother’s 
sapphire ring. One daughter calls 
to ask what she should wear to 
the opera (he has no idea). In- 
town daughters dfop by to fill 
dad’s refrigerator with vegetables 
and doughnuts. 

We find out that uptight 
daughter Carol (vegetables) still 
misses her mom and still resents 
her busy doctor-father for not 
being around while she was 
growing up. She’s threatened by 
her father’s social life. On the 
other hand, McNichol’s charac- 
ter, laid-back, independent 
Barbara (doughnuts) is thrilled to 
learn he’s been proposed to. 
Empty Nest might run itself into 
the’ ground’ making humorous 
situations out of empty-nest-ness 
every'Week. Butat a time when 
most TV °families' have ~ post- 
modern Donna Reeds for parents, 
it’s refreshing to see parent and 
children tripping uncomfortably 
upon ‘one another's disappoint- 
ments and losses and still remain- 
ing intact, viable families. 

Besides, Mulligan’s comic tim- 
ing is superb, Tony-winner Man- 
off pulls her own weight, and the 
sarcastic lines the writers put into 
McNichol’s mouth become her 
more than anything else I’ve seen 
her do. Grace Zabriskie, who 
plays Eva Barrett, the virologist 
with the hots for Harry, is 
middle-aged, assertive, sexually 
forthright. Why, she could be a 

. Golden Girl. Park Overall, 
who plays Harry’s sassy nurse 
from Arkansas, wisecracks (‘In 
my town we didn’t have dating. 
You worshed your hair every 
Saturday night and when you 
were 14 you married your 
cousin.) with an iron wit. But 
what's with Charlie, the next- 
door neighbor, a pilot of some 
sort and a bad Howard Borden 
ripoff to boot? 

* * * 

Let me also give you a gentle 
nudge in the direction of Beyond 
Tomorrow, a new, hour-long Fox 
Network production (on Satur- 
day at 9 p.m. on Channel 25) that 
feels like a happy video marriage 
between Consumer Report, 
Scientific America, and The Jet- 
sons. Indeed, the antidote to 
empty broadcasting like USA 
Today: The Television Show, 
Beyond Tomorrow is optimistic 
without being airheaded. The 
show consists of short features 
about futuristic products and 
technological breakthroughs; 
they're reported by people who 
assume you already know the 
meaning of words like “thrust” 
and “decompression.” Heavy on 
robotics (and choc! full of stuff 
made in Japan), the first shows 
have featured such neat stuff as 
personal hydrofoils, flying 
saucers, and a washing machine 
that uses ultrasound instead of 
soap. 2) 
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(NEW!) MARTHA’S VINEYARD (NEW!) 
Daily express service from Boston to Martha's 
Vineyard. Leave the heat and traffic behind and 
sail on New England's newest passenger vessel, 
the M/V VINEYARD SPRAY. . Cruise through 
Boston’s historic harbor and its outer islonds 
down the beautiful coast of Cape Cod through the 
pp ora rape bar gy he ar ho 
Leaves 8:45. am from Commonwealth Pier. 
Round Trip, same day. Adults $50. Children $30. 


PROVINCETOWN/CAPE COD 

September and October are delightful on Cape 
Cod. Don't miss this opportunity to this day 
Cruise. Leave Commonweaith Pier 9:30 am or 
toke woter shuttle from Long Wharf 9 am ($1). 
Return 6:30 pm. Saturdays and Sundays 


WHALE WATCHES 

You'll have more fun sailing to the wholes off 
Cape Cod onboard Boston’s most comfortable 
whale watch ships. Whale watches sail Satur- 
days October 8, 8:30 am from Long 
Whart and 9:00 am from Commonwealth Pier. 
Return at 3:30 pm. Adults $20. Children $12. 





USS CONSTITUTION & HARBOR CRUISE 
View the city’s historic landmarks along Boston's 
magnificent harbor. Option to visit onboard “Old 
Ironsides”. Leave Red Ticket Office, Long Whart 
every hour on the half hour 10:30 am-4: 
Adults $5. Children $3. 
inquire about Post Labor Day 


LUNCH CRUISE 
Take a break and do something ti 





lunch . . . Cruise out into Boston's inner Harbor 


Monday through Friday from Red Ticket Office, 
Long Whar. Light snacks and beverages avail- 
able onboard. Departs at 12:15 for ¥2 hr. $1. 


OUTER HARBOR/GEORGE’S ISLAND 
Cruise through Boston’s beautiful Outer Harbor 
and, if you like, explore George’s Island State Park. 
Fully narrated 90-minute cruises. Leave from 
Long Wharf weekdays 10 am, 1 pm and 3 pm; 
weekends 10 am, 12 pm, 3 pmand 5pm. 
Adults $5. Children $3. 
Schedules subject to change. 

Group rates and charters available. ee lezz} 
BAY STATE PROVIINCETOWN CRUISES 
Red Ticket Office 20 Long Wharf , Boston, MA 
(Aquarium MBTA stop) (617) 723-7800 























CityLine 
W295)" M1838) 
For more information on ali Bay State 
Cruise events, call the KISS Cityline 





395-KISS and 5555. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2ND-- 
THE COORS LIGHT BIATHLON AT 
ENDICOTT COLLEGE WITH W2Z2LX 


THE EAGLES 
STEELY DAN 
THE DOORS 


"A DAY IN THE LIFE" 


SIMON & GARFUNKEL 


THE BEATLES 


THREE FER THURSDAY ("THE TRADITION") 


THE KINKS 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7TH-- 
"WZLX ROCKS AGAINST DRUGS!!" 
TO BENEFIT DROP A DIME 
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Restrictions may . See ad for detalis. 
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WBCN’s MOST PLAYED SONGS 


LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 






















OSTON'S BEST -KEPT SECRET! 4} 
AMERICAN HOME COOKING COMES TO THE NORTH END! 
Introducing the 
asisCaic 


“Home of the Hearty Appetite" 


~."an Oasis for anyone who misses old-fashioned Cambridge restaurant food like 


you got at the old Turtle Cafe or Jeff's Kitchen.” 
(Sunday Gourmet Column/Herald 5/29/88) 
"delightfully art deco...not for the faint-hearted. Portions are staggering" 
Tue-Sat 1130-10, Sundey Brunch 11-3 } 
ues - 30- - . 


A 176 Endicott St, Boston, 523-9274 
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Restrictions . See ad for details. 
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Contemporary and 
traditional 
: ; Something pleasantly different. 

acoustic music WUMB Radio at UMass/Boston. 

every weekday. Funded in part by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting. For a 
free program guide, call 929-7930. 
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1 1 Talkin Bout a Revolution TRACY CHAPMAN 
5 2 Just Play Music BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
6 3 Up There, Down There PATTLSMITH 
7 4 Forever Young ROD STEWART 
9 5 Love Bites DEF LEPPARD 
11 6 What the Night Can Do STEVE WINWOOD 
12 7 Bring Me Some Water MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
15 8 Don't Be Afraid of Dark RORERT CRAY 
14 $ Wild Wild West ESCAPE CLUB 
19 10 Breakfast in Bed UB40 
20 11 Goodbye Marlon Brando ELTON JOHN 
21 12 Never Tear Us Apart INXS 
16 13 Glad |'m Not a Kennedy SHONA LAING 
18 14 Peek A Boo SIOUXSIE AND THE BANSHEES 
22 15 Early in the Morning ROBERT PALMER 
17 16 Cult of Personality LIVING COLOR 
23 17 Defenders of the Flag BRUCE HORNSBY 
26 18 All that Money Wants PSYCHEDELIC FURS 
28 19 Don't Go HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
30 20 Let It Roll LITTLE FEAT 
27 21 All | Wanted IN TUA NUA 
29 22 Dreamworid MIDNIGHT OIL 
25 23 Let's Stay Together PAT BENATAR 
31 24 Small World HUEY LEWIS 
= 25 Desire U2 
- 26 Finish What Ya Started VAN HALEN 
39 27 Prison Blues JIMMY PAGE 
34 28 Chimes of Freedom BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
32 29 Running on Love STEVE FORBERT 
3 Kt /'m Not Your Man TOMMY CONWELL 
% 31 Ya Ya STEVE MILLER 
3 32 Rave On JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
40 3 Never Be the Same CROWDED HOUSE 
38 4 This. Heart RECKLESS SLEEPERS 
37 3 Safety Love DAVID DREW 
4 36 Slow Turning JOHN HIATT 
42 37 No Smoke without a Fire BAD COMPANY 
43 38 Edge of a Broken Heart VIXEN 
- 39 Voodoo Thing COLIN JAMES 
47 40 ..Put This Love to Test JON ASTLEY 
48 41 Anchorage MICHELLE SHOCKED 
45 42 Hands on the Radio HENRY LEE SUMMER 
- 43 Drown in My Own Tears SMITHEREENS 
44 It's Money That Matters RANDY NEWMAN 
46 45 Never Knew Her DAVID LINDLEY 
—- 46 Round and Round FROZEN GHOST 
50 47 Back on the Breadline HUNTERS & COLLECTORS 
- 48 |'ve Got a Feeling SCREAMING TRIBESMEN 
49 49 Carolyn's Fi COCTEAU TWINS 
= 50 Awake with the Rain GRACE POOL 
21@ “ a 
. . a . . e a - 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
4 1 Simple Pleasures BOBBY McFERRIN 
1 2 Appetite for Destruction GUNS AND ROSES 
3 3 Hystena DEF LEPPARD 
2 4 Tracy Chapman TRACY CHAPMAN 
5 5 Roll With It STEVE WINWOOD 
6 6 And Justice for All METALLICA 
9 7 Soundtrack COCKTAIL 
7 8 Kick INXS 
8 g Don't be Afraid of the Dark ROBERT CRAY 
13 10 Long Cold Winter CINDERELLA 
18 1 Chimes of Freedom BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
11 12 Open Up and Say “Aah POISON 
15 13 Small World HUEY LEWIS 
14 14 OU812 VAN HALEN 
16 15 Heavy Nova ROBERT PALMER ® 
10 16 In My Tribe 10,000 MANIACS 
17 17 Tribute Compilation FOLKWAYS 
20 18 Hardline According to TERRENCE TRENT D'ARBY 
12 9 Out of this World EUROPE 


Let it Roll LITTLE FEAT 





WBCN’s MOST PLAYED LOCAL MUSIC 


1 Feel Alright THE RAIN 

2 /'l Try You Anyway LYRES 

3 In the Pink WILLIE LOCO ALEXANDER 
4 Promising Promises HERETIX 

5 Bang a Lang MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 


WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
Slow Turning JOHN HIATT A&M 


ART. LITERATURE AWD IDEMTITY IM LATIF AMERICA TODAY 


LATINOAMERICA DESPIERTA 
A fall festival of exhibitions, 
concerts and symposia 


This week: October 6, 6:30 p.n 
LATIN AMERICA IN NORTH AMERICA 
with Guillermo Gomez-Pena, Luis 
Jimenez, Frank Espada, Gregorio 
Hivera 


dro Meyer, Graciela 


: Phoenix 
LATIN AMERICA AWAKENED 


ARTE, LITERATURA EC IDECHTIDAD CH AMERICA LATIMA HOY 
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Selected by Jimmy Guterman, Boston Phoenix Columnist 


David Lindley & El-Rayo X, VERY GREASY (Elektra). 

Another charming set from the Los Angeles session-vet/stringed-instrument band, 
and the strongest record with Linda Ronstadt's name on it in a decade. David Lindley, 
as his fans are happy to know, is a genuine weirdo. His two previous albums with his 
loose aggregate El-Rayo X rediscovered a host of rock classics and semi-ciassics in a 
ska setting as reckless as the sessions he played on to make a living were over- 
mannered. Very Greasy is more of the same, nothing new, but welcome nonetheless 
Lindiey, with his barbed falsetto and army of guitars, continues to dismember and rev 
up old rock tunes like “Do Ya Wanna Dance” and “Papa Was a Roll Stone,”’ but the 
finest re-imagination here is of Warren Zevon's ‘‘Werewolves of L .’ Crazier and 
— than the writer ever imagined. The album goes out on “Tiki Torches at 

wilight, a Casio-charged bopper that is as funny and lasting as a good Firesign 
Theater record. Linda Ronstadt gets the production credit; perhaps the best thing about 
Very Greasy is that you'd never have guessed 








OPENING YOUR HOME TO AN AFS EXCHANGE STUDENT 
WILL CHANGE YOUR WORLD 





Host an AFS exchange student from one of 74 countries worldwide. It'lt be a 
year of friendship and learning that will last a lifetime. Call AFS today and 


ask about host family Opportunities 


AFS HOSTING PROGRAMS 


(413) 567-5885 
IN MASS. 1-800-USA-4AFS 
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Continued from page 11 

Here the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder serves as a 
microcosm for modern 
capitalism, which is seen as 
stealthily cutting away at the 
bonds of humanity and com- 
munity. Teach’s patriotic ravings 
about separating free enterprise 
from personal feelings hide a 
monstrous egotism, and his 
vision of pervasive amorality 
transforms this grimy, comic tale 
of a bungled crime into a cor- 
rosive fable of betrayal. 

Alas, the extra dimension is 
lost in the Theatre of New- 
buryport’s dry, straightforward 
staging (through October 16); the 
cast catches the smallness of 
Mamet's hoods, but it misses 
their self-conscious posturing, 
the way in which their speeches 
about making big bucks cover 
not only their despair but their 
emptiness. As Teach, A.H. 
Sturgis isn’t so much mesmeriz- 
ingly vicious as monumentally 
unappetizing. Chris Helmick 
makes the hapless Bobby so 
creepy that you can’t see why 
anyone would give a damn about 
him. And the stoic Jim Burke 
underplays Donny to the point 
where it’s not clear why he gives 
a damn about the coin — a stiff- 
necked approach that threatens 
to turn this American Buffalo into 
a wooden nickel. 

Capitalism is also taken on in 
The Woman King, which is 
being presented by the Open 
Door Theatre at the Church of St. 
Luke and St. Margaret (through 
October 15). Of course, compared 
to Mamet's brass-knuckles ap- 
proach; this likable satiric musi- 
cal by composer (and Forbidden 
Broadway ace pianist) Brad Ellis 
is-a playful rap on the hand. Set 
in Pax, a fictional Third World 
country whose female king has 
gotten into trouble with the 


Russians, the CIA, and the multi- + 
-nationals; the show is a-coektail- .«} 


lounge version of a San Francisco 
Mime Troupe lampoon. 

And though Ellis’s politics are 
less radical than mushy-headed 
liberal, the piece features some 
snazzy jokes, frisky characters, 
and delightful music. The best of 
the songs (“A Guy Could Find a 
Way” and “Montaillou”) may be 
derivative, but at least they echo 
only the very best, Sondheim and 
Weill. Stellar warbling from De- 
borah Anne Gross, as the laid- 
back Paxmama, and Brent E. 
Ponton, as the playboy food 
editor who carries a torch for the 
monarch’s secretary, make this 
gently feminist, pro-peace piffle 
an enjoyable evening that de- 
scribes itself, perfectly, “as being 
under the influence of those two 
great socialists, Bertolt Brecht and 
James Taylor.” O 


Hall 


Continued from page 13 

Monroe verging on Bob Wills, in- 
fused with ragtime harmonica 
and jugband beat, plenty of 
vibes, even sitar. 

Hall’s sound is less rock-and- 
roll raw than Haggard’s, and so’s 
his demeanor. Haggard’s private 
evil, his outlaw air, his right- 
wing extremism all make him 
more palatable to your average 
rebellion fan. He doesn’t seem to 
sin much, and when he does, 
you don’t hear him wallowing in 
guilt. He’s concerned with how 
important and ennobling the 
tragedies, foibles, memories, and 
displacements of ordinary mak- 
ing-ends-meet can be; his recur- 
ring settings — the military, mo- 
tel lobbies, snowy winter — are 
innocuous, at least compared 
with riding the rails. He does 
have a wanderlust, though. He's 
always returning to check on 
people he knows (in “Thank 

Continued on page 20 
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THE QUILT. 
SEE IT AND 
UNDERSTAND. 


The AIDS Memorial Quilt Continues... 


On October 6 — 11, 1988, the NAMES Project Quilt will return to the site of its inauguration — 
THE NATIONAL MALL in Washington, D.C. 
Join us for this weekend of AIDS Awareness, Understanding and Hope. 


HOW CAN YOU HELP? 

Your support is critical. The New England contribution to the National Quilt display will be 
4 miles of canvas walkway and subsidized transportation for local persons with AIDS. 
The NAMES Project/New England has pledged 500 volunteers to work in Washington, D.C. 
Call 451-9003 for volunteer and travel information. 

Your financial support of the NAMES Project means the nation will see the quilt and understand. 
Please send your donation today. 

NAMES PROJECT/NEW ENGLAND 

P.O. Box 1798 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
617 451-9003 


























LEATHER 
WEATHER. 





BLACK LEATHER BOMBER 
$195 

STREETWEAR 

STREET LEVEL 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484 
Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, 
MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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| = CENTRAL SALES.CO.; 

New & Used Musical 
instruments 

Buy — Sef! — Trade 


Call 876-0687 
1702 Mass. Ave. 
Between Harvard & Porter Sere 
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— works. 





























1988 Presidential Election T-Shirts 


chen omousrs 2 
(J Dukakis 


E7 None of 
the above 


Shaw the world how you feel! 
Choose from three different T-Shirts - only $9.95 each. 

Black printing with either a red circle or a red check mark on a white T-Shir. 
Please specify type, quantity, size (S, M, L, or XL) and retum address. 
Credit card orders please include card number, exp. date and signature. 

Visa, Mastercard, check or money order accepted. 
All orders add $1.00 for shipping and handling. 
Mail orders to: 
A-N Enterprises, P.O. Box 436, Nutting Lake, MA 01865 
Quantity discounts available. Allow 1 to 2 weeks for delivery. 





NO DUKES! 
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THE LARGEST LAND MAMMAL 
| RAVELING THE FACE OF THE EARTH) 
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Fri. OCT. 14............10:30AM........ 
Sat. OCT. 15.............I2NOON...........4: 
Sun. OCT. 16.............I2NOON........ 

Tue. OCT. 18......... 


1 NON 


TO GET YOUR TICKETS 


IN PERSON: BOSTON GARDEN BOX OFFICE and 
All TICKETRON Outlets Including Most Major SEARS 
Stores (Service Charge at Outlets) 
: (617) 720-3434 (in Boston) or 

Elsewhere, Call 1-800-382-8080 Mon.-Sat. 9 AM to 10 
PM © MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
(Service Charge Added on Orders) 

Information: (617) 227-3200 

Group Rates: (617) 227-3206 

ALL SEATS RESERVED 
.50 - $12.50 
Chiltre LO and Ulder Must Have a Ticket 


7:30 PM Shows 
% ONE Official Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Quartz 
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LOCOMOTION 
. _ KOKOMO 
, TALKING ABOUT A REVOLUTION 
HOLD ON TO WHAT YOU'VE GOT 
DOWNTOWN LIFE 
GROOVY KIND OF LOVE 
CRUEL 


~ KISS 108’S BIGGEST RECORDS 
TITLE 

SYMPTOMS OF TRUE LOVE 

CUTIE Pi 

CHAINS OF LOVE 

YOU CAME : 

THE RUMOUR 

IT TAKES TWO 





BIG FUN 
WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND 
UP & COMING 





SHE WANTS TO DANCE WITH ME 
DOMINO DANCING 


ANY LOVE 
MY PREROGATIVE 


SAFE IN THE ARMS OF LOVE 
PEEK 


| DON'T WANT YOUR LOVE 
WALK ON WATE! 
CAN YOU FEEL IT 





you want. 








4201 NEWS HEADLINES 

4211 WEATHER 1-2 DAY FORECAST 
4212 WEATHER 5 DAY FORECAST 
4221 SPORTS SCORES 

4222 SPORTS HEADLINES 

4223 POINT SPREADS 

7699 RED SOX UPDATE 


call...395-KISS 
Wait for us to ask for your 
category number, then punch in 
the 4 digit number listed on the 
left hand side of the category 
“sa 
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6000 PUBLIC SERVICE NUMBERS 
4230 LOTTERY NUMBERS 

9000 STOCK QUOTE HOTLINE 
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.4105 BEST BUYS LIST 
4120 SOAP OPERA UPDATE 
413C JAMES ST. JAMES 
IN HOLLYWOOD 
4150 ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST 
4474 ROCKY'S JOKE OF THE DAY 
4505 FEATURE ARTIST OF THE WEEK 
4501 KISS 108 TOP 10 
4502 KISS 108 PLAYLIST 
4504 PICK HITS OF THE WEEK 


ENTERTAINMENT 
4300 MOVIES 

4320 SPORTING EVENTS 
4340 CONCERTS 

4381 ROCK MUSIC LISTINGS 
4400 JAZZ LISTINGS 

4420 COUNTRY & FOLK MUSIC 
4430 CLASSICAL MUSIC 
4360 NIGHTCLUBS 

4451 THEATER 

4452 DANCE 

4453 SYMPHONY OPERA 
4454 MUSEUMS 

4455 ART EXHIBITS 

4473 COMEDY CLUBS 
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Hall 
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Continued from page 19 
You, Connersville, Indiana,” 
“Tulsa Telephone Book,” “Sec- 
ond-Handed Flowers,” “How’d 
Ya Get Home So Soon,” “Home- 
coming,” ‘Looking Forward To 
Seeing You Again’). Lots of 
times, he finds out they’re dead. 

Death always figured promi- 
nently in Hall’s songs, but by 
Everything from Jesus to Jack 
Daniels (released three years into 
Reagan’s first term), he was bare- 
ly singing about anything else. 
This is instructive. On Mercury 
between ‘69 and ’73, Hall con- 
tinually hit number one in Nash- 
ville, but as the decade pro- 
gressed he told fewer stories and 
upped his maudlin-quotient as 
he slipped toward the ersatz 


. earnestness of his generation’s 


reverent neo-trad C&W heirs. 

Switching to RCA as Music Ci- 
ty succumbed to Vegas senti- 
ment in ‘77, he saw his sales 
slump something awful. He’s 
since returned to Mercury, and 
though his meager ‘80s oeuvre 
can’t (even) stand up to Hag- 
gard’s and Jones's, the three best 
numbers on Everything (“The 
Letters,” “Linda Bohannon,” and 
the title cut) surpass not only all 
‘80s George/Merle, but also just 
about all new-breed stuff short 
of John Anderson 2 and Rosanne 
Cash’s Seven-Year Ache. Hall 
has to fight his way through the 
Nashville String Machine, steely 
Chet Atkins production, and too 
many back-up babes, but Every- 
thing comes across as a suicide 
note from a despairing man 
who’s been cast aside. There are 
even two songs about gray-hair- 
ed songwriting legends whose 
work nobody wants to hear any- 
more. Hall has recorded nothing 
worth mentioning since; his first 
regular issue in four years, a 
cutesy kid-song collection that'll 
follow up ‘74's barely bearable 
Songs of Fox Hollow, is due out 
before winter. 

All five tunes on The Essential 
Tom T. Hall's final side concern 
death or dying, and the last two 
are as spooky and bitter as any- 
thing he’s done. In the mean- 
spirited, overcast “Pay No Atten- 
tion to Alice,” Hall visits an old 
Army buddy whose wife has be- 
come a “sot” (main effect: she 
can’t cook anymore); there’s a 
funeral organ, and everything's 
finger-down-your-throat bathetic 
until suddenly the story starts to 
discombobulate, as if you were 
there drinking too, “Before Jesse 
Died’ is drowned in sickly 
strings. Here a woman’s mind 
goes “blank” when, at 30, her 
construction-worker husband 
kicks off; she’s since surrendered 
to no future. Hall offers no 
alternative, and so the album 
ends. Why a guy who once 
claimed he stood for “playing the 
guitar and singing through my 
nose” now believes things are 
this hopeless is beyond me. O 


Dzubas 


Continued from page 7 

bolized as always by the impasto 
of a loaded brush — a Greenberg 
no-no) is evident in Augenblick 
(“blink of an eye”), a virtual en- 
cyclopedia of color and paint in 
which 17 vertical paintings, each 
based on a different color harm- 
ony, are joined side by side to 
stretch 15 feet. Such a cacopho- 
nous use of color might spell 
chaos in less skillful hands; here 
it is a conclusive statement about 
the fullness of color’s emotional 
universe. 

And if you find it hard to get 
out to Waltham, or you want to 
see more of Dzubas’s recent 
work, there will be a show at the 
Harcus Gallery, from October 8 
to November 10. 0 























HOT DOTS 








by Clif Garboden 





SATURDAY 


vanea (ner t ee ee 
p.m 

1:00 (4) Baseball. NBC will be hoping the Sox 
haven't clinched it yet, so that whatever game it 





shows wil! mean something. 
2:30 (7) F LSU versus Florida 
4:00 (4) The 1988 Summer Games. 
Taped. (Until 7 p.m. 
7:30 (4) The 1988 Olympic Games. Live 
poy 2:30 a.m.) 

00 (2) Inside the 


pete Special: 
Soviet Circus. Behind-the-sawdust views of the 
test shows on the side of the earth. (Until 


#03) King oo (movie). ag 4 edition with 


Jeff but lacking the 
sincerity of the 1933 original big-ape epic. (Until 11 
§:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featu music from 
Johnny Cash, June Carter, and the Family. To be 
repseted on Friday at 1 p.m. (UPdl 8 pm.) 
8:30 (5) Club Paradise (movie). Robin 


Williams, 
Peter O'Toole, and Rick n star in the 1986 


10:30 p.m 

9:00 Deal of the (movie). Chevy Chase. 
Weaver, and met Hines take a 

I look at international arms sales. It 


forting 
pen Os eee ear al 
way. From 1983. (U' m.) en 
ee ee . Dissuasion 
of the body snatcher. (U YY Be 
10:00 (2) P.O.V. Best Oscar. 


can 46 Me econ on ier ti ome om 
own. To riday at 11 a.m. on 


10:45 (38 Conquest nt mnie) Planet of the Apes 

= chimps strike back. Roddy McDowall 
ind Don Murray star. From 1972. Fh eae 12:30 a. ig 

41:00 (44) Channel 

drama set during the 1960 teen 

South Africa. (Until midnight.) 


SUNDAY 


Looe a 








Black (1960, with and Sandra Dee) 
at 2 p.m. pe tg Citation of Lite (1988 
ps pt rug tn ofi (Until 6 
eter gener tebe 


1:00 (7) Football. The New York Giants versus the 


1:30 (6) Basebalt The Sox versus he Clevelaid. 


5:00 Bruins ppemeay Spaett. 4 logh nae ote 
fights of the 1 

some predictions on the body count for '88. (Until 6 

pan 

6: tonal wages germ warfare on i 

ee ; w on wend 
outer space 1953 

from HG. Wane. {Unt B pin) 

6:30 (2) Ramona: . Ramona (Sarah 

Polley) confronts ofa 

out . (Until 7 p.m.) ‘ 

Olympic Games. The 


.m.) 
8:00 (2) Theatre: By 
, part six. In which Tom Lacey returns from 
exile. ure 10 p.m 
9:00 (: Liberace (movie). At last, the authorized bio 
movie, starring Andrew Robinson, Rue 


in, and 
ine poll noted that the 
adere neveysstn we Gy Gan 3S ak 
ever occur to you? (Until 11 TAN 
9:00 (7) Cocoon ). Senior citizens find 
Witord Brimley, Seve ee 
lor im ——— jaureen 
Stapleton, Hume Cronyn, Jessica ONY and 
Gwen Verdon. From 1 yo oot geval eng 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Cover Her Face, part five. 


Repacing on lark weeks Based on a novel by P.D. 
James. (Until 11 p.m. 

10:30 (38) Ask . Okay, whose bright 
idea was it to shrink-wrap ‘toil cocks of cream 
cheese? Is this some kind of cruel joke or what? 
ee eer, Cee 


#7:00 (2) Blake’s 7: The Way Back. A sci-fi serial a 
little less kinky than Dr. ‘Wo. Same old story, 
though — rebels of the future attack a eas 


intergalactic government. (Until 11:50 

11 er en can an oe Fhe frst of 3 
three-part adaptation from thoughtful sci-fi 
classic by John am rol B the she spt of the 
novel far better n the over-written Hol 

movie from same. Just-off-synch British TV-drama 
pacing contributes mightily to the mood and 
suspense here. (Until 12:40 a.m.) 


MONDAY 


7:00 (68) The Twilight Zone. It's back already. Here 


obo (i aS ee 

8: ) in Search of the Trojan War: Empire of the 
Hittites. Ancient politics were every bit as contorted 
and hard to follow as today's international 
instaliment of an 














1 


Until 
§:00 (5) Base The New York Mets visit the Los 
iB et ot 


Shogun, two. Turgid San meets 
obra ¢ 
8:00 (68) Fatal Vision, part one. Kari Maiden and 


Eva Marie Saint star in the story of one man’s 
crusade to convict his Army-nut son-in-law of killing 


concluded on Wesnes iidren. From 1984. To be 
y at 8 p.m. on ee) 











Philharmonic with Zubin Mehta and YO-Yo Ma. The 
aforementioned perform the Cello Con- 
certo, and Zubin throws in Mahier’s Symphony No. 


iP b is) Decebe 
8:00 Baseball. The Sox yes?) host he Oakland 
three. edieun Sen vorous 


last out). 
90:00 (4 4) Secrets Men Never Share. If true to its 
title, this will be an hour of dead air. We can always 





hope. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 with the Bottom Line: A 
The woman that 7 
would have us believe discovered radon a 
special on consumer complaints, Ford vans that set 
on fire, and the advertising of to 
teens. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:30 Mark Russell Looks at 
H paw vUnti midnigt 71283 of political 
(2) On Tour: The New York City 
Across the high C's to Taipei. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
THURSDAY 





8:00 (5) Baseball. The Sox (probably) and the A's 
(25) Shogun, pa rt four. Bombastic San meets 


). Ai 
and costumed to a fault. The are in the 
But fis 1974 movie from the FS. Fitzgerald 
man's is watchable and likable nonetheless. 
aa Redford and Mia Farrow. (Until 11 
B50 (2) Say, Brother. A review of New England's 
ae eee ee 


he vara began of angie Se oew 
va re) r in 
this issue. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) Leap ot Faith (movie) Anne Archer stars as 
a 43-year-old woman with cancer who tries holistic 


medicine and di her mainstream doctors. 
A new TV-movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 
= (The Tonight Show 


Ca yr 
oe Gan Tae nik Ort using etterman to 
aoe dior toni: 5 4:30 am. (Until 
11 p.m.) 





FRIDAY 


11:00 a.m. (44) P.O.V.: Best Boy. Repeated from 


Saturday at 10 eee. 

8:00 (4) The Life of Kathy McCormick 

(movie). yet oo te clerk fools high-society 
into ing she's-a stockbroker. Didn't 

they use to make films like this in the ‘30s? Starring 

Barbara Eden as the grocery-store clerk. Some 

oa is never change. A 1988 TV-movie. (Until 11 


'5) Baseball. The Mets and Dodgers move to 
ork for game 44 
8:00 (25) Shogun, part five. Overblown San meets 
Overrated San. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) No Way To Treat a Lady (movie). ve: 
Steiger and George Segal star in a 1968 suspen 
perpen ony be! Se catch a serial kiker before 
niend's episode. (Until 10 p.m.) 
(2) T North: The immigrants. 
Multi-nationalism and related policy north of the 
border. Last time we were up there they were 


iranians. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:30 ri Declaration of Independents: Union 


Maids and Voices. Two films about women in the 
labor movement. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 





Oe EEE 
1 TOWER RECORDS |WiDtO 








Raised in 
& the laps 








LPICS 


CD 
11.99 settes/Compact Discs. 


Kenny Neal is a child of the blues. 
The son of the blues harpist Raful 
Neal, Kenny grew up in the bayou 
country west of Baton Rouge. His 
ee ey emis his 


of legends Buddy Guy, Z.Z. Hill, Lite Mite, Ie 


Simon and Lazy Lester. 

He was given his first harmonica at the 
age of six by the legendary Slim Harpo. 
As a youngster, he would climb to the 
piano during his dad’s performances and 
do a James Brown act, sometimes going 
home with more money than members of 
the band. Often he’d wake up before the 
rest of the family, sneak out to the band’s 
station wagon and teach himself guitar. 
When he was 13, he began touring with 
- his father’s band. At 17, he joined Buddy 
Guy’s band, playing with Guy for four 
years before returning to Baton Rouge to 
concentrate on a solo career. 
6.99 Kenny Neal’s debut album, “Big News From Baton 
: Rouge!!”’, is Se 


Kenny Neal » Big News From Baton Rouge!! 


men like 





TICK EN) ASTER, 





Appearing Wednesday, October 5th, 
The Tam 1648 Beacon St., Brookline 


Sale Ends on October 6th 
OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
‘In Back Bay 


Above Auditorium (T) Stop on the Greenline 




















Red Cross of Massachusetts Bay - 
Atwood & Morrill - Bay 

State Health Care Plan - 

The Beacon Companies « 

The Boston Company - 

Boston Gas Company - Catholic 
Family Services - City of Lynn - 
Cullinet Software - Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston - 
Furman Lumber, 


Gaston Snow & Ely footsteps? 
Bartlett - The Gillette Company - 
Greater Boston YMCA : Laventhol 
& Horwath - Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co: + Massachusetts Cerebral 
Palsy of the South Shore - Ortho 
Diagnostic Systems Inc. + Prime 


Romicon, Inc. - Stone & Webster 














Computer, Inc. - Region West, Inc. - 


Engineering Corp. - Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. - United Way of Massachu- 
setts Bay - Westin Hotel, Copley Place 


© UNITEDWay 


FOLLOW 
LEADERS. 


Adams Russell Co., Inc. - American 


Thanks to these leading organizations and 
pledges to the United Way, we can help 
Inc. > Garber Travel- even more people. Won’t you follow in their 


The Best 
Dibibso Moy 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE + 492-7772 


Fri. & Sat., Sept. 30 & Oct. 1 














GREEN STREET STATON 
Fri. 930 BLOOD ORANGES, 
TIM LEE, MONSIGNORS 


sat, 101 MICHAEL HURLEY, 
CURT KELLY, STAN MATIS 


























































































































a6 ONE PEOPLE 
j Sun., Oct. 2& Wed., Oct. Thurs., 10/6 JUDGEMENTAL & 
JAH SPIRIT SPECIAL GUESTS 
Tues., Oct. 4 , 
BIG BLUE MEANIES ie A 
BLUES NIGHT * 
wil & tains Bak 648 131 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 
From Ohio 
Recording Stars 
ITALS 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 7&8 
RHYTHM FORCE | | \Copperfields 
Sun., Oct. 9 98 Brookline Ave., Bostea, MA 
MOSAMBA 47-8605 
featuring Bob Moses Around the corner from Fenway Park 
Jazz 
Mon., Oct. 10 Pri. & Sat., 
OUTER LIMITS 
Jazz 
Thurs., Fri. & Sat., Oct. 13-15 
FIRST LIGHT 
Fine Jamaican food served 
every Reggae Night “OLDIES/TOP 40 
Al . 
ot ie 
» “ 
7 Restaurant x Pub © Agr. AN Te uonOReare vA Ol 
Fri. & Sat., Sept. 30 & Oct. 1 N x 
° Sat., Oct. 1 ay 
SPALP'N = From"TheBand® 
Thurs. Oct. 6 RICK DANKO So 
THE CALLING S  aabmeties = 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 7&8 ly BUDDY CAGE re 
CELTIC CLAN with special quests © G 
menses THE SCREAMING COYOTES 
eaturing: MR. 
Wide screen ¢ Cable T.V.¢ = mi te 
Sporting events & Movies Thurs., Oct 6 
RED SOX PLAY OFF GAME 
LUNCH & DINNERS 11-9 Fri, Oct.7 
Featuring: 
Homemade soups « Specialty 
salads - Drunken chicken « Roast (11PM ) 
beef +» Cajun-chicken + choice THE JONESES 
sirloins + Chicken piccata « Grilled Sat., Oct. 8 
fish of the day - Daily specials Best 60's Music 
BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 
85 Harvard St. , Allston Sun., Oct.9 
787-9797 DUKE ROBILLARD 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(nr. Brookline Village) 























GSYULALS 


In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., 


Rte 1A 


15 min. on 128N « Exit 20S + 927-7121 


Fri., Sept 
RICK BERLIN 




















Thurs., Oct. 6 
FEAT OF CLAY 





Fri., Oct. 7 
LTONES 





Fri., Oct. 14 
THE ZULUS 


with THINGS THAT 
AREN’T FOOD 
and TURTLES UNDER FIRE 











Sat., Oct. 8 


with THE DEB HUSTON BAND 








Sat., Oct. 15 


THE FOCIS 


with NELSON PERSON 
and SAFETY IN NUMBERS 








\ EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT 

















STUART ROSNER 


James Williams, Friday and Saturday at the Willow Jazz Club 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy is subject to 
our revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (If it’s free, specify “free” or 


Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier, to be 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 


bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 








MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 
COCAINE HOTLINE: 1-800-822-0223. 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE HOTLINE: 1-800-333- 
SAFE. 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, -dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. “Sizzling international nightclub." 

BEST WESTERN INN (777-1700), 50 Dayton St., 
Danvers. In Charlene’s Jazz Club, Sonny 
Watson. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. At 5 p.m., Barney Martin; at 9 
p.m., C Jammers. 

CLUB CAFE (536-0966), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Jazz vocalist Ellie Boswell, pianist David 


Sparr. 
CLUB ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
ne ee oe ee 


CoLonnnnee HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. At Zachary's Bar, jazz 
Quitarist Gray Sargent. 

COPLEY PLAZA (267-5300), 138 St. James Ave., 








Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 p.m., Neil 
Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 

BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Lester Chambers-Harvey Brooks Band. 
EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Old Concord Rd., 
Billerica. Shake the Faith, Rapid Star, Social 
Pound. 

FALMOUTH SQUARE INN (457-0606), 40 N. 
Main St., Falmouth. ‘60s and '70s pop guitarist 
Joshua. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, jazz 


pelle. ; 
GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St., 
Worcester. M.D. and the All Nite Vigil. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Blood Oranges, 
Tim Lee and friends, the 

GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A, 
Beverly. Rick Berlin, One Flight Down. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE (227-9600), 84 Beacon St., 
Boston. Guy Van Duser, Bill Novick. 
HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. Memphis Rockabilly. 

THE HOP (583-2710), Rte. 28 and Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. ‘50s music. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Sleepy LaBeef, the Meries with 
Kid Martin. 

LAST CALL SALOON (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow 
St., Providence, Ri. James P 


LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, Ellen 
LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boylston St., 
Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 
LIZARD LOUNGE (242-3157), Harrison Ave..and 
Northampton St., Boston. Common Ailments of 
Maturity, Cxema, DJ Tony V. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT (745-7665), 43 Church 

Thibodeau. 


Justice; mime David Zucker, jaune 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 734 Hamp- 
shire St.s@ambridge. Michael Andrew Frank. 

NAMELESS °C) (864-1630), 3 
Church St, Cambridge. Open-mike night, with 


by host Jan Luby. 


OLD VIENNA “KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), 22 
South St., Westboro Center. Magpie. 

PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT (969-6500), 26 
Quinobequin Ad., Newton Lower Falls. Pianist 
Lee Daybre. 

ROXY 1227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
White Heat at Roxy plays swing music for 
dancing, DJ plays contemporary music. Dance 
performances by the Roxies. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy. In Toff’s Lounge, 
pianist Suzanne Davis, bassist John Neves, and 
drummer Joe Hunt. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Downstairs, the Mike Meth- 
eny Quartet; Upstairs, the Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth. in the Pub, Eddie Higgins and 
Meredith D'Ambrosio. 

SIT ’'N BULL PUB (897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Nixxie Ray and the Big Biue. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Busted Statues. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline. Young Neal and the Vipers. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. In the Turner Fisheries Bar, the Caria Cook 
Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist 
Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. James Williams Quintet. 
YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE (777-7200), 323 North Main St., Middle- 
ton. Preacher Jack and Randall Chase play biues 
and country music. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
national nightclub.” 

BAY SIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, “Latin Extrava- 
ganza," with guest artists. 

BEST WESTERN INN, Danvers. in Chariene’s 








On 
non-alcohol dance club with music from the '60s 
to the ‘80s. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 
pm el pene boas gee 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
the Screaming Coyotes. 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Suzanne Davis and bassist 
Paul Del Nero. 
GILREIN'S, Worcester. Sugar Ray and the 
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oe Gold is a medical student by day, but by 
ight, for the last 18 months, he's been a tough act to 
ae at the comedy club. Every one agrees that 


he’s getng to be the next comis to make Bbig. Steve fe 2 
































Lilah Krytsick is a New Jersey housewife 
and mother of tiga Saystay, but by night, for 


the last 13 weeks; wae tlie 
realize her dream to make it@s-@:Steu 
comic in a New York comedy Galo" 
veils dbadia te dige Vandia tea 
did nothing but catapult her home life into 
chaos and causing conflict with her 
husband and family, but once she got her 
first laugh, there was"ho tumingback. 





Columbia Pictures’ “Punchline” is a 
bittersweet comedy about aspiring dand- 
up comedians striving to make it to the big 
time. Academy award- winner Sally Fi 
Stars as Lilala, the housewife with the 
to make it, and Tom Hanks stars as Steven, 
the medical student tom between his desire 
to be a stand-up cqmedian and his 
commitment to medical school. 


Lilah and Steven are drawn to each other, 
as she does her best to help him keep the 
fragments of his lonely life together as he 
















gis desperation that first 


begins to unravel while grasping for 
success. Steven in tum, shares with Lilah 
the secret of good comedic material - the 
best routines x based on personal 
experience. St 

her inhitipns and be inti 
about her predicaments as” a 
wifgg When, with, Steven's ‘a 


accepted the role of wife andl rather = 


StéVeg's story is much about comedy 
than Lilah’s, because 
« He's: like many comedians who Are 


basically lonely with little Selfaworth.w 
Steven is unable torcoli ith anyone 
tlegs he can make , but at the 

gf sine time he is admirers because 
ee 
but funny. 


"Punchiine” is a story about striving for that 
lucky moment when one can rise. of 
anonymity and befome a sta, the 

¥ exhilaration one feels at being completely in 
control audience, and how the pain of 
life can dealt with through comedy. 


THE HUMOR Off"PUNCHLINE” 

In describing the humor in his movies, 
Woody Allen onde.said, “The laughs dont 
come from jokesgthd'come from people in 
emotionally desperate situations.” It was 
cted the 
writer/director of Columbia Pictures' 
"Punchline," David Seltzer, to the subject of 
stand-up comedy. 


_fame and recognition." 


powine thaf actors do MAasiy develop 


helps Lilah a = 
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"Im always interested in people in crisis," 
says Seltzer, "and anybody on stage”is in 
Crisis. They are usually drawnthere out of a 
desperate need either to be loved, or for 


er decided to use real 
in the supporting roles, 
+ cal ioe 


= ie “Ses. — 
Fcomedians. in “Punchline” may ‘%, »- 

S << desperate as Tom 

aC levenn Gold, they are 

Yin telligent and would 


ow Ber e ecg hag 
iminator—they all have unique 
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Starring Tom Hanks and Sally Fields 
Thursday, October 6 1988 
7:30 p.m. 
The Circle Cinema 
399 Chestnut Hill Avenue 
Brookline, Ma. 
Tickets $30 and $50 
For Tickets and Information, call 424-4624 


homeless people in the greater Boston area. 














All proceeds go to Boston Healthlink, providing health care to 
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JOBS 
CHEAP! 





But wait, there’s more. 
ion Over a billion more 
faces for Halloween. 
All at 

Little Jack 

Horner’s Joke Shop. 


New Huge Headquarters: 
50 Bromfield S 


Boston, MA, Tel. 482-0219. 


Specially Brewed Hours: 
9 a.m. - 8 p.m., 
Mon. - Sat. until Halloween. 


We love cash. We take plastic. 
No rubber checks. 





Sun. noon - 6 p.m. beginning Oct. 26.| - .- 
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HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 
M-Sat. 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm 
urs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs “til 8:30pm 2am... hus. “til 8:30pm 
Sat 9:15-5:45pm JIVAIM 15-5:45pm 


PARK FREE FN HARVARD OR KENDALL 
q garages. Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memon 
ss Cambridy ge Center Garage. PARK FOR Mi AT CAA a pa Co 








Coop Chere. MasterCard, Visa and naestitn hasten aahhnias, 


COOP ATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
1 Federal St. 
M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm 


tdi Church St lot or 2 hrs University Pl or Charles 
pm weckdays and all day Saturday 
p after Spm and all day Sat 


WOMEN OFTHE NIGHT 


5UM FEATURING 


FORD. POUNOSTONE -LADMAN 
ICE HOI’ 
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UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING | 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN |@ 
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ig, lom Hanks 
tops himself in ‘Punchline?” 


— NEWSWEEK 
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COCA Sree }* (SNACK ALBUM ON AM RECORDS] 
COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 


© 1988 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED tures 








Starts Friday, October 7th, 
at these selected theaters! 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 





USA Cinemas SHOWCASE CINEMAS] | SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. | & 128 EXIT 15A RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 


55 933-5330 


DALTON ST. OPP SHERATON BOS CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


4 536-2870 
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OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Fred Koller, Dennis Dougherty. 

ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary 
music. Dance performances by the Roxies. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 7:30 p.m., pianist Bert Seager, 
bassist Dan Greenspan, drummer Joe Hunt. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, the Mike Metheny 
Quartet; Downstairs, the Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Band That Time 
Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Jumpin’ Johnny and the 


Blues Party. 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-4782), at the Usdan 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
At Chumiley’s, pianist Mark Hennen and Jack- 
son Krall. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tuner Fisheries 
Bar, the Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; at 8 
p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James 
Williams Quintet. 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE, Middleton. Hugh Kelleher piays ‘50s 
tunes, sing-a-longs. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rough Terrain, Mystic 
Haven. 

Harmonics. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 4 p.m., Preacher Jack 
and David “Doc” Vincent. 

THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 

D’S, Somerville. At 3 p.m., blues jam, 
with Boston Baked Blues; at 9 p.m., the Void, Life 
In Between. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. The Hubcajis. 
RITZGARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Corner Pocket; 
Downstairs, the Oiga Roman Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam 
with the West End Blues Band. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. in Lobby Lounge, 
Stevie Soares. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 
BAT CAVE EAST at the Gallery (427-4741), 965 
Mass. Ave., Roxbury. Live progressive music. 
COFFEE KINGDOM (755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester, The Quartet. 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
eT tet Geen 

HOP, Brockton. ‘50s nfusic. 
LENOX HOTEL Boston. Pianists Pam Keneally, 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. in the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 


Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. In Lobby Lounge, at 
5 p.m., Katy Roberts; at 8 p.m., Stevie Soares. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 




















Bar, jazz guitarist Gray Sargent. 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Oimstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 


Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Ariington 
St., Boston. in the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 


Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Mary 
M. Morgan. Bieta é‘ 





WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 





COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 
Bar, jazz guitarist Gray Sargent. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Over-18 show. 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist 
Michael O'Neil. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial 
Noise. 


a Se: pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


Greenspan. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Michael Andrew 
Frank; Downstairs, the Jay Branford Septet. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke, Japanese 

hi 


sing-along 3 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Mary 
M. Morgan. 





THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 





BACK BAY HILTON, Boston: “Sizzling inter- 
national nightclub.” 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 
pT ead opm iyi dg 

PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., eng aw at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Amyl and the Motor City 


Rhythm Kings. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Band That Time 


Forgot. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 


ae ee ene ne ew. 
Worcester. Backbreakers Blues 
bend 


po Reece gtd aye 
GROUND ZERO , Cambridge. DJ Industrial 


THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Elien White, and Richard Gildea. 


Falls. Pianist Lee Da 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. in the French and Adams Room, the 
Al Vega Quartet, with violinist Lou Siagel. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary 
music. 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 


Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Automatic Slim. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Karen Cameron Quartet. in the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Mary 
M. Morgan. 





FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 

for clubs under the listings for the previous 

Friday at the beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 

Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 

national nightclub.” 

BEST WESTERN INN, Danvers. in Chariene’s 

Jazz Club, the Barbie Evans Duet. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 

Bar, jazz guitarist Gray Sargent. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 

p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Boogaloo Swamiis. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 

a 
Chartie LaChappelle. 
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797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 





* Tonight & Tomorrow « 


‘MARK MORRIS &4 


WHITFIELD & 
THE SAVAGES 













Your ticket to 
the best seats in town. 





THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


























Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


Fri., Sept 30 


YOUNG NEAL 


& THE 
VIPERS 


Sat. Oct. | 
JUMPIN’ 

_ JOHNNY & 
THE BLUES 
PARTY 
sun. Oct. 


THE 
SURREAL 
MeceCOYS 
Mon., Oct. 3 


THIS IS THIS 


Tues.. Oct 4 


PP HE BOOGEY 


MIEN 


Wed.. 


(dct. 5 


LOO IND Ny ORV 


[hurs., Oct. ¢ 
THE ICEMEN 
grmee us 
at. & EOE 
WRECKAGE 


Jimmy Dawkins 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-+4)98? 
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Xi va 
ne AS: Ni Beh 
12 mass.ave. 


(cambrid e 492-9 the 
Spon tt 2 a.m. a oe vs NS 
















THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 





























Fri., Sept. 30 through Sun., Oct. 2 Fri., Oct. 14 thru Sun., Oct. 16 
JOHN GORKA CINDY KALLET 
plus DAVID WILCOX plus JOEL MABUS 
Wed., Oct. 5 Wed., Oct. 19 
JUDY POLAN PETER KEANE 
Thurs., Oct. 6 
JEZ LOWE Thurs., Oct. 20 

& JAKE WALTON STAMBANCE®: 

; Fri., Oct. 21 through Sun., Oct. 23 
ap yn oni aa GUY VAN DUSER 
plus TOM PIROZOLLI nt ae 

iki te plus COSY SHERIDAN 
PRESTON REED Liston 02 “Live at Pesean over 

















uP TOWN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 











Thurs., Oct. 6 
THE HUBCAPS 





SLEEPY LA BEEF 


Sat., Oct. 4 
Blues Guitar 



















Fri., Oct. 7 
FAT CITY 
Sat., Oct. 8 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 
GARR LANGE & THE BIG RIG 











THE VOID 










Wed., Oct. § 










Oct. 12 TITANICS 













, Oct. 13 ONE PEOPLE from NY 

Oct. 14 TOM RUSSELL BAND 
Oct., 15 BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
Sun., Oct., 16 From L.A. Polka Rock 






w/ ROTUNDI 






SUNDAY 3-7 P.M. 
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B] oct 


een ee 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 
REEL TO REAL « CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


SPECIAL GUEST M.C. WBCN’S LISA TRAXLER 
it D.J. oho 


(ER vet THE FOOLS 


_ 


FACE TO FACE 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
ULTRA BLUE 
STEVEN PAUL PERRY « ME & THE BOYS 


| $6. 50/87, 50 + SPECIAL GUEST M.C. WBCN’S MARK PARENTEAU 


nner a 





SUN 
2 FIRST U.S. TOUR IN 10 YEARS! 


AND GUE 
SLAPSHOT « GRIN 
$7.50/$8.50 * DOORS 1 P.M. 





Steppin’ Out? 
Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


Phos 


The Scott Wheeler Band 
AT THE ROTARY PUB 
Rtes. 18 & 44 - 
Middleboro 
Fri. & Sat., Sept. 30 & Oct. 1 

















ADVERTISE YOUR 

CLUB OR BAND 

IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
Call 536-5390 














A BENEFIT FOR THE JAMAICAN IN HURRICANE 


LBERT GRIFFITHS rrom tHe cLaniators 
ZION INITATION * ONE WORLD * CONCIOUS 
SUPERSONICS + NEW GENERATION BAND - RIGHT TIME 


ONE PEOPLE + LOOSE CABOOSE + MIGHTY CHARGE 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C. DANNY TUCKER MINIMUM DONATION $10.00 « 6:00 P.M. 


HOUSING RELIEF ASSISTANCE FUND | 


Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 





FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Jeff Cesario, Brian Kiley. 
CHARLESTOWN WORKING THEATER 
(242-3534), 442 Bunker Hill St., Charlestown. 
—. Randy Credico, Jimmy Tingle. 
CLUB CABARET at the Club Café, (536-0972), 
209 Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., Big Ed. 





* COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 


renton St., Boston. At 7:15, 9:15, and 11:30 p.m., 
Dennis Wolfberg, Frank Santorelli, Mike 
Donovan, and Linda Smith. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies. 
MASSASOIT COMMUNITY COLLEGE FINE 
ARTS CENTER (508) 586-6578, Rt. 27, Brockton. 
At 8 p.m., Judy Tenuta, Rich Ceisler. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30, local 


comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and'11,p.m., “Best of 
Boston," hosted by Ed Regine. 
STEVIE D’S (777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. At 9 
p.m., Paul Wayne, Joe Yannetty, and Larry 


Myles. 
STICKY WICKET PUB (435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., local come- 


dians. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., local comedy hosted by Don 
Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
Friday at the beginning of this section. 

















| METAL TUESDAY 


FEATURING 
SUDDEN IMPACT « GYPSY 


BRAIN Crags * OBSCENE « AFTERBI 
*D.J. WERS' JOHN MARINO 


Sat., Oct. 8 
8:00 & 11:00 
Rounder recording artists 


NRBQ 


Fri., Sept. 30 
8:00 & 11:00 


& HIS COSMO LOVE 
ADVENTURE ARKESTRA 





a 











“DISTANT THUNDER” 


ASWAD 


AND. SPECIAL GUESTS . 


DANNY TUCKER & ONE LOVE 
SPECIAL GUEST D.J. WBRS' BLACK STAR LINER « 3650/8100 


ay cd 


THE MOOD « DOUBLE 
DUCT TAPE MESSIAHS 
Peo FLIGHT DOWN - INFRA RED 











ae ae 


eee - = SRS age oo 





FRI . 
- DEL FUEGOS 
AND GUEsTs THE UNATTACHED 


THE DAWGS « THE BREAKDOWN 
EMER: D.J. CLUB TED 


Wed., Oct. 12 
Warner Brothers 
recording artist 
ROBBEN FORD 
DUKE LEVINE GROUP 


Sat., Oct. 1 
8:00 & 11:00 


THE 
PERSUASIONS 








Fri., Oct. 14 
8:00 & 11:00 


JOHNNY 


COPELAND 
CHIL] BROTHERS 


Sun., Oct. 2 

7:30 & 10:00 s 
GRP recording artist 
SPECIAL EFX 





: pry ; , er 3 
ae ee ee oe ee 





Wed., Oct. 5 
8:00 p.m. Sat., Oct. 15 
an evening with 8:00 & 11:00 
. BILL LEE z j Or recording artist 
roadcast of Game 1 o -EL SONNIER 
the Red Sox/Oakland A’s 
Championship Series Tene 














"3. I THE : NEIGHBORHOODS 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


$5.00 *D.J. DANA 


Ns 


Sun., Oct. 16 
8:00 & 10:00 


KAZUMI 
WATANABE 


Thurs., Oct. 6 
7:30 & 10:00 
Jazz Greats! 


RICHIE COLE 





& ALTO MADNESS 
MAL WALDRON 
DUO 


Tues., Oct. 18 
8:00 & 10:00 


LIBANA 





THE JONESES « THE ROYAL PIMP 
(gh THE SHOK « STREET KID v4 











VILD RECORD RELEASE PARTY 
“ROCK TURNS TO STONE” FEATURING 
HE SLAVES «- CAVE DOGS « THE MATWEEDS 


DOGZILLA « SCREAMING BROCCOLI 
CONDO PYGMIES « RASH OF STABBINGS + BIG HUGE 
$5.50/$6.50 e DOORS OPEN AT 1:00 P.M. 


COMING UP... 





HERETIX 


ANDREW TOSH &@& 
JERRY LEE Lane ; 


DOORS 18 OPEN 8:00 PM GT oo i 


TITANICS « BLACKJACKS « NEUTRAL NATION | 








THE RADIATORS &@ 
DEATH ANGEL 3 


Fri., Oct. 7 
8:00 & 11:00 
direct from the ozone! 


COMMANDER 
CODY & THE Oct. 
ORIGINAL LOST oe 24 Harry ear Pe 


PLANET AIRMEN | oct. 25 Mancotal 
JACK SMITH & with Michael Benn and 


THE ROCKABILLY PLANET” members of The Call 
~— Jeff Walker 
a 


tie Webster 


Tickets Available For: 
Oct. 21 Ronnie Earl, 
Jerry Portnoy 
& The Broadcasters, 
Eddie Kirkland 
The Bluesbusters 


Oct. 28 
Oct. 29 














823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
For ticket info call 497-8200 or ConcertCharge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
* All Strawberries locations + Live entertainment nightly « Valet Parking available 
* Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. til 1 a.m., Thurs. - Sat. tii 2a.m 











CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45, and Jeff Cesario, Brian Kiley. 

CHARLESTOWN WORKING THEATER, 
Charlestown. Barry Crimmins, Randy Credio, 


Jimmy Tingle. 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At pm. Big Ed." 


Gustuis. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 13 Somat 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Call 782-8799. ‘ 
pty gett by opted 9| 
and Sun. at Crossroads, 495 Begcort St 
Boston. Call 576-2306. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., locat 


comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 8, 10, and 
11:45 p.m., Lenny Clarke Show. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., Paul Wayne, Joe Yannetty, and Mike 


Martineau. 

STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 
local comedians. ; 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8, 10, and midnight, local 
comedians. 





SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
IMPROVBOSTON. See listing for Sat. 
aaa te Boston. At 9 p.m., local 


STITCHEs. Boston At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
Reman Ry Coarge Mateus 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Larry Amoros, Drake Sather, and Chris 
Sheeno 

















CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Big Ed. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., Tony 
V. and Friends. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Larry Amoros, Drake Sather, and Chris 
Sheeno. 














CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Big Ed. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m. 
Jimmy Smith and the Best of Boston. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Street Report,” 
hosted by Anthony Clark. 


Hotline. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
(508) 443-3956. 

ISRAELI DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 
tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St. Newton Centre. 
Admission $3; call 965-7410, x169. 





THURSDAY 


MONDAY 





You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Larry Amoros, Drake Sather, and Chris 
Sheeno 


CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Big Ed. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Anthony Clark, and Susan Healy. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, (267-6626) 
Remington's, 124 Boylston st., Boston. At 9 
p.m., improv. and open mike with Angry Tuxedo. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 p.m., 
Frank Santos, R-rated i 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., local come- 


dians. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Barry Crimmins. 


FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under‘the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Larry Amoros, Drake Sather, and Chris 
Sheeno 


CHARLESTOWN WORKING THEATER, 
Charlestown. Barry Crimmins, Randy Credico, 


Jimmy Tingle. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Big Ed. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7:15, 9:15, 
and 11:30 p.m., Tony V., Anthony Clark, Jon 
Ross, and D.J. Hazard. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies and Vodoo 
Tamborine. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., local comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S, Brighton. At 9 and 11 
p.m., “Best of Boston,” hosted by Ed Regine. 
STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., local 
comedy hosted by Don Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 








ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


SALEM COUNTRY DANCE, with caller Sarah 
Gregory Smith and music by the Salem Country 
Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at Grace Church 











BANCE begins with a cocktail hour at 7 p.m. at 
the King’s Grant inn, Trask Lane, Danvers. 
922-9988. 





SATURDAY 


SWING DANCE, with music by the Eastwood 
Swing Orchestra, begins at 9 p.m. at the Church 





dancers is-at 3 p.m. Sponsored by the Boston 
Swing Dance Network. Admission (including 
lesson) $8, $4 for workshop only; call 924-8232. 
GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by Dignity Boston, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bodion St., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 536-6518. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Kate Oesterheld and music 
by Uncommon Fare, he one at the First 
Unitarian Society, 1326 St, West 
Newton. Admission $3; call 965-2180. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 277-2496. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for Fri. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Continags. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 


DANCE, with Tony Parkes and guest callers and 
music by Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Call 
643-3726. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. 
at the Union-Congo Church, South Weymouth 
Sq. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Tues. at 8 p.m. in the China Room at the Palace, 
Rte. 99, Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s 
Hotline. Admission $5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 
579-2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St, Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 

“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE” run from 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. on the first Tues. of the month 
at the Central Church, 85 Sea- 
verns Ave., Jamaica Plain. Call 522-0800. 


WEDNESDAY 


DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 














ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
a Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANGE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Fayville Village Hall, Southboro. Admission $3; 
call (508) 872-4110. 


THURSDAY 


SQUARE AND CONTRA DANCES, with caller 
Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 p.m. every Thurs. at 
the Mt. Auburn VFW, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 

TEA DANCE runs from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the 
French and Adam Room, on the second floor of 
the Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St. Boston. 
Ballroom-style dancing to Al Tobias Orchestra; 
full tea menu available. Free admission; call 
536-5700. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Beidge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Beimont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Lombardo’s, exit 5A 
off Rte. 128, Randolph. Sponsored by Dick 
Syatt’s Hotline. Admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; 
cali 579-2315. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham. Sponsored by New my 
Sng. Arison 5, 8b 8p al 


SaRAnLI OAUNDRdeeieitincbe io Gere- 
tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at 50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$3. call 965-7410, «169, 


FRIDAY 


“OKTOBERFEST” DANCE, sponsored by the 
Single Life, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Elks Club, 
Webb Brook Ad., Billerica. Call 891-3750. 
GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 9 p.m. at the 
Randolph Country Club, Randolph. Admission 
$5; call (401) 431-0822. 
DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and-aicohol free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Fri. 
at 8 p.m. at the Palace Theater, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. Admission 
$5; call 579-2315. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, with 
instruction, begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 














' bridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLIGH 


COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the month at 
the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller 
Jack Howe and music by Deborah Knight, 
begins at 8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the month at 
the First Church, 1070 Pleasant 
St., Worcester. Admission $3; call 393-7152. 


PERFORMANCE 








SUNDAY 


FRIDAY 





SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Holiday inn, Dedham, Rte. 128 at exit 15A. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5; $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
BALLROOM DANCING can be indulged in every 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. at the Liberal Club, 20 Star 
St., Fall River. Admission $4; call (508) 672-2892. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Chatfieid's, Marriott Hotel, Broadway and Third 
St., Cambridge. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's 














Friday 


OPEN MIKE 


BLUES JAM! THE TITANICS 
CELLAR DWELLERS WITCH DOCTOR 


BLOOZE BAND THE INN 


Sept. 30 
BARRY MARSHALL 
& THE 
ROCKIN ROBINS 





DUCKTAPE MESSIAHS Bring your axe! w/Mitch Cooper 


Fe ereo’e eo" setae 
Su 


On? K&K Productions 
THE HEARTBEATS | OF CHILDAL 
Satie OF CHILDREN 
HOT HOUSE 
SCARED OF HORSES 


HEAVY METAL 


from N.Y.C. 
DAMN CHEETAH 
MEN FROM MARCUS 

X-KAPE 


DRAMA CLUB 
PARADE 
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Tired of wimpy weekend television? 
Looking for a night out? 








JOIN THE CLUBS! 


: ~ 











The Phoenix has Boston's most comprehensive club 
listings. Whether it's rock or jazz or anything in 
between, check the Boston Phoenix, then check out 
Boston's clubs, and make your weekends aces! 














SATURDAY, OCT. 1 
SIOUXSIE & THE BANSHEES 
PEEK-A-BOO VIDEO PARTY 
RECORD, TAPES, CD'S & VIDEO 
GIVEAWAYS (DV8 10PM) 


_gTRay 
“CATS 


7] 3B) | =o) BY:\ Aan ©) Of Baan 
STRAY CATS (21+) 
REUNION W/ ALL THREE 
ORIGINAL MEMBERS 

$15 (ADVANCE) $16 (DOOR) 


THURSDAY, OCT. 6 
O POSITIVE 


W/ WHOVILLE 
$6 (ADVANCE) $7 (DOOR) 


THURSDAY, OCT. 13 
GARY CLAIL & THE 


TACKHEAD SOUND SYSTEM 
$6 (ADVANCE) $7 (DOOR) 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 19 
WZBC BEGATHON (18+) 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 26 bj 
FISH BONE (18+) (4 
$8 (ADVANCE) $9 (DOOR) WW 


MONDAY, OCT. 31 
ALIEN SEX FIEND (18+) 
$8 (ADVANCE) $9 (DOOR) 


ADVANCE TICKETS FOR 
ALL AXIS SHOWS 
AVAILABLE AT TICKETMASTER 


13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 


| Se | tae 








SZ 
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COMPLETELY HASSLE FREE ADULT FUN 
894-8767 


S iver Wér 


te 
BOSTON’S HOT NEW 


ADULT ALCOHOL-FREE 
NIGHTCLUB 


DANCE, LAUGH & DINE 


144 MOODY STREET, WALTHAM 
Open 7 nights a week - Proper dress required 




















The Best Act in Boston 








Continued from page 25 

Tickets $6, $5 for students; call 623-5510. 
“MADE IN BOSTON,” a dance concert, begins at 
8:15 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Fitzgerald 
Theater, Cambridge Rindge and Latin High 
School, 459 Broadway, Cambridge. Per- 



































Fri., Oct. 7 
Cajun Dance Party 






BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
UNITED SNAKES 















Sat., Oct. 8 

MIKE VIOLA + SNAP 

THE CONNECTION 

Rte. 3 to Exit 27 Left off exit then 
first right. 

251 Old Concord Rd., Billerica, MA 

667-6393 

eit 


Pc ve '!D required 















Chub 


(ajarel 


209 Columbus Avenue 
at Berkeley Street, Boston 



































































































3 MOLLY'S 
1.4.5  pieapermaeras Ste hoey myer 
Set. Oct. 1 Fridays & Saturdays NEW MAN 
, MOLLY’S FAMOUS Power Glide 
DANCE PARTY Too Much Fun 
Sat., Oct. 1 
Dead Head Sundays 
THE BRISTOLS SLIPKNOT : BARRENCE 
RAGING LEMMINGS Ferm i + et Bi WHITFIELD & THE 
MIRROR IMAGE _ SAVAGES 
STINKING BADGES Teabeliny; Ookiiser 4 Pha _ 
J ative Suns 
SURRENDER Dorothy THE VOID $3 oft admission with this ad 
fas a. 6 NOTHING SACRED ereary Celebration 
JOE VOODOO DOLLS THE ATTIC BOYS 
ALL CLEAR BLEEDING HEARTS Ah te 
BRAHAM CAST ake 
PSYCHOTIC REACTION . Bleeding Hearts 
Thurs., Oct. 6 As ng ae. 5 Thunder House 
Arista Records presents - 
a THE JEFF WEALY BAND © DIVERSITY The Dharma Bums 
s g m. sants 
en Tee! z Trev ibians 
Fri., Oct. 7 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD patra gpg a 
SHE CRIED Special guest D.J. Balboa Dance 
Sat., Oct. 8 Andy W. from N.Y.C.’s Sat., Oct. 8 
THE BEN VAUGHN COMBO! The Beat BLUE BANDO 
’ Trace of Red 
10/24 — Ben Hunter Party Another Bad Harvest 
aa een Barty” iad . — 
=S Alternative pase gusa tr ona where tab eateries. 
THE MERCHANTS 608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
161 Bright A 783-2300 (NR. PORTER SQ. T 
INSIDE OUTBURST Alen MA os SOMERVILLE - pal 
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Boston 742-7390 





CITYSIDE AT FANEUIL HALL CITYSIDE AT THE FENWAY 

FRI C-JAMMERS 9/30 TBA FRI 
SAT STOVAL BROWN 10/1 LARRY BLOOM ON THE PIANO | SAT 
SUN KRIS WALES 10/2 | SUNDAY BRUNCH W/NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA | SUN 
MON} REGGAE NIGHT W/ ONE WORLD 10/3 | MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL PARTY | MON 
TUE SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS 10/4 TBA TUE 
WED] NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 10/5 | COMEDYNIGHT W/ JOHN'ROSS, LANIFISHER, ANITA WISE] WED 
THU CALYPSO HURRICANE 10/6 TWO MUCH FUN THU 
FRI PJ & THE SOULSHAKERS 10/7 C-JAMMERS FRI 
SAT BOSTON BAKED BLUES 10/8 | LARRY BLOOM ON THE PIANO | SAT 

Cityside at Cityside at the Fenway 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace 


Cityside entertainment 


Proper dress required. Listings subject to change 


200 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 266-8282 


Hot Line 742-7392 
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eatins at Cro, Find out what's happening, where and when in the Jennifer Haywood's Sometimes there's a wall, 
Q e Boston Phoenix-The Arts and Entertainment Authority Sometimes there's not, and the Sharron Weiner 
sd > Phoenix Dancers pov Mind. Pre rok $10 for 
Saturday October8 9:30pm 7 EEN ee ; 
Sg SATURDAY 
DEB VS TO 8 
Club Cabaret men ee 
presents “MADE IN BOSTON.” See listing for Fri. 
Rich Stevens - guitar Big Ed 
Andrew Sherman - keyboards Tse: ttealii: Wasa: transis THURSDAY 
Steven Wolf - Drums Sun., Sept. 27 thru Oct. 9. BOSTON BALLET performs August Bournon- 
Plus Oct. 10, Columbus Day. ville’s La Syiphide, featuring dance mime Niels 
Carl Carter - bass Each night at 8:00 p.m. Bjom Larsen, tonight through Oct. 16 at the 
P Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Marion Saunders - backing vocal kisaw! price ¥ yo ga Tremont St. Boston. Performances begin at 7 
> weekdays an 5 , 
Deb Huston -iead vocals cnotende. $4.00 Food/ ae oped hr Amana Tickets 
Beverage minimum per MERCE CUNNINGHAM DANCE COMPANY per- 
32Cabot ARt1A 927-7121 person. forms works by at 8 p.m. tonight 
For tickets call 536-0975. ge oh Taare cam teouiane Rae 











FRIDAY 


RACQUETBALL AND WALLYBALL, sponsored 
by the Boston Ski and Sports Club, runs from 8 
to 10:30 p.m. at the Cambridge Racquetball Club, 
215 First St., Cambridge. Admission $8; call 
789-4070. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's cof- 
feehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St.; Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

TA! CHI WORKSHOP, sponsored by the Chinese 
Cultural Center, begins at 8.a.m. at the Parade 
Ground on the Boston Common, Boston. Free; 
call 426-7663. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERIOR DESIGN SHOW, with 
talks and exhibits of furniture and decorator art, 
runs from noon to 10 p.m. tonight, from 70 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. tomorrow, and from 10 a.m: to 6 p.m. 
on Sun. at the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 
Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester. Admissiori $6; call 
(508) 528-1912. ORE 

FESTIVAL OF MASSACHUSETTS FOLK LIFE, 
with exhibits that were shown on the National 
Mail in Washington this summer, runs from 11 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. today through Sun. at the 
Heritage State Park, Appleton St., Holyoke. 
Subjects include tobacco- and cranberry-grow- 
ing, computer-assembling, clockmaking, Cam- 
bodian kitemaking, and Puerto Rican 
needieworking. Dance parties run from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. each evening, with gospel music, Irish 
and Acadian fiddling, Portuguese fado singing, 
Polish polkas, and Cape Verdean music. Free; 
call (413) 534-1723. 

CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY TELEVISION offers 
events at its new studios at One Kendall Sq., 
Building 400, Cambridge. The CCTV “First 
Annual Awards Ceremony,” featuring the pres- 
entation of an award to Cambridge Public Library 
director Joseph Sakey and the premiere of a 
video by David Denison, runs from 5:30 to 8:30 
p.m. tonight; and an open house, with entertain- 
ment and children’s activities, runs from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. tomorrow. Awards ceremony tickets 
$15-$50, free for other events; call 225-2500. 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE, featuring 
exhibits on Florida properties and golf com- 
munities, runs from 6 to 9 p.m. tonight, from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. tomorrow, and from noon to 5 p.m. 
on Sun. at the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 
Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester. Admission $5; call 
(800) 262-3147. 

ORIENTAL RUG SALE runs from noon to 9 p.m. 
tonight, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. tomorrow, and 
from noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. at the Talanian 
Culturat Hall, Holy Trinity Armenian Church, 145 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Call 354-0632. 
“SEASHELLS TO SEAWEED,” a MetroParks 
program, begins at 1 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
Caddy Park, Quincy Shore Drive, Wollaston 
Beach, Quincy. Free; call 727-5293. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP meets from 
noon to 2 p.m. every Fri. at the Alliance 
Francaise, 15 Court Sq., suite 425, Boston. Bring 
your own lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 


SATURDAY 


TUFTS VETERINARY SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE, 
featuring tours, horseshoeing demonstrations, a 
teddy bear clinic, and dog contests, runs from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Tufts University School of 
Veterinary Medicine, 200 Westboro RAd., North 
Grafton. Free; cail 956-5705. 

FERRARI CAR CLUB OF AMERICA sponsors a 
car show from 10:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. outside the 
Museum of Transportation, 15 Newton St., 
Brookline. Registration fee $15, free for spec- 
tators; call 522-6547. 

FALL FAIR AND YARD SALE runs from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at the First Spiritual Temple, 16 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Call 566-7639. 
“ROLLIN’ ON THE RIVER,” a canoe ride 





























begins at 10 a.m. at 
Rte. 16, Wellesley 


sponsored by MetroParks, 
the Eim Bank Reservation, 


Cyclists, leave at 10 a.m. every Sat. from the 
Church of the Nazarene, 556 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Free; call 927-3975. 

ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY, with specialists 
from Skinner's auction house, runs from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at Chesterwood, off Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Fee $6 per object, $15 for three; call 
(413) 298-3579. 

TEACH-IN ON THE CRISIS IN EL SALVADOR, 
sponsored by Winning Democracy in EI 
Salvador, runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at MIT, 
Building 26, rm. 100, Cambridge. Speakers 
include Mercedes Salgado, a US representative 
in the Salvadoran opposition movement; Maria 
Teresa Tula of COMADRES; Jose Pena of the 
National Union of Salvadoran Workers; Chris 
Norton of the Christian Science Monitor, and MIT 
Professor Martin Diskin. Free; call 491-4205. 
AUTUMN EVENING CANOE FLOAT, sponsored 
by MetroParks, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Biue 
Hills Reservation, Ponkapoag Golf Course en- 
trance, Milton: Pre-registration for canoe rentals 
suggested. Free; call 698-1802. 

MUSHROOM AND NATURE WALK, with a guide 
from the Boston ical Society, begins at 
10 a.m. at the Longwood MBTA station on the 
Riverside Line, Brookline. Free; call 734-2741. 
“CRUISE AND NEWS: WATERFRONT DE- 
VELOPMENT,” a cruise with talks by developers 
and government officials, runs from noon to 3 
p.m. in Boston Harbor. Sponsored by the Boston 
Harbor Associates. Pre-registration suggested. 
Admission $25 (includes lunch), call 330-1134 for 


meeting site 

GREAT BROOK FARM STATE PARK celebrates 
its first with puppet shows, games, 
and tours from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m, at the park on 
Lowell Rd., Carlisle. Free; call (508) 369-6312. 
THE MICE OF FIELD AND FOREST are the 
pag techy oe eet at 
the Mass. Audubon Broadmoor 
Wildlife Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., $. Natick. Pre- 
registration required. Admission $5; call 
235-3929 


WINTHROP NURSERY SCHOOL STREET FAIR, 
featuring children’s rides, puppet shows, and a 
white-elephant sale, runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
on Marlborough St. between Berkeley and 
Clarendon Sts., Boston. Free; call 267-7159. 
CENTER FOR WOMEN AND CHANGE hosts an 
open house, with to meet faculty, 
from 1 to 4 p.m. at 153 Medford St., Arlington. 
Free; call 643-8483. 

WET-ART AUCTION, featuring works painted 
today by 50 local artists, begins at 7 p.m., with a 
cocktail hour at 5:30 p.m., at the Cape Museum 
of Fine Arts; Theatre Marketplace, Dennis. 
Successful bids in the silent art acution are also 
announced. Reservations required. Tickets $15; 
call (508) 385-4477. 

FESTIVAL OF UNITY, featuring music, ethnic 
foods, and crafts, runs from noon to 4 p.m. at the 
East Boston Social Ceoter, Central Sq., East 
Boston. Sponsored by the East Boston Ecu- 
menical Community Council. 

CRUISE TO GREAT BREWSTER ISLAND, spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Boston Harbor 
Islands, at 10 a.m. from Mass. Bay Lines, 
Hingham Shipyard, off Rte. 3A. 


Pre-registration 
suggested. Tickets $10, $9 for seniors, $6 for» 


children three to 12; call 523-8386. 

FASHION LUNCHEON, featuring haute couture 
from Yves St. Laurent, runs from noon to 2:30 
p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Dining Room, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Reservations required; call 
536-5700. 


USED-BOOK SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Wellesley Free Library, 530 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-1610. 

MUSIC SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE runs from 2 to 4 
p.m. at Alison S, Barr Music Associates, 33A 
Harvard St. Brookline Village. Free; call 
734-1136. 

INTERNATIONAL CAT SHOW, with more than 
40 breeds of felines vying for biue ribbons, runs 
from 9 a.m. to’ 6 p.m. today and tomorrow at the 
Boston Garden, 150 Causeway St., Boston. The 
“Supercat Contest,” for adopted cats from 
shelters, begins at noon today. The “Best of the 
Best Awards” are presented at 4:30 p.m 
tomorrow. Lecture topics inciude dietary re- 
quirements at 11 a.m. today; cat grooming at 2 
p.m. today and 12:30 p.m. tomorrow; feline 
dentistry at 3 p.m. today; disease prevention at 4 
p.m. today and 2:30 p.m. tomorrow; and feline 
viruses at 2:30 p.m. tomorrow. The show also 
features an auction of cat paintings, free 
samples of pet products, and appearances by 
author Cleveland Amory. Admission $8, $4 for 
children, students, and seniors; call 227-3206. 
NATIVE AMERICAN POW WOW, featuring food, 
exhibits, and.ceremonial dancing, runs from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. today and tomorrow at the Fail 
River Heritage State Park, Davol St. West. 4H 
Club exhibits are offered in the Visitors’ Center. 
Free; call (508) 675-5759, 

SOUTH END OPEN STUDIOS, featuring exhibits, 
artists’ demonstrations, workshops, and per- 
formances in music and theater, runs from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at various 
locations in the South End. Sites include the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St.; the 
Harriet Tubman Gallery, 566 Columbus Ave.; 
and the Space, 788 Columbus Ave. Shuttle 
buses are provided. Free; call (508) 443-8871. 
ROSLINDALE VILLAGE INTERNATIONAL FES- 
TIVAL, featuring music, crafts, and children's 
activities, runs from 1 p.m. to sunset today and 
tomorrow at Adams Park, Roslindale. The 
Roslindale Day Parade begins at 1 p.m. 
tomorrow. Free; call 327-4065. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERIOR DESIGN SHOW. See 
listing for Fri, 

FESTIVAL OF MASSACHUSETTS FOLK LIFE. 
See listing for Fri. 
CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY TELEVISION. See 
listing for Fri. 

FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE. See 
listing for Fri. 

ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for Fri. 
“SEASHELLS TO SEAWEED.” See listing for 
Fri. 





SUNDAY 


“TAKING TEA: CUSTOMS AND PLEASURES,” 
an historical look at the afternoon tea, begins at 
2 p.m. at the Codman House, Codman Rd., 
Lincoin. Pre-registration required. Admission 
$5.50, $4.25 for children; call 259-8843. 





Re, REET. We hone So prapens of Se 
American Legion Post No. 11, runs from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. at the Veterans’ Post Home, 
386 Washington St. Brookline. Free; call 
734-7141. 
Prager er ateerayp nl a MetroParks program 
on orienteering, begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Sheepfold Picnic Area, Middlesex Fells Reser- 
vation, Stoneham. Free; call 322-2851. 
“QUARRY TO FORT,” a MetroParks look at the 
granite industry, runs from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. at 
the Quincy Quarries Historic Site, Quincy. Pre- 
registration required. Free; call 727-6236. 
“ARTS IN THE PARK,” a MetroParks program 
featuring exhibits and bird-carving demonstra- 
tions, runs from 1 to 5 p.m. at the Belle Isie 
Marsh, Bennington St., East Boston. Free; call 
727-5350. 
FLEA MARKET OPENING DAY runs from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. at the Merchandise Pavilion, Rte. 44E, 
Taunton. The market is claimed to be the biggest 
in New England; it will be open every Sun. and on 
Mon. holidays. Admission $1, free for children; 
call (508) 880-3800. 
EMERALD NECKLACE WALKING TOUR, spon- 
sored by the National Park Service, begins at 
noon at the Leif Erickson statue, Comm. Ave. 
and Charlesgate East, Boston. Free; call 
566-1689. 
FAMILY DAY CELEBRATION, celebrating the re- 
opening of the Worcester Historical Museum, 
runs from 1 to 6 p.m. at 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Events include magic shows, a treasure hunt, 
and an antique car exhibit. Free; call (508) 
753-8278. 
GOVERNOR’S CUP 5-MILE ROAD RACE, for 
people over 40, begins at noon at the Boston 
walks” are also offered. Registration begins at 9 
a.m. Call 727-7750 for information. 
WALKING TOUR OF RELIGIOUS SITES OF THE 
WEST END AND BEACON HILL, sponsored by 
the Boston Preservation Alliance, begins at 1 
p.m. and is scheduled to end at 4 p.m. Tickets 
available at the Architectural Book Shop, 66 
Hereford St., Boston. Admission $12, $10 in 
advance; call 367-2458. 
VINTAGE VOLKSWAGEN CLUB OF AMERICA, 
the VW Split Window Club, and the Society of 
Transport Owners meet at 10 a.m. outside the 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI BICYCLE 
RIDES, sponsored by the North Shore Cyclists, 
include a 62-mile ride starting at 8:30 a.m., a 50- 
mile ride at 9:30 a.m., a 25-mile ride at 11 a.m., 
and a 15-mile-ride at 11:30 a.m. All rides leave 
from the central parking lot, Salem State College, 
and end with a clambake at Forest River Park. 
Rider fee $9; clambake admission $20, $5 for 
children; call (508) 535-0697. 
“THE BLUE HILLS BY HORSE,” a MetroParks 
tour, begins at 10 a.m. at the Paddocks Stables, 
Biue Hills Reservation, Milton. Pre-registration 
Fee $20, free if you bring your own 
horse; call 696-1802. 
“WATERFOWL ON THE MOVE,” a MetroParks 
swamp walk, begins at 5 p.m. rity 


eee ae Sd lade mg cote mn 

pool, Beaver Brook Reservation, Belmont. Free: 
call 484-6357. 

INTERNATIONAL CAT SHOW. See listing for 


Sat. 
NATIVE AMERICAN POW WOW. See listing for 
Sat. 
SOUTH END OPEN STUDIOS. See listing for Sat. 


See listing for Fri. 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE. See 
listing for Fri. 
ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


“PLL QUIT TOMORROW,” a film on alcoholism 
followed by a discussion, begins at 7 p.m. at the 
McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; 
call 655-2110. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at 7:30 p.m., a Boston Bisexual 
Women's Network meeting at 7:30 p.m., a 
Women's School discussion on “Getting into 
Print” at 7:30, and a lesbian rap session at 8 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

DIABETES SCREENING PROGRAM, sponsored 
by Pfizer Pharmaceuticals, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. today at the Dorchester House Multi- 
Service Center, 1353 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester; and from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow 
at the Galleria at Worcester Center, Worcester. 
Pre-registration required. Free; call 288-3230 in 
Boston or (508) 798-2581 in Worcester. 

WBUR ORIENTAL RUG SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. today through Sat., and from noon to 5 








‘p.m. on Oct. 9 and 10, at Landry and Arcari 


Interiors, Rte. 1, Topsfield. Call (508) 745-6800 
for information. 


TUESDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women for Sobriety 
meeting at 7 p.m., the first of four classes on 
contemporary women's fiction at 7 p.m., and a 
bisexual women’s rap session at 7:30 p.m., all at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
COMPUTER FAIR, emphasizing technologies for 
libraries and classrooms, runs from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. today through Thurs. at Salem State 
College, 352 Lafayette St. Salem. Free; call 
741-6000. 








WBUR ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for 
Mon. 





WEDNESDAY 


OKTOBERFEST COMPETITION, which iets 
participants determine the restaurant's new beer 
list, runs from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. at Cornucop: ‘~ 
West St., Boston. 4¢ on $10; call 338-46 
FASHION LUNCHEON, vith designs by P: 
mary Caine Dunn and the Irish Cupboard _ begins 





Continued on page 28 











MUSIC FROM THE 
MIDDLE EAST 











TUES., OCT. 4... ROCK CABERET 
LARRY BANGOR & 
SUSAN BURRILL HAIL! 
REQUIEM IN WHITE, 
CHAD CRUMM, 
NOBODY HOME 








WED., OCT.5... AFRO-DISCO 
CLUB RHOMBASA 


AND MACKIE B 
ON STEEL PANS 





On the Waterfront 
at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 


Poe vy in Fresh 
food teaks 
* Gourmet Salad Bar 


¢ Entertainment in Lounge 
Friday & Saturday 
« Accessible Parking 





Harborside Dining on our Outdoor Patio 


Overlooking beautiful Boston Harbor 
Dine in a casually elegant atmosphere 


Function Facilities Available 











THURS. neh 6. — 
BEYOND THE PALE 
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Check the 

club listings 

in Boston's 
hottest weekly- 
The Boston 
Phoenix 


| SOCIETY OF CHILDREN 























Pi 0/90 vit 
spend oe pom aaumoney a 
ONE "WORLD 
plus the steel drum beat 
Bean. STEEL 
guests 


ind special 
“ULUATORS 
Sat., 10/1 
Shake your booty , Mammal 
SHAKE THE ‘FAITH 
and special guests 
TWO SAINTS 


DON’T TRY THIS 
AT HOME 
MIND OVER MATTER 
Fri., 10/7 
THINK TREE 
A SCANNER DARKLY 


Sat., 10/8 
NEATS 
EIGHT BALLS 
TEN TIMES 


Fri., 10/14 
RICK BERLIN 
RUNAWAY DAN 














ie em we 


“SPECTACULAR 
ORIGINALITY!’ 
— Boston Globe 
“IN THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE 


—LA. Times" 


THU. OCT. 13 


8PM, SOMERVILLE THEATRE 
TICKETS: SOMERVILLE THEATRE 
BOX OFFICE 625-1081 AND ALL 
TICKET MASTER LOCATIONS OR 
BY PHONE (BOSTON 787-8000) 
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i Mon: dam Session with 

“Blues Bash," 

Tues: Jazz Jam Session 

Weds: Arlene Bennett Group 

Thurs: Blues by Silas Junior 

Fri & Sat Latin Music for dancing 
by Arturo & Cantares 
Band 


Sat 8-10 Improvisational Comedy 
by Guilty Children 
Sun 1-8 Afternoon Blues Jam 
Session with Silas Jr. 
Sun, 9:30 Carnival Brazilian 














Every Sunday 
Open Mic R&B Jam 


with P.J. & THE SOUL 


SHAKERS 
Free Admission 





Every Wednesday 
Boston's Best Biues Jam 
Featuring 1988 Battle of the 

Biues Band Winners 
BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 
as your host. 
Musicians invited 





Friday Sept. 30 
MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 


Every Monday 
"The Homeless 
1369 Jazz Club's 
Monday Night 
Jazz Jam" 
hosted by Jay Hofiman 
& Company 
Jazz Musicians 
invited. 

Help celebrate 
the 1369 Jazz 
Jams new 
location ! 


Bring your ax! 


158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER.OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 
CONCERT LINE — 254-7380 


+ CLUB LINE - 254-9743 


Saturday Oct.1 
TAYLOR MADE 





“SOUL ROCKERS" 
Boston's Hotest 
Party Band 





Thursday Oct. 6 





Kittle CapTtOUse in Boston’ 
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FOR THE NORTH SHORE, 
METRO WEST, 


THE MERRIMACK VALLEY, AND 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ae PAIS TINT wv 
C CLAPTON «THE DOORS @™ 
ad SANTANA* THE WHO « EAGLES ™ 
ENESIS * BAD COMPANY FLEETWOOD MA 
ROLLING STONES * JOE WALSH « THE POLICE 
STARSHIP * THE BEATLES * DAVID BOWIE « STYX 
VAN HALEN * GUESS WHO * JOHN FOGERTY. 


















AIDS. 
It takes 





Judy Thompson 
194] -1986 








1-800-235-2331 

















Christophe’ 
1984-1 


AIDS ACTION 


COMMITTEE 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
66] Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 


r Rubin 
YRO 











Continued from page 27 

at noon at the Four Seasons Hotel, 200 Boylston 
St, Boston. Tickets $14.50; call 338-4400, 
x2010. 

CITY SQUARES FESTIVAL, celebrating the 
opening of the Southwest Corridor Park on the 
site of the old Orange Line, runs from noon to 
1:30 p.m. at the park off Dartmouth St. in the 
South End. Sponsored by Historic 
Neighborhoods Foundation. Free; call 426-1885. 
WALKING TOUR OF HALIBUT POINT IN ROCK- 
PORT, sponsored by the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, runs from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. Pre- 
registration required. Admission $7; call (508) 
745-1876. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m, a “Healing Through Art” 
meeting for incest survivors at 7 p.m., a writers’ 
Support group at 7:30 p.m., the first of three 
classes on the causes and cures of PMS at 7:30 
p.m., and a feminist discussion group at 8'p.m.., 
all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

COMPUTER FAIR. See listing for Tues. 

WBUR ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for 
Mon. 





THURSDAY 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIMITED TEST 
BAN TREATY is celebrated with a reception for 
Rev. William Sloan Coffin, president of 
SANE/FREEZE, at 7:30 p.m. at the Cronkhite 
Graduate Center, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by MASS. FREEZE. Donation $25, $10 for 
students and seniors; call 491-7808. 

FASHION SHOW, with designs from MCM, 
begins et 6 p.m. at the Lobby Lounge, Westin 
Hotel, 10 Huntington Ave., Boston. Call 
424-7420. 

HOMEBIRTH INFORMATION NIGHT, sponsored 
by Mass. Friends of Midwives, runs from 7:30 to 
10 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 20 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Free; call (508) 369-1468. 
TENANTS’ RIGHTS WORKSHOP, sponsored by 
the Economic Opportunity Commit- 
tee, runs from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Central Square 
Library, 45 Pearl St, Cambridge. Free; call 
868-2900. 


CLUB MED CARIBBEAN NIGHT, a travel infor- 
mation session, begins at 6 p.m. at the Boston 
Ski and Sports Club, 214 Lincoin St., Allston. 
Pre-registration required. Free; call 789-4070. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for women 
who have been sexually harassed at work at 6 
p.m., a meeting for women who have sur- 
rendered their children for adoption at 7:30 p.m., 
an open discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 
p.m., and a discussion of Eastern European 
Socialism at 7:30 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 





Craftsmen, runs from 10.a.m. to 9:30 p.m, today 
through Sat., and from noon to 6 p.m. on Sun.,-at 
the Framingham Mall, exit 13 off the Mass. Pike, 
Framingham. Free; call 879-6813. 
COMPUTER FAIR. See listing for Tues. 

WBUR ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for 
Mon. 





FRIDAY 


“POND MONSTERS,” a MetroParks program, 
begins at 2:30 p.m. at the Beaver Brook 
Reservation Duck Pond, 66 Mill St. Belmont. 
Free; call 484-6357 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's cof- 
feehouse at 8 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

ANTIQUES SHOW runs from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
today through Mon. at the Hancock Shaker 
Village, Rtes. 20 and 41, Pittsfield. A preview 
party runs from 6 to 9 p.m. tonight. Admission $5, 
$10 for show and museum, $45 for party; call 
(413) 443-0188. 

WBUR ORIENTAL RUG SALE. See listing for 
Mon. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing 
for previous Fri. 





IDS 


FRIDAY 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, performed by the 
Robbins-Zust Family Marionette Theatre, begins 
at 7 and 8 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 300 
Congress St. Boston. Admission $1; call 
426-6500. 

PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at 
the Codman Square Branch Library, 690 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 


SATURDAY 


“STEAMROLLER ART,” featuring an operating 
steamrolier that creates giant prints, runs from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 300 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $4.50, $3.50 
for children two to 15 and seniors; call 426-6500. 
“REEL ART,” a film and art workshop for 
children between three and nine, runs from 10 
a.m. to noon every other Sat. at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $3.50; call 266-5151. 

“EARLY BIRDS AND BIRDFEEDERS,” a 
birdwatching program, runs from 7 to 11:30 a.m. 
at the Biue Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton. Pre-registration required. Ad- 
mission $6; call 333-0690. 

THE CASE OF THE SECRET BALLOT, per- 
formed by the Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater, 
begins at noon and 1:30 p.m. at the John F. 
Kennedy Library, 220 Morrissey Bivd., Columbia 
Pt., Boston. Pre-registration suggested. Free; 
call 727-9268. 

SUSAN JAYSON, of Nightingale Productions, 
performs stories and songs at 1:30 p.m. at the 
BU Bookstore Mall, 660 Beacon St., Boston. 
Free; call 236-7442 














TELLUS, a play about environmental issues, is 
performed by the Children’s Theatre in Residen- 
ce at 4 p.m. every Sat. and Sun. through Oct. 9 at 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport. Admission 
$4, $2 for children; call (508) 465-2572. 

BLUE HILLS NIGHTLIFE is the subject of a 
nature program, which runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. today and tomorrow at the Blue Hills 
Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Admission $2, $1 for children; call 333-0690. 
WILL THE REAL AUDREY DUCK PLEASE 
STAND UP, performed by Susan Linn, begins at 
1 and 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline 
Village. Pre-registration suggested. Admission 
$4; call 731-6400. 





CHESTRA, conducted by David Hoose, per- 
forms at 8;30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the 
Boston University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 

BOSTON LYRIC OPERA COMPANY performs 
Massenet’s The Portrait of Manon and Therese 
at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at Alumni 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $8-$20; call 
267-1512. 

SYMPHONY-BY-THE-SEA, featuring harpist Ann 
Hobson Pilot, performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Peabody Museum, East India 
Sq., Salem. Program includes works by Ravel, 
Debussy, and Brahms. Tickets $15 (includes 
museum admission); call 631-4613. 








SUNDAY 


SATURDAY 








SNOW WHITE, performed by Boston Ballet II, 
begins at 2:30 p.m. and 5 p.m. at the Belmont 
High School Auditorium, 221 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Tickets $7; call 484-3078. 

PETER AND THE WOLF, performed by David 
Zucker and the Indian Hill Symphony Orchestra, 
begins at 2 and 4 p.m. in Durgin Hall, University 
of Lowell, Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., Lowell. 
Tickets $5; call (508) 459-0350. 

TELLUS. See listing for Sat. 

BLUE HILLS NIGHTLIFE. See listing for Sat. 
WILL THE REAL AUDREY DUCK PLEASE 
STAND UP. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Codman Square Branch Library, 690 
Washington St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:15 a.m. every 
Tues. at the Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren 
St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Fields Corner Branch Library, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 
436-2155. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 Washington St., 











WEDNESDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Wed. at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin. at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-2053. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3 p.m. at. the 
Uphams Corner Branch Library, 500 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Free; call 265-0139. 


THURSDAY 


“TAG A KID,” a safety workshop. with Officer Al 
Crowley, begins at 2 p.m. at the Children’s 
Discovery. Museym,-177..Main St... Acton, Ad- 
mission $4.50; call (508) 264-4201. °° 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Egleston Branch Library, 2044 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340 

CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:15 p.m. at the 
Faneuil Branch Library, 419 Faneuil St., Bright- 
on. Free; call 782-6705 

CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Grove Hall Branch Library, 5 Crawford St.. 
Dorchester, Free; call 427-3337. 


FRIDAY 


“MAGICAL MELODIES WITH PUPPETS,” per- 
formed by Wendy Frank, begins at 7 and 8 p.m. 
at the Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Admission $1; call 426-6500. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR begins at 10 
a.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248 

















USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


AEQUALIS, featuring pianist Fred Bronstein, 
cellist Elizabeth Mohr, and percussionist Michael! 
Parola, performs at 3 p.m. at the Slosberg 
Recital Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Program includes works by Schoenberg, 
Bokser, Brody, and Ung. Free; call 736-3331. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Henry 
Purcell’s The Fairy Queen, with narration by 
Laurence Senelick, at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $10-$19; call 965-0165. 
BARITONE SANFORD SYLVAN performs at a 
benefit for the Opera Lab at 8 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Savior, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Tickets $25; call 232-9277. 

BACH SOCIETY OF WORCESTER CHAMBER 
PLAYERS perform at 8 p.m. at the University of 
Mass. Medical Center, faculty conference room, 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Tickets $8.50; call 











by Seiji Ozawa, performs at 2 p.m. today and at 8 
p.m. tomorrow and Tues. at Symphony Hail, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 9, with soprano 
Josephine Barstow, mezzo-soprano Joan 
Khara, tenor Jacque Trussel, baritone Stephen 
Dickson, and the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, 
conducted by John Oliver. Tickets $16-$42.50; 
call 266-1492. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER OR- 


GUITARIST CHARLES MOKOTOFF performs 
works by Scarlatti, Koshkin, Barrios, and Mac- 
Combie at 7:30 p.m. at Kaji Aso Studio, 40 St. 
Stephen St., Boston. Tickets $5, $3 for students 
and seniors; call 247-1719. 
MANHATTAN STRING QUARTET performs 
works by Schubert, Shostakovich, and Debussy 
at 8 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA. See listing for Fri. 
SYMPHONY-BY-THE-SEA. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
CECILIANA 


CHAMBER SOLOISTS perform 
works by St. Saéns and Messiaen at 7:30 p.m. at 
the First Parish Church, Lexington Green, 
Lexington Center. Donation $5, $3 for students 
and seniors; call 869-6365. 

CELLIST ALEXANDER BAILLIE and pianist 
Stephen Prutsman perform. works by 
Schubert, Brahms, and Henze at 








PROFESSOR PETER SCHICKELE performs 
works by P.D.Q. Bach at 3 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $18-$22; 
call 266-1492. 
HARPSICHORDIST BERNARD BRAUCHL! per- 
forms works by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and Hayden at 4 p.m. at 
the Art Complex Museum, 189 Aiden St., off Rie. 
3A, Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. 
SOPRANO KAREN KOMAR AND PIANIST ROB- 
ERT MARSHALL perform works by Mozart, 
Schubert, and Schumann at 4 p.m. in Slosberg 
Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-3331. 
TENOR LEONARD GASKINS performs at 3 p.m. 
at the Fitchburg Public Library, 610 Main St., 
Fitchburg. Free; call 345-9635. _ . ip 
PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF BOS- 
TON performs works by. Bach, Elgar, Copland, . 
and Vivaldi at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $6-$18; 
call 661-7067. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY FACULTY 
RECITAL, featuring oboeist Stuart Dunkel, 
\, begins at 3.p.m. in. Brown Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Program includes works by 
Klughart, Loeillet,. Riezerstein, Handel, and 
Loeffler. Free; call 262-1120. 
“FIRST FANTASTIC FACULTY CHAMBER MU- 
SIC CONCERT,” with works by Beethoven. 
Haydn, and Gounod, Begins at 4 p,m. at the Ail 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestriut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
PIANIST MICHAEL BORISKIN performs at 3 
p.m. at the Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salisbury 
St., Worcester. Museum admission $3.50, $2 for 
students and seniors, free for children; call (508) 
799-4406. 
KALAVATI INDIAN ASSOCIATION presents a 
concert of classical Indian music at 6:30 p.m. at 
Paine Hall; Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Performers include Sulan Khan on the sarangi 
and Alla Rakha and Cakir Hussain on the tabla. 
Tickets $10-$17; call 468-2289. 
GUARNERI STRING QUARTET performs at 3 
p.m. at the South Mountain Concert Hail, Rtes. 
7 and 20, Pittsfield. Tickets $15; call (413) 
442-2106. 
BOSTON LYRIC OPERA. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY presents a 
chamber music concert featuring faculty mem- 
bers and alumni at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Program includes 
works by Haydn, Beethoven, and Bach. Tickets 
$8, $5 for students and seniors; call 262-1120. 


TUESDAY 


SOPRANO LAURA PALLADINO AND PIANIST 
STEPHEN STEINER perform works by Bizet, 
Brahms, Mozart, and Barab at 12:05 p.m. in 
Killian Hall, MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906: 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 

















WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform works by Gliére, Rawsthorne, Mozart, 
and Dvofak at 8:30 p.m. at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$5, $3 for students, seniors, and alumni; call 


353-3345. 

FLUTIST JEAN BENSON AND PIANIST JOHN 
ADAMS perform at 12:15 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-0956. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY presents a 
concert of works by faculty member Danie! 
Pinkham at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Program includes the 
premieres of The Seasons Pass, for guitar, and 
Sonata da Camera, for flute, alto flute, and viola. 
Free; call 262-1120. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Ronald Feldman, performs works by 
Mozart, Bartok, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at Seully 
Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
ORGANIST KARL HELMUT HERRMANN per- 
forms works by Tunder, Hanff, Buxtehude, and 
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Brahms at 8 p.m. i tm gpa 
1 Garon St, Cambie: Donation 88 cal SUNDAY 
ee ieeeen Gare 
at the Woods Hole Community Hall, Water St., 
THURSDAY Woods Hole. Tickets $5; call (508) 540-0320. 





HARPSICHORDIST JENNIFER PAUL performs 
sonatas by Scarlatti at 12:05 p.m. at the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

Jayne 


528-0100. 


OBOEIST PEGGY PEARSON, soprano 

West, and violinist Gerald Itzkoff perform works 
by Bach, Mozart, and Martin Brody at 8 p.m. at 
the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 


African music at 7 p.m. at the 


seniors; call 577-1400. 


Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
featuring pianist John Felice, ae ae Tickets $18.50; call 266-7455. 


8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St. 


JOHN HAMMOND AND RORY BLOCK perform 
acoustic blues songs at 8 p.m. at the Mahaiwe 
Theatre, Great Barrington. Tickets $16; call (413) 
MAMMA TONGUE performs jazz anc West 


Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., East 
Cambridge. Tickets $10, $8 for students and 


MICHAEL FRANKS performs jazz at 7 p.m. at the 





Boston. Program includes works by Beethoven, 
Greig, Felice, and Martin. Free; call 262-1120. 
SOPRANO DOMINIQUE LABELLE 


MONDAY 





performs 
Clermont Pépin’s Cycles Eluard and works by 
Debussy, Duparc, and Fauré at 7 p.m. at the 
French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Reservations required. Tickets $5, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 266-4351. 
PIANIST PETER ORTH performs at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $17 and $19; call (508) 752-0888. 
FLUTIST LYNELLE WEST performs works by 
Bach, Piston, Messiaen, and Mozart at 12:30 


for seniors; call 266-1400. 


Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 
$5, $3 for students and seniors; call 495-5730. 


“THE WOODWIND DEPARTMENT STUDENT 
CONCERT,” presented by Matt Marvuglio, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass, Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND STOCKHOLM 
MEN’S CHORUS perform at 8:15 p.m. at Sanders 





p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank auditorium, 
600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 


TUESDAY 





by Seiji Ozawa, performs Mahler's Symphony 
No. 9 at 8 p.m. tonight and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$16-$42.50; call 266-1492. 

Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 








FRIDAY England Conservatory faculty recital conducted 

m fay third oye has at Jordan Hall, 

“BENJAMIN BRITTEN FESTIVAL,” the second St, Boston. Free; call 
of four concerts the composer's 75th 22. 1120, x257. 


celebrating 
birthday, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Boston 
University Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 


SYNTHESIST JAMSHIED SHARIF! performs: 
“The Onion Cellar,” a concert of traditional 
African songs, at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 


“NEW MUSIC FOR JAZZ ORCHESTRA,” a New 


PIANIST GEORGE WINSTON. See listing for 
MOn. 








featuring violist Nobuko Imai, performs works by TROMBONIST J.A. DEANE, with guitarists Bill 
Mozart at 8 p.m. at Sy Hall, 301 Mass. Frisell and Terry Rolleri, performs jazz at 8:p.m. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets call 266-1492. Art, 955 


HARPSICHORDIST PETER SYKES performs 
works by Bach, Couperin, Rameau, and Ligeti at 
8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; call 876-0956. 

pomp rma mt ocgego 





works by Schumann, Mendelssohn, and University, Waltham. Norma Miller and the Lindy 
Teen 6 oe een ene Hoppers dance troupe also perform. Tickets $15 
Huntington Ave. and Gainsborough St., Boston; and $25; call 736-3010. . 
and at 8 p.m. on Sut. at Sanders Theat, ‘ 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets 
cal $96-6868 THURSDAY © 


CELLIST RHONDA RIDER AND PIANIST EVAN 
HIRSCH perform works by Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Schumann at 8 p.m. hotel 
Hall, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-3310. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY FACULTY RE- 
CITAL, featuring works by Scarlatti, Milhaud, 
Fauré, and Brahms, begins at 8 p.m. at Seully 
Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
VIOLINIST SHLOMO MINTZ AND THE SPRING- 
FIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA perform works 
by Dvofak, Saint-Saens, Berg, and John Adams 
at 8 p.m. in Durgin Hall, University of Lowell, 
Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., Lowell. Tickets $13- 





VOCALIST MILI BERMEJO performs jazz.at 8:15 - 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; 
call 266-1400, { 

GUITARIST EMILIO DABUL, performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Cambridge Centet for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $3.50, call 
547-6789. 

“PHIL OCHS SONG NIGHT,” to benefit the 
People’s Music Network Scholarship Fund, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. oe ee 
Latin School, 





$17; call (508) 459-0350. Heukerott, Pat Humphries, Patty ; 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing  Katzberg and Snyder, Charlie King and Martha 

for Thurs. Leader, Magpie, Cindy Mangsen, Dennis Pearne 

and Marienne Kreitiow, Sally Rogers and Howie 

Bursen, Rosen, Deborah Silverstein, and 

POPULAR, ETC Marcia Taylor. Tickets $10, $5 for students and 
e seniors; call 492-6259. 


RAY CHARLES, with the Raelettes and jazz 











violinist Leroy Jenkins, performs at 8 p.m. at the 
FRIDAY Fine Arts Center, UMass/Amherst. Tickets $21- 
ROB SCHEPS QUINTET performs jazz at 9 pm. 925: all (413) 545-2511. 
at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $4, $2 for FRID AY 


senior citizens; call 524-3816. 

LITTLE FEAT and John Kilzer perform at 8 p.m. 
at 8 p.m. at Edwards Auditorium, the University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston, Ri. Tickets $15; call 
(401) 792-5298. 

AMY GRANT performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Worcester Centrum, W . Tickets $15 and 
$17.50; call (508) 346-9371. 

BOB FRANKE performs folk music at 8 p.m. at 
the Northern Lights Coffeehouse, First Parish 
Church, Upper Common, Fitchburg. Tickets $7; 
call (508) 537-1299. 

JAZZ VOCALIST ERNIE MCKINNON and pianist 
Betsy Walker perform at 8:30 p.m. at Seully Hall, 
the Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston. 
Tickets $5; call 536-6340. 


SATURDAY 


CAB CALLOWAY and daughter Chris Calloway 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets $20-$24, 
discounts for students and seniors; call (508) 
994-2900. 
ROMANOVSKY AND PHILLIPS, a gay singing 
duo, perform at 8 p.m. in the Tower Auditorium, 
Mass. College of Art, 625 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $10; call 266-5443, 
LIAM O’FLYNN AND DONAL LUNNY perform 
irish music at 6 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $13.50-$17.50; 
call 625-1084. 
STORYTELLER ELISA PEARMAIN AND FOLK- 
SINGER SUE KRANZ perform at 8 p.m. at the 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
idge. The concert benefits Renewal 
House, a shelter for battered women. Donation 
$5-$15; call 566-6881. 
CHINERY UNG performs traditional Cambodian 
music and original compositions at 8 p.m. in 
Durgin Hall, University of Lowell, Wilder and 
Pawtucket Sts., Lowell. The group Aequalis also 
performs. Tickets $3; call (5088) 459-0350. 
LUCIE BLUE TREMBLAY and Bobbie 
Carmitchell perform at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge and Quincy Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $15; call 661-1252. 





DEGARMO AND KEY, the Alter Boys, and Steve’ 
Geyer perform at 8 p.m. at the Gordon: College 
Gym, Wenham. Tickets. $10-$14; call (508) 
346-9371. 

SAXOPHONIST MICHAEL BRECKER performs 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 

136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $14.50 and 
‘$16.50; call 266-7455. 





OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


T.S. ELIOT'S MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL is 
read by the Tamiko Theatre Co. at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight through Sun. at Christ Church Hall, Zero 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $4.50. 
THEO THEOHARIS signs copies of Joyce's 
Ulysses: Anatomy of the Soul trom 4:30 to 6 p.m. 
at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 


SATURDAY 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. See listing for 
Fri. 




















SUNDAY 





discussion from 3 to 5 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-5310. 


Square, Cambridge. 
mission $7.50; call 969-5259. 


RUTH STONE AND SARA LEWIS read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers and 


MARCIA MCCLINTOCK FOLSOM talks about | 
“Taking Different Positions: Ways of Knowing in 
Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice” at 2 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Harvard 
Reservations required. Ad- 


























































495-2454 


BELLE ALDERMAN discusses Australian chil- 
dren's books at 7:30 p.m. at Simmons College, 
Special Functions Room, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Sponsored by the Center for the Study 


+ 
= 
, m 
Cafe, 338 Newbury St., Boston. Admission $2; : o 
call 267-8688. ' 
Steven Ratiner new books at 
Oe ee ee ee MR SELLY BE LLY "Samos Wilikess peistst | 2 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the New England ° Syn 2 — 
Club. Free. October 12 13 ——___Mike Hien fyaartet . 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. See listing for |} KEN WARNER TRIO mike Pipcinen ge 4 
. 33 Batterymerch Street --—~—«380-7875 4 z 
pias eDna R 
MONDAY Cafe || \ —_—_ a —__ I Be 
NEWTON = ner a DIs- $ aff? ¥ jad4 BOSTON'S pail Wad Galion 9 
CUSSION meets at 7:30 p.m. at the library, OOM! Aydic Bec 4 oe 
414 Centre St., Newton. Free; call 552-7145. 835 B NEWEST JAZZ PR Best 3 
eacon Street + Boston 6 99 Broadway Ball Square 
( Between Park Drive & Kenmore Square} Willow Jaa Line 421.9333 2 
Introducing New Cale Menu Near Porter Sq via Willow Ave 
TUESDAY Featuring Local Jazz Talent mn 
HUGH MORRIS reads from his work at 8pm. at | |“ aly 4 room for dlepiaced musicianel) a 
the Community Church of Boston Center, 565 STEVE HERSHMAN TRIO! ” 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Open reading wah epasidipiaat RYLES s 
follows. Sponsored by the New Writers Collec- Sun., Oct. 2 — 
tive. Free; call 742-1538. MUSICIANS JAZZ JAM tg Eee 
TOMAZ SALAMUN reads from his own poetry at | Iwo COVER CHARGE - FREE PARKING Cambridge, Ma 02139 o 
5:30 p.m. in the Poetry Room of the Lamont soil tion 1 the Jaz Cl, Sal's Restuarant 876-9330 m 
Library, Harvard College, Cambridge. Free; call so-opens wih fine New orleans, Mexican, Mesquite Grill ; Bs) . 
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of Children’s Literature. Free; call 738-2258. 




































WEDNESDAY 





LOOKING BACKWARD: 2000-1887 by Edward 
Bellamy is discussed at 10:30 a.m. at Parker Hill 
Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St., Roxbury. Call 


427-3820. 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE invites 

all women to an ongoing open discussion of their 

meets weekly on 

Wednesdays from 7:30 to 9:30 pm. at the 
Pleasant St. Cambridge. 


writings. The group 


Women’s Center, 46 
Free; call 354-8807. 





THURSDAY 


5c Wed Spn-lan: 4175; 6 Oe The : $7.75 
7 Oct Fri9 epee Scat sar Fy Iipm: $13.75 
9 Oct Sum Spm-12am: $9.75 
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UPSTAIRS 2 
& Sat., Sept: 30 & Oct. 1.0.00... MIKE 
METHENY QUARTET 









































POET CAROL BORGES reads from her work 
Disciplining the Devil's Country at 8 p.m. in the 
Campus 


A&B Lounge at Salem State College 
Center, Salem. Free; call 741-6270. 


FINNEGANS WAKE is discussed at 7 p.m. at the 
Adams Street Branch Library, 690 Adams St., 





FRIDAY 





POETS CYRUS CASSELLS, Ed Kovar, and Ruth 
Lepson present a reading of their works at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 pes Pk., 


* Newtonville. Admission, $2; call 964-3424. 


CYNTHIA G. WOLFF talks about Emily Dickinson 
and Edith Wharton at 7:30 p.m. at the Brighton 


Free; call 782-6032. 
POET “LUCIE BROCK-BROIDO autographs 
copies of her new book A Hunger from 4:30 to 6 


p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 


547-4908. 


ALKS 


“THE ETERNAL RETURN: LIFE, DEATH, AND 
THE LAW OF CYCLES,” a lecture sponsored by 
New Acropolis, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 484 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 

GHANAN POTTER KOFI ASANTE speaks about 
his work at 7 p.m. at the Mudflat Studio, 149 
Broadway, Somerville. Admission $3; call 


628-0589. 
BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONY NO. 9 is discussed 
by William Flavin at 11:15 a.m. at the All Newton 
Music School,.321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
Pre-registration required. Admission $7, $10 
including lunch; call 527-4553. 


SATURDAY 


THE AMERICAN WILD HORSE is the subject of a 
lecture sponsored by Providing Homes for 
America's Remaining Mustangs at 1 p.m. at the 
Framingham Public Library, 49 Lexington St., 
Framingham. The Bureau of.Land Manage- 
ment’s Adopt-A-Horse program is discussed. 
Free; call (508) 788-0718. 














GALLERY TALK, “Boston Furniture” by Gilian . 


Wohiauer, begins at noon at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at the 
West Wing information center. Museum ad- 
mission $5, $4 for seniors, free for children under 
16; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 


SUNDAY 


“BUILDING RELATIONSHIPS WITH FRIENDS 
AND ENEMIES,” a talk by clinical 
Stanley Wayne, begins at 10:30 a.m. at 44 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical 
Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“SPROUTMAN,” AKA Sprout House owner 
Steve , discusses the indoor growing 
of nuts and grains and performs music at 5:30 
p.m. at the Adventist Church, 105 Jersey St, 
Boston. Vegetarian meal provided at 4:30 p.m. 
ee 
Donation requested; call 625-3790. 
Continued on page 30 
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Monday Night 
Jazz Jam 


Harpers Ferry 
158 Brighton Ave 
294-9743 


Hosted by the 
§ 1369 Jazz Clut 


FR Ele 











9:00 p.m.-1:30 a.m. 











7 uy, 
Friday Night — Jazz 
Saturday Night — Jazz 
Prudential 
Center 
247-0500 




















BRUNCH 


with 


JEFF 
TURTON 


Sundays 
10AM - 3PM 















‘Now in our 75th Season 


The Somerville Jazz 


Series 
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Terry Bozzio 
David Tom 
Mick Karn 
Kurt Wortman 
David Goldblatt 
Oct 12 
“rolling thunder*- 
Washington Times 
“invigorating” - 
Billboard 
| Oct 19 | 
Show 
Nov. 
3 
Nov. 
16 






55 Davis Sq 625-1081 W. Somerville 
On the Red Line Ample Parking 
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Auditions to studios... 


From auditions to studios, if music is your interest, 
The Boston Phoenix is your source. Call 267-1234. 


Phosni 



























Comedy and 
Sheraton 





Admit two for the price of one! 
to an evening of 
FUNNY RET at THE LAURELS 


Braintree's hot new Comedy club 
Thursday October 6 at 9pm 
featuring: Sue McGinnis « Michael Bent « Billy Martin 
Route 37 South near 128 & South Shore Plaza + Must be 21 or 
older « Coupon must be presented by 8:45pm « Exp. 10/14/88 
Call 848-0600 


Entertainment at: 


Tara Hotel 


THE FLATLEY 








BOSTON’S #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


% 
THE CHANCE LANGTON SHOW 
THE DON GAVIN SHOW 
THE JOHN PINETTE SHOW 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT 
THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW 
THE GEORGE 
MACDONALD*SHOW 
THE VINNY FAVORITO SHOW 


7Z7at8, 10a 11 


THE KENNY ROGERSON V SHOW 












76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 





CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 





Fri., Sept 30 *9& 11 pm 





Tues., Oct 49 pm 














Owect hom the Tonight Show end | THE TONY V SHOW 
Wed., Oct 5 +9 
ae ema RG THE BEST OF BOSTON 
SHOW with 
FRANK SANTORELLI JIMMY SMITH 
Sat., Oct 1 » 7:15, 9:15 & 11:15 = 
DENNIS WOLFBERG | ,,. Tars-Oa5-99m 
D. J. HAZARD JJ WRIGHT 
RICH CEISLER dyer. 
Sun., Oct 2 * 9pm D. J. HAZARD 
DENNIS WOLFBERG SUE HEALY 
TONY V. ANTHONY CLARK 
RICH CEISLER 





Fri. ,Sept 30 * 9:30 pm 
RICH CEISLER 
LINDA SMITH 
DANA GOULD 











Sat Oct 1 ¢ 9 & 11:30 pm 
DANA GOULD 
JON ROSS 





BOB LAZARUS 











Presenting the 
Brightest Comic Talents 
in the Country 





COMING 
Larry Amoros 
Oct. 4-8 
HBO's “Young Comedians Special’’ 
Rich Jeni 
Oct. 11-15 
“The Tonight Show” 
30 John F. Kennedy Street 


Call 661-9887 

















and seniors; call 267-6100, x655. 

“THE POLITICS OF DISABILITY,” a discussion 
sponsored by the ARCO Forum, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Panelists include Alan Reich, 
president of the National Organization on Dis- 
ability; Gallaudet University student Jerry Covell; 
University of Southern California Professor 
Harlan Hahn; writer Mary Jane Owen; and Ginny 
Thornburgh, coordinator of Programs for Per- 


bridge St., Cambridge. Sponsored 
for Psychological Studies in the Nuclear Age. 


: Free; call 497-1553. 
“THE 


discussion series, begins at 7 p.m. at the Pollard 
Memorial Library, 401 Merrimack St., Lowell. 
Free; call 454-8821, x447. 

“A JOURNEY IN JAPAN.” See listing for Sun. 


TUESDAY 


“MEDIEVAL PARIS TODAY.” lecture in French 








¥ En een eee 
Marlborough St., - Boston. 


Library, 53 
requred. Maletion $8.63 or 


» Students and seniors; calt 266-4351. 


OURSELVES,” a talk by psychologist Aline 
Zoldbrod, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of 


THREE FILMS OF THE HISTORY OF EGYPT and 
a talk by Zabloul E. Ayad, president of the 
Egyptian-American Association of New England 
begin at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 





WEDNESDAY 


“WOMEN IN ENTREPRENEURSHIP,” the first in 





VIETNAM VETERANS’ RAP SESSIONS begin at 


Boston. Admission $7.50, $6.50 for students and 
seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 

MEN AGAINST SEXUAL ASSAULT presents the 
documentary film Rethinking Rape, followed by a 
discussion, at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, building E51, rm. 
218, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
492-8306. 

“SPODE: THE DESIRE OF AMERICAN 
HOSTESSES SINCE 1815,” a talk by English- 
ceramics expert Robert Copeland, begins at 5:30 
p.m. at the Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 





Cambridge St., Boston. Tea served at 4:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Society for the Preservation 
New 


“IN THE TALMUD: RABBI YOHANAN AND 
RESH LAKISH,” a talk by Nobel Prize winner Elie 
Wiesel, <n aah hae at the George Sherinan 
Union Ballroom, Boston University, 775 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2224. 


Northeastern University, Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Pre-registration suggested. Free; call 


rm. B12, 725 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-9886. 
“A WALK BACK IN TIME: CAMBRIDGE IN THE 


Centre. Pre-registration 
mission $7; call 965-7410, x157. 


THURSDAY 


“CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN MALE 








GALLERY TALK, “Packed for Eternity: Funerary 
Equipment in Ancient Egypt’ by Catharine 
Roehrig, begins at 7 p.m at the Museum of Fine 
Nas wae ionamin Boston. Meet at the 

West Wing information center. Museum ad- 
mission $5, $4 for seniors, free for children under 
16; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 


FABRIC ARCHITECTURE is the topic of a talk by 
David Greschier at 10:30 a.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50, $1 for seniors; call 
547-6789. 





FRIDAY 


“MEXICAN ELECTIONS: THE BALANCE OF 
POWER SHIFTS,” a discussion sponsored by 
the Center for Marxist Education, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 
$3; call 868-5620. 

















ART LISTINGS 








Donald Cooper, Doron Tavori as Otto Weininger in Soul of a” 
Jew, at Brandeis University’s Dreitzer Gallery 





GALLERIES 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE GALLERY (426-3366), 
150 Lincoin St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Animal Kingdom of 
Africa,”’ contemporary sculpture and graphics. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Oct. 3-29: new 
paintings by Ellen Banks. Reception Oct. 5, 6-8 


p.m 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. till 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 10: “The 
Other Side of Jupiter,” painted-wood sculpture 
and reliefs by Charles Jupiter Hamilton. 
ARTS ON THE LINE, Cambridge Arts Council 
(498-9033). Permanent artworks as part of the 
MBTA's station modernization project. At Park 
Street Station, construction fence along the 
Common: The Miner's Mural. At Orange Line 
State Street Station: sculptor Albert Paley's 
courtyard gate. At Red Line Chinatown Station, 
Toshihiro Katayama's Colors on the Line. At Red 
Line Downtown Crossing Station, outbound 
platform, Lewis “Buster” Simpson's granite 
benches, Situations. At Red Line Broadway 
Station, Jay Coogan's Domestic Objects and 
Tools of the Trade, steel structure. At Red Line 
Kendall Station, Paul Matisse's sculpture The 
Kendall Band. At Red Line Central Station, 
Elizabeth Mapeill's murals and Anne Storrs and 
Dennis Cunningham's Circle Squared, bas relief 
ceramic tiles. 

ARTWORKS GALLERY (508- 755- 7808) 51 
Union Pl., Worcester. Mon.- Fri., 10 a.m.- 5 p.m., 
and Sat. until 4 p.m. Ongoing: limited-edition 





Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 12: “Print Portfolios,” featur- 
ing John Baldessari, Daniel Buren, Gunther 
Forg, Georg Herold, imi Knoebel, and Not Vital. 
BEACON HILL FINE ARTS AND ANTIQUES 
GALLERY (227-2887), 49 River St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Eng- 


lish Portraits of Anonymous Women and Famous 
wwe ov *' wey 


Men." Aiso, architectural prints. 
BLACKTHORNE GALLERY (436-8160, 115 State 
St., Portsmouth, New’ Hampshire. Wed.- Sun. 
Noon- 6 p.m. Through Oct. 23: new works by 
sculptor Gary Haven Smith. 

BODY SCULPTURE (262-2200), 127 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: “New Work,” by Robert Lee Morris and 
gallery artists. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m. Through Oct. 
2: “Scarab in the Pharoah's Basement: The 
Missing Piece,” video sculpture and installation 
by Daniel Hartnett. Through Oct. 12: “Within the 
South End,” featuring the work of 23 artists who 
have studios in the South End. 

BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 23: “Natural Changes,” works by 
James Ross Chisholm. Reception Oct. 2, 3-7 
p.m. 

BRICKBOTTOM ARTIST COOP GALLERY 
(776-3410), One Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs. 
2-7 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. Oct. 2-29: works by 27 
artists from the Vernon St. Studios. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 1: monotypes by Carolyn Boriss-Krimsky. 
Also, “Have | Always Been This Way?”, 
sculptures by Tom Evans Jr. Oct. 4-Nov. 5: 
“Close Relations,” works by Ellen Rounseville. 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 27: “Original Art from Children's Books,” 
recent illustrations by Marylin Hafner and others. 
CAMBRIDGE GALLERY (757-1429), 629 Cam- 
bridge St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. till 4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 12: “... And Then There Was 
Light,”” new works in paste! with neon light by 
Sandra J. Taylor. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 


J Noenwr 


Cewereccceseseerecess trees , 


(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 16: “Russian Meri- 


p. 
Poe sag Np ap Ry van ats 


CONCORD ART ASSN. (369-2578), 37 Lexington 
Rd., Rte. 2A, Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Admission $1. Through 
Sept. 30: “Partners in Printmaking,” group 
show. 

CORNER GALLERY of the East India Mall, 
Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 2: “Show and Tell,” 
sculptures, paintings and drawings by Rebecca 
Erin Laughlin. Oct. 3-30: “Escapes,” pastels by 
Thomas J. Curry. 

THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 
bury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: “En Plein Air,” landscapes by 
Sheldon Goldstein. 

DARTMOUTH GALLERY (999-0751), 400 Slocum 
Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
7-9 p.m. Sept. 19-Oct. 20: “Faces and Places,” 
works by Joseph Sousa, Mary Lindenberg, and 
Judith Tripp. Reception Sept. 19, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
DAVID BROWN GALLERY (487-4424), 430 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
pe p.m. Through Oct. 10: works by gallery 


NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
be noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 


OVARSEN GALLERY (282-4800), 132 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Sept. 30: watercolors by 
Diana Kan 


EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Cambridge. Fri., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., 
Sun. noon-3 p.m. Sept. 16-Oct. 3: “Air, Sea, and 
Land Escapes,” paintings by Peggy Fox, Shaun 
pe pe Karen Bronikowski, and Fawwaz Hab- 


PARLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 


Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through-Sept. 28: ink 


FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE, Congress St., 
Boston. In the Retunda, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun. noon-6 p.m. “High Wire Artist,” site- 
specific sculpture by Ann Slavit. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK; 600 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. Tayo app Aaa 


++ 90;. “This. 1s..Y¥our..Garden,’: “exhibition of 


sculpture sponsored by ‘tne. 

FIRST PARISH UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST, 630 
Mass. Ave, Arlington. Mon.-Fri., and Sun. 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. in the vestry, through Oct. 7: ‘The Artist 


“Within — Exploring the Spiritual Dimension in 


Art,” a mixed-media show. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.,Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Oct. 7: “Two Maine Artists,” works by 
and Don Stone 
pasthee LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10.a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10.a.m.-4 p:m. Through 
Sept. 30: oil paintings by Annee. Moses. 
GALLERY AT HENRI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Oct. 7:.“Love of. Paint ll,” works. by Susan 


Anderson. 
GALLERY AT KINGFISHER HALL, 126 Main St., 
second fir., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: works by John DiMarino. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. hy wi Through Oct. 
1: new paintings by Ed 
GENOVESE GRAPHICS 428-073, 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Open Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. 
and by appointment. Through Oct. 30: “The Gold 
Show,” group exhibition. Reception Sept. 17, 
4:30-7:30 p.m. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sept. 19-23: ‘Fine 18th-20th Century 
ints," including historical, sporting, marine, 
botanical, and architectural prints 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 5: “Tobi Kahn: Recent Works,” paintings. 
HELEN BUMPUS GALLERY, Duxbury Free 
Library, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 19: works by Danae L. Bennett. 
HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibit of works by gallery artists, including 
Geoffrey T. Chalmers, Wade Zahares, and Carol 
Mansour, as well as an ongoing collection of 
antique American. and European oils. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
and by appt. Through Nov. 20: “Tenth Annual 
etchings by Howard Kline. 
HOWARD YEZERKS! GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 12:. new paintings by Paul 
Shakespear. Also, Polaroid collages by John 
O'Reilly. 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston, Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries 
including Haitian painting, Cuna Indian Mola 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. 
Sept. 18-Nov. 27: “Jungle,” primitive art by 
David Saintus. 
JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), 
at the foot of John's St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m., eves. by appt. in Gallery East, 
works by James V. McGowan. 
JUD! ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: “New Works,” i 





oils, pastels, and watercolors. 
KELLMAN, VERNES & TRAPANI (227-9506), 71 
Charles Street, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-6 


KIKU SUI GALJERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Boston. Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
31: “Admiring the Moon,” Japanese prints from 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 2: “Void and Plastic,” oil paintings by Paul 
Minotto and mixed-media constructions by Chris 


Maxedon. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “French Carte de Visite Nude 
Photographs from the 1850s and 60s.” 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410) Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton 
St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Tues., Wed., till 9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Sept. 30- Oct. 9: “New Ex- 
posures,” photographs by Susan Eve Jahoda, 
Nicholas Johnson, Carole Starr Schein, Lisa 
Sherman, and James Weinstein. Reception 
Sept. 18, 2-4 p.m. Bond Gallery, 50 Sutherland 
Rd., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
exhibition of Mid-East peace posters by children, 
adults, and professional artists from around the 
world 


THE MARLBOROUGH GALLERIES (267-8350), 
165 Newbury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through ‘Sept. 21: “Gallery Arts,” 
featuring Alvar, Michel Henry, Dunlap, Roth, 
Kipness, Lennom. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Sept. 16-22: serigraphs from original stone 
paintings by Lu Hong. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Sept. 29: “Snakes, Houses, 
Rivers, and Plants,” sculptural art furniture and 
paintings by Kathy Johnson and Rob Gartzka. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing 
collection of works by Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Johns, Roy Lichenstein, and David Hockney. 
NEWBURY FINE ARTS (536-0210), 133 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sept. 
19-24: “3-D Constructions,” by James Rizzi. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Original works by 
French and American contemporary im- 
pressionists including H. Claude Pissaro, Bittar, 
David Garcia, and Jean Boyer. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Large Prints By 
Béston Artists,” featuring Jan Arbus, Leah De 
Prizin, Noami Ribner, and Randal Thurston. 
Reception Sept. 23, 6-9 p.m. 

NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 12: “Spirit Masks of the South 
Pacific,” masks from New Guinea and the South 
Pacific. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat.. 11 a.m,-5:30 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Ad Vice,” original 
advertising for cigarettes and liquor. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 
St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6p.m., Thurs. 
till 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Sept. 25: 
“Tribal Furnishings,” domestic furnishings and 
utilitarian objects from Africa and Asia. 
PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. or by 
appointment. Through Sept. 31: “Coats. and 
Jackets,” works by Elisa Van.Auken. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 & 
173 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through. Oct. 3: dye transfer photographs 
by Cary Wolinsky. Also, recent works by 
Alexander Anufriev. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 15: “The Space Between: 
New Work by liana Manolson:” 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE BUILDING (783-4879) 26 
Court St., Boston. Mon.- Fri 9 a.m.- 4:15 p.m. 
Through Sept. 29: photographs of the Early 
Learning, District A. 

SKYLIGHT GALLERY (426-0521), 52 Province 
St., one flight up, Boston. Mon.Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Sept. 30: works by Claude 
LaRosa. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 24: “Art 
to Wear: Contemporary Jewelry and Textiles." 
STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 15: “Fruits and Plowers of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: Three Cen- 
turies of Botanical Prints.” 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 1: new paintings by David Patterson. 

29 NEWBURY GALLERY (536-0290), 29 New- 
bury St. Boston. Daily 11:30 am.-1 a.m. 
Through Oct. 2: paintings and poetry by Ayad 
Gharbawi 


VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 1: “Two Man Exhibition,” 
works by Reynolds Beal and William Baxter 
Closson. 

WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed. 9:30 a.m.6 p.m., Thurs. 
9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 18 “Cityscapes,"by Grace Bentley- 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
1: paintings and drawings by David Kelley. 


MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Permanent 











for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 


Tues.-Sun. and Mon. vacation days and school 
holidays 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4.50, children age two and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. $1. Exhibit center 
sculpture, grandparents’ house, Japanese 
house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tues. through Fri. for ages nine to 14; also, open 


Eileen Doolittle. “Mind Your Own Business,” 

about bodies, health, and seif-knowledge. ‘The 
Estimating Game,” about guessing skills. “De- 
sign of the Times,” about the fundaments of 
design. “Moving Messages,” featuring elec- 
tronic message board. Through Sept.: “Back 
Stage at the Big Top,” exhibit about the circus. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 


Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 


(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Through Sept., open seven days 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Admission $3.25, children ages five to 12 $2.25. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of the three ships 
yt nee we ig and period museum. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Mass. 
school children admitted free. Revolutionary War 
artifacts, wood carvings, ship models, paintings, 
and prints in Boston's oldest public building. 
Historical talks given on the hour. 
BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Aug. 31; 1990: ‘Motif and 
Meaning: Neoclassical Decorative Arts in Ameri- 
ca." In the Children’s Gallery, through Jan. 15: 
“Bits and Pieces,” exploration of the way artists 
combine traditional media and found objects. 
Through Jan. 2: “Recent Acquisitions,” fiber, 
metal, wood, clay, and glass works from the 
museum's collection of contemporary crafts. 
Through Nov. 27: “Drawn to Pastel,” a group 
exhibition of pastel work by Gabrielle Barzaghi, 
Mela Lyman, Janet Monafo, Elizabeth Rickert, 
Susan Zeemen Rodgers, and Don Stinton. 
Through Dec. 4: photographs by Max Beicher of 
Americo Liberian architecture. Through Jan.: 
“Recent Aquisitions/Crafts,” featuring works in 
fiber , clay, and glass. In the Museum School 
Gallery, through Nov. 11: “Museum School 
Student Show,” various works by adults and 
children who attend Museum School classes. In 
the Back Space, through Nov. 13: work by Meryl 
Brater. 
CAMBRIDGE DISCOVERY (491-6278) leads 90- 
minute tours of Cambridge Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m., 
11 a.m., 2 and 3 p.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Tours leave 
from the information booth in Harvard Square. 
Tickets $4,.$2 children and seniors. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 1: “From One Moment to 
Another,” works by Charlotte Isaacs and Barbra 
Cohen. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
unger 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- 
cluding extensive collection of paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. 
CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(896-3867), Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, chil- 
dren six to 14 $1. Through Sept. 30: “Mostly 
Birds,” a joint exhibition by photogra- 
pher/naturalist Peter Trull and painter 
carver Stan Sparre. Through Nov. 30: 
American art and culture. Through Sept.: ' 
Creatures, or Bugs on the Back Door.” Oct. 1- 
4: “Earth Time- Nature Space,” photogra- 
phy by A.J. Parmenter. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), Rte. 
6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 
noon-§ p.m. Free. Through Oct.1: “Silent Art 


cated 


Auction,” oils, acrylics, pastels, watercolors, and 
drawings by 50 Cape 
CHESTERWOOD (413) 298-3579, Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $4, 
children 18 and under $1. Summer estate of 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoin 
Memorial. Through Oct. 16: 47 works of outdoor 
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Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to ore museum $4.50; 10% discount 
On admission to both museums on the same day 
($8). Nine hands-on “discovery rooms” in the 
children's museum. Exhibits on light and color, 


try 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (993-3361), 276 Gulf Ra., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3. Members and 
children under one admitted free. Free ad- 
mission to all 5-8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the 
month. Through November: “Bubbles,” exhibit 
on the things. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 23: ‘The Albert and June Lauzon 
Collection of Early American Blown Glass.” Also, 
“Robert Adam and Kedieston.” 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., 
Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Open Jun. 1 to 
Oct. 15. Admission $3, $1.50 children five-12. 
Home of the decorator/architect Ogden Codman 
Jr., displaying architectural features of Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival periods. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (426-2800), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children's 
Museum). Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. till 9p.m. 
Open Monday during schoo! vacations. Ad- 
mission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the 
elderly, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Recorded 
information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re- 
creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
daily. Permanent: ‘Smart Machines,” historic 
and modern overview of es 
robotics. Robot theater; call for schedule. 

Animals,’ sculptures 


9609), 200 Lexi 
a.m.=4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly. 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Old 


North Church, belongings of Emerson and 


Thoreau. 
CONCORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (369-5324), 129 
Main St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct: 15: 
photographs by David Kindler. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30.a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibit of 
the native American cranberry. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 


é 


County artists 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Merriam 


by 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991) is open Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat., Sun., holidays 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $1, free for children under 2. 
Zebras, antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. Ad- 
mission to Children’s Zoo $1. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 


FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
pect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. and Mon. 
holidays 10 am.-5 p.m. Open through mid 
October. Admission $5, seniors $4.50, children 
$1. Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
afternoon tea and Shaker delicacies are served 


founder, Clara Endicott Sears. Also, “Studied 
Moments: Paintings and Drawings of New 


England Birds.” 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), 


> p.m: artists talk with 


Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, children and the elderly $3. 
Guided walks Tues. at 10 a.m. Free. Through 
Oct. 25: guided walks are offered Tues. at 10 
a.m. 

GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Donation $3, $1 students and 
seniors. Permanent exhibit of art collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner. 

GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 


under 12. Federal mansion filled with American, 
European, and Oriental antiques, situated on 40- 
acres of cultivated fields, formal gardens, and 
woodlands. Through Nov. 15: “A Family of 
Painters and Patrons,” including portraits by 
John Si Copley, John Trumball, Gilbert 
Stuart, Johann Christian Rauscher, and John 
Johnston. 

GROPIUS HOUSE, 68 Bakerbridge Rd., Lincoin. 
Fri-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Call 
227-3956. Family home of the Bauhaus architect 
Walter Gropius. Designed in colladoration with 
Marcel Breuer, preserved as it was during the 
1960s, and furnished with original Bauhaus 
furnishings and works of art by Josef Albers, 
Joan Miro, Laszio Moholy-Nagy, and Henry 
Moore. 

HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
(489-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m., weekends by appointment. Through 
Sept. 30: photography by Janet Smith. Oct. 1-31: 
prints and monotypes by Helen Citron Boodman. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission: adults $3.50, seniors $3, and children 
six to 12, $2. A re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing a collection of Roman, medieval, and 
Renaissance art. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber|Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m., Sat., Sun., noon-4 p.m. Oct. 7- Feb. 
26: “The Ancient Arms of Isiam,” pieces from the 
15th-19th centuries originating in North Africa, 
the Balkans, and the Middle East. 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413) 774-5581, across 
from the Deerfield Inn, in the town center. Tours 
of period houses from the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and American art collections. All 
houses open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 14 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission for all 12 houses4{valid for two days) 
$7.50. Children six through 17, $4. Reservations 
recommended for group tours. In the Helen 
Geier Flynt Textile Museum, home-made and 
professionally produced lace from the 18th to 
20th centuries. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave.,.. Hull. Open..Sat.-Sun., noon-5 


"pom. Admission $1, children 50¢. Restored 1889 


lifesaving station and museum of South Shore 
maritime history, featuring exhibits of Boston 
Harbor shipwrecks. Breeches-buoy rescue de- 
monstration for group visits by appointment. 
Hands-on activities include radio room, watch 
tower, uniforms to try on. Ongoing: * “Storm of 
ag Also, “Hull Postcards.” 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART one. 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 11 
am.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission $4, 
students $2.50, children.under 14 and the elderly 
$1.50, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Nov.27: “The 


-BiNational: American Art of the Late 80s,” the 


work of 27 established. and emerging American 
@ftists. In the ICA Theater, Oct. 7- 23: “The 


Design of the Grip,” video installation by Bill 


Seaman. Special events as.foliows. Oct. 2 at 2 

with “Annette Lemieux and 

Robert Gobar. ‘Oct. 4 at 8 p.m.: lecture by Glenn 

Myrant on “Henri Langolis and the 
Francaise.” 


Cinematheque 
. .. INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 


(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daily 11 


- *@.m.-4.-p.m.- Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
’ famity,. Tennis. ‘memorabilia: Courts open to 


Public in season. 
JOHN F, KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
jumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


"© Aastnission $2:50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 


JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq.., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children. 

LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Canal 
Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. till 
8 p.m. Free. in the Visitors’ Center: ‘The City of 
Workers,” exhibit on the people and events that 
shaped the history of the city of Lawrence. Video 
presentation of the 1912 Bread and Roses 
Strike, performed by storyteller Jay O'Callahan, 
includes actual film footage of the strike. 
Replicas of textile machinery. 

LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., . Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 


poet. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(508-459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 25 Shattuck 
St., Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of 
canal system and water works. Park Visitor 
Center, 246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibits on labor, capital, and machines, and the 
history of the mills. Visitors may partake of free 
daily tours, by barge and trolley, on various 
themes; reservations required. in the Brush With 
History Gallery, through Oct. 1: “Low- 
mene State Forest: A Closer 


Look,” photography exhibit 

LYNN HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-598-1974), 
200 the Lynnway, Lynn. Open dawn to dusk. 
Free water taxi bound for the Boston Harbor 
Islands departs from the park on Wed., week- 
ends and holidays through Oct. 10. Taxi leaves at 
10 a.m. and returns at 6 p.m.; reservations are 
recommended. 


MAPPARIUM (262-2300), Christian Science 
Center, Norway St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat. and holidays 10 
a.m.-3:45 p.m., Sun. 11:15 a.m.-3:45 p.m. Glass 
globe of the world, 30-feet in diameter, con- 
structed of 608 panels of stained glass. 
MASS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Broadmoor Nature Center (655-2296), 280 Eliot 
St., South Natick. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 6-Nov. 9: paintings by 
Clare Walker Leslie. 
METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) 
offers free historical program on Georges Island 
as well as other activities. For information on 
ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. Also, 
Peddocks Island and Lovelis Isiand are open 9 
a.m. to sunset. Camping permits may be 
acquired by calling 727-5290. Tours of Fort 
Warren on Georges Island are offered at 11:15 
a.m. and 2:15 p.m. daily through Nov. 13. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
free on Sat. Ongoing: ‘Factory Labor: Shaping 
Work in America.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. tilt 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Tours for blind and visuailly-impaired visitors are 
available by reservation. Free walks through the 
museum during the week. Tues.-Fri.: Introduc- 
tory waiks through all collections take place at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walk" takes place at noon; “Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walk" takes place at 1 p.m. Sat.: 
Introductory walk takes place at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish takes place at 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Exhibits: 
Through Dec.: “Twenty Years of Tapestry 
Acquisition.’ Through Oct. 30: “John P. Axelrod 
Collection of Memphis: The Contemporary De- 
sign Group." Through Oct. 16: “Where Images 
Come From: Drawings and Photographs by 
Frederick Sommer.” Through Dec. 11: “Mum- 
cons and Magic: The Funerary Arts of Ancient 
‘ Through Nov. 27: “The BiNational: 
pn Art of the Late 80s.” Oct. 5-Dec. 31: 
paintings by Fritz High Lane. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun..1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6550), 33 Marrett Ad., Lexington’ Mon,-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 19, 1989: “Paul Revere: The Man Behind 
the Myth,” exhibit that celebrates the 213th 
anniversary of Revere’s ride and 80th an- 
niversary of the establishment of his Boston 
home as a museum. Through Jan. 15: “Face to 
Face: M.W. Hopkinsvand Noah North,” works by 
the two significant folk artists. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Exhibit halls are open Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Open Monday holidays 
and during school vacation. Call for discovery- 
room hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $4, 
children. four to 14 and the elderly’ $2.50. 
Admission to Omni Theater $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. Combination tickets cost $2.50 in 
addition to admission to exhibit halls, $2 for 
Children. and seniors. Permanent: sun lab; 
theatre of electricity (indoor thunder-and-light- 
ning shows daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 
p.m.), live animals, giant egg, medical-discovery 
room, human-body discovery ‘space. 
Through Nov. 27: “Return of the Dinosaurs,” 
giant, life-like replicas. Through Jan. 1: ‘ Boron 
Effects: The Science of Movie and T. 
Magic,” exhibit exploring the special oo 
techniques used in film and television. Omni 


8:30 and 10:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead 
Sun. at 8:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 5228140, 


Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Oct. 16: “Fabulous 
Fifties,” automobiles and artifacts. Also, “A 
Stately Retreat: The Anderson's Brookline 
Home." In the Filling Station, children 12 and 
under can create their own car with recycled 
materials, participate in a wall mural, and climb 
on a 1925 Model T Ford. 

NASHOBA VALLEY WINERY (779-5521), 100 
Wattaquadoc Hill Rd., Bolton. Daily 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. Wine tastings, self-guided orchard walks, 
and picnics are available. Tours are offered Fri.- 
Sun. Visitors may pick berries and peaches in 
season. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
89-foot whaling ship. Through Oct. 2: “New 
Bedford Watercolors, 1787-1987." Also, “Mas- 
terpieces of Mount Washington Art Glass.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $6, children four to 15 $3.50, 
senior citizens, the military, and students with ID 
$5. Admission discount of $1 applies Wed. and 
Fri. after 4 p.m. Ongoing: ‘Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan.” Through 1988: 
“Stars of the Sea,” exhibit on sea stars and 
Starfish. Daily sea lion and dolphin shows aboard 
the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND BONSA! GARDENS (653-6330), 
89 Pleasant St., S. Natick. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nursery and 
ongoing exhibit of itsy-bitsy trees. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 


SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
library and portrait gallery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (452-4207), 
ay Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
collection includes several specially-com- 
missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
antique quilts, and donations from members of 
New England Quilters Guild. Through Nov. 6: 

“First Quilt/Last Quilt, New England,” featuring 
works by quiltmakers from across the country. 

NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Interactive videos, 


tagne’ $ sculpture of Larry Bird. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Oct. 
4-30: “Paintings,” by Thomas Barren, Fay 
Grajower, and Arthur Yanoff. Also, ‘Dolls and 
Doll Furniture." Ongoing: ‘The Staff Collects," a 
display of playbills, American tin, Russian 
memorabilia, whales, elephants, hand-knit 
sweaters, embroidery, and more. 

Branch, 30 Hartford St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m. Through Oct.: “Watercolors” by 
Frances V. Merton and Mary Hoizwasser. 
Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St. New- 
tonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Oct. 1-29: “Collages” by 
Adria Arch. R Oct. 6, 7:30-9 p.m. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 
-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Adults $3, $1 children. Permanent collection of 
works by the artist. 

10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25 adults, 50¢: children, 75¢ 
seniors. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: Old 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362), Rte. 
20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. 
30. Admission $9.50 adults, $4.75 children ages 
six-15. Re-creation of 1830s New England. town: 
Ongoing: tavern sign exhibit, “Small Measure of 
Childhood Treasure” exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, Folk Art Gallery. The Emerson 
Bixby House, the village's newest exhibit — the 
19th-century home of a blacksmith +is open to 
the public this year. Through Jan.” 2," 1989: 
“Changing Times, Changing Lives: Women in 
Rural New England, 1790-1850,” exhibit of 
artifacts exploring how social, economic, and 
technological changes of the 1800s affected 
women. Special events as follows. Weekends, 
through Oct. 30; cider-making with costumed 


interpreters. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (369-4118), 399 Lexington 
Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-4:30 p.m. Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, the elderly $2.50, 
Children under 18 $1.50: Home of the Alcotts. 
Narrated tours daily April through October. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17: 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


for guided tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment May 15 through Oct. 15. House 
built in 1752 by New England family. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Square, Portland, ME. Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 students 
with ID and seniors, $1 children under 18. 


Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
seniors, $6 per family. Through Oct. 27: exhibit 
ing Boston Braves memorabilia, photos, 
and video of the 1948 worid series. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues. -Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 2: 
»" electron-microscopy photogra- 
phy. Through ‘Nov. 27: “Lasting Impressions: 
French and American Impressionism from New 
Museums.” 


England 
SPRINGFIELD SCIENCE MUSEUM 
(413-733-1194), State and Chestnut Streets, 
. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Oct. 2: “MicroScapes,” photographs 
taken with help from electron microscopes. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Guided tours Tues.- 


Thurs. at 10 a.m. 
uss 


MUSEUM (426-1812), 


Re-enactment of an 1912 ‘Charlestown town 
meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. Also, “A Promise of Permanency,” 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Jan. 
8, 1989: ‘Victorians and Moderns: New Acquisi- 
tions and Old Treasures.” Through mid October: 
“An American Sampler: Folk Art from the 
Shelburne Museum.” 

WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
mat ree gi erase uaa Park- 
ing $3. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Jul. 4. Admission 
$2, under 14, 75 cents. Permanent exhibit in- 
cludes doll collection and 17th-century house. 
Through Nov: 13: “Cut-ups,” exhibit of paper 
arts, including silhouettes, Oriental paper-cut- 
ting, scherenschnitte from private and mu- 
seum’s collections. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Through Oct. 2: “Printed from Wood: A 
Survey of Technique,” exhibit of relief prints. 
Also, the museum's Pre-Columbian collection 
has recently re-opened. Through Nov. 13: ‘The 
Hundred Flowers: Botanical Matifs in Chinese 


rhinoceros-horn objects. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 39 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Oct. 2 from 1 to 
6 p.m.: opening day ‘Family Day Celebration," 
includes ri 


Mon.-Fri. 9 aim.-5 p.m, Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 
10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 22: “Family Pictures,"’ photo- 





a.m.- pm., Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun.1-5 

p.m. Through Oct. 26: works by Clarissa Erving: ': 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 

lower level, Boston. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. .1-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
19th- and 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 

South St, Boston, Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30. p.m. 

Through Nov. 5: works by Eugene Atget and 
Abbott 


Berenice ; 

SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “Hands of the 
Believers," color photographs from Southeast 
Asia by Christine Gebhard. 


Cambridge. : 
Dennis Stein's photographs of local bands and 


musicians. 

VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. Sept. 
30-Oct. 29: photographs by poet Alien Ginsberg 
ee Dorfman. 





SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (235-1200) 

Horn Library Gallery, Babson Park, Wellesley. 
Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 18: “Children and War,” polaroids by Rene 





Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 


Mugar Memorial |.ibrary (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 











Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
April: a display of journalist Stewart Alsop's 
typescript notes documenting interviews with 
major policy makers.during the Vietnam War. 
Oct. 4-Aug.: exhibit celebrating the life of violin 
virtuoso Albert Spalding. 

BRADFORD COLLEGE (372-7161) 

Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
2: “European Explorations: Recent Paintings 
and Pastels by Ellen Yetvin.”’ 
BRANDEIS._UNIVERSITY 

Dreizter Gallery, Spingold Theater. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: photo- 
graphs of the classic British theatre by Donald 


Cooper. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 

David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
College St., Providence, RI. Mon.-Fri 11a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 1: 
paintings by Joan Snyder. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE 

Lilian immig Gallery (735-9794), 400 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 7: paintings and drawings by Jeff 
Hull. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Amold Arboretum of Harvard 

(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors' Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors's Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available. 
Maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

First-floor gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Oct. 
11: “The Great Longing: The Greeks of Astoria,” 


Sige nee a 
1-5 p.m, Aamocten 69% 


Mon.-Fri. 9a.m.5 p.m. Through Sept. 30: paint- 
ings by Sonja Holzwarth Maneri 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m 


Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 11: 
Napoli,” architectural designs for the city of Na- 


ples. 
Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
construction of ships. 

List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 7-Nov. 27: 
“Nancy Spero: Works Since 1950,"’ mixed-media 
works. Also, “The Bear in the Marketplace: 
Anticommunism and Patriotism in ~ Recent 
American Advertising,” mixed-media installation 
by Richard Bolton. Also, ‘* Visual Impressions of 


MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, “Math in 3D: 


Through Dec. 3: 


“Progetti Per 


birthday cards sent to Walter Gropius on his 60th 
and 70th birthdays, many by important 20th- 
century artists. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: 
works by African-American artists in residence. 
Also, “Contemporary Fused Glass and Draw- 
ings,"" works by Diane Wignall. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
am ie p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
m. Through Sept. 30: paintings by Noa Hall. 
Oct. 3-28: “Life in North Georgia,” paintings by 
Linda Anderson. Reception Oct. 3, 5-7 p.m. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE (495- 8647) 59 ‘Shepard 
St., Cambridge. 
Hilles Library, Mon.- Fri 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 7: “At Home,” recent paintings by Valerie 
Moylan. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. 
Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Week- 
ends by appointment. Through Sept. 30: paint- 
ings and sculptures by Judith Shah and Sally 
Russell. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 
seniors, 25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through 
Oct. 9: “The Arts of the East Asian Potter: 
Ceramics from China, Korea, and Japan.” 
Through Oct. 23: “The Facts of Life: Dutch 
Paintings from the 17th Century.” Through Jan. 


living in New England 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556), 352 
Lafayette St., Salem. 
College Library (745-9463). Mon.-Thurs. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-11 
p.m. Through Oct.: oil portraits by Sally Jackson. 
Winfisky Gallery (741-6439). Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat..Sun. noon-10 p.m. Oct. 13: 
“New Landscapes,” by Prilla Brackett. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, ext. 655) 
Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 9: “The 1988 Boit 
," annual exhibition of works in all 
media by returning students of the Museum 


School 

SIMMONS COLLEGE 

Trustman Art Gallery (738-2145), 4th floor, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 9: “Unveilings,” photographs by 
Lynn Stern. Gallery talk with Lynn Stern Oct. 3 at 


3 p.m. Through Oct. 16: works by Reinhold 
Naegele. Also, “Gertrude Jekyll: A Vision of 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SITY (999-8014) 

Gallery oneal yn Vi Building, Old 
Westport Road, North 

Mon.-Fri., noon-4 p.m. Through Oot 21: “Acts of 
Faith: Politics and the Spirit.” 

Atrium (999-8555) Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5. p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: ‘The Garden Series,” photo- 
graphs by Willard Traub. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 a.m. Through 
Sept. 30: MFA thesis exhibition of works by Kim 
Berman. 

Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 7: “Sanctuary: tity 90d 
to Covenant,” exhibit of documents, 
graphs, and books concerning the res 
Movement. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (203-486-420) 
William Benton Museum of Art, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 16: art-department faculty 
exhibit. Also, * ‘Thomas Hart Benton: An Artist in 
America.” 

UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 

Gallery 410 (452-5000, ext. 2872), Wilder St., 
Student Union Bldg. Tues.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 30: faculty exhibition. Also, 
contemporary Chinese brush painting by Wen 


Tang. 

UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-3670) 

Student Union Art Gallery, Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 30: “Eleni: Art from 
the Discarded,” sculpture created from found 


objects. Oct. 4-Nov. 6: “Art in the Dark: — 


Luminous Painting and Sculpture in the 1980s.” 
UMASS/MEDICAL CENTER (856-2297) 

Gallery, 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Sept. 30: paintings by 
George Fitch. Oct. 3-27: “A Children’s Art 


ARTS, 12 Highland St., Natick. 

Pooke Gallery (653-4312, x25), 12 Highland St., 
Natick. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 14: 
“Doxology Works,” works by Thomas Vinson. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 


Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“A Timely Encounter: Nineteenth-Century 
Photographs of Japan.” 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


GALLERY 
Towne Gallery(734-5200, ext. 217), 180 the 
Riverway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 1-4 
p.m,, Sun. 3-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: prints by 
Allan Rohan Crite. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

College Museum (413-597-2429), Williamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30: two site-specific works by Jeffrey 
Schiff. Through Oct. 10: “Maurice and Charles 
Prendergast,” works from the museum's collec- 
tion. 





toctober 3 


| Daybook and Turn 


1octonar 18 


{november 7 





SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
VISITING ARTIST SERIES 
AUTUMN, 1988 


1ANNE TRUITT, sculptor, author: 


15:30 pm /// tickets 4. 00/5. 50 


iJOHN CAGE, composer, artist 


'The 1988 Beckwith Lecture 
15; :30 pm /// free to the public 


‘JILL JOHNSTON, art critic for 


' Artin America magazine 
15 30 pm /// tickets 4.00/5.50 


for ticket information 
please call 
(617) 267-6100 x718 
all programs held in the 
Museum School 
Anderson Auditorium 
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Come to The Institute of Contemporary Art and the 
Museum of Fine Arts and see THE BiNATIONAL. A two part 
international exchange of contemporary work by 53 American 
artists. It will open your eyes and forever change your ideas 
about the boundaries of art. For more information call 
The ICA at 266-5151 or the MFA at 267-9377. 

PART 1: AMERICAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Sept.23 thru Nov. 27 at bath the MFA and The ICA 
PART 2: GERMAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Dec. 16thru Jan. ‘29 at both the MFA and The ICA 


IGA 
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se 
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Supported by grants from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, 
AT&T Foundation, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Museum of Fine Arts 


BiNATIONAL EVENTS: 
haere 


, THE DESIGN OF THE GRIP 


by Bill Seaman 
Get in the GRIP of Seaman's 


nine-channel/9 monitor video 


installation. 
Opens Oct. 7 - 6pm 








NEW. MUSIC 


J.A. DEANE 
with Bill Frisell & Terry Rolieri 


First in a series of 3 


Climb into a sonic environment with trombone, guitars & electronics. 
hexane Oct. 5 - 8pm tickets available attowerrecords 
ICA CINEMA presents 


FILM HISTORY AND THE HENRI LANGLOIS 


MUSEUM OF CINEMA 


Slide presen as by Glenn Myrent 
Tues., Oct. 4 


- 8pm 


And coming soon: 
THE MIDDLE EAST ON FILM 


Four Boston 


remiers 


opens Oct. 12 


EDUCATION 

REEL ART ART TREK 

Creative fun for kids. Visit artist studios in Boston 
starts Sat, Oct. 1 - 10am » Oct. 2 


FOR A FREE BROCHURE CALL 266-5152 





Institute of am Art, 955 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 
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DANCE UMBRELLA presents 


ro) BY-Talers1 


SECTION THREE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1988 


Jeremy Alliger, Director 
Tickets av cco at-all 
Ticketron loca Ss, Bostix, 
Out-of-Town Tic ckets, and 
Teletron 


Charge by Phone 
492-7578 


Order your tickets early ! 
Good seats go fast! 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


( EXPERIENCE THE UNEXPECTED! 


Suffolk University 

The Strand 

Cambridge Rindge and Latin High Sch 
The Strand 

oe” Multicultural Arts Center 


LIZ LERMAN Oct. 14, 15, 16 
VICTORIA MARKS Oct. 28, 29 
BETH SOLL Nov. 11, 12 
POOH KAYE Bec. 2, 3 
NICOLE MOSSOUX Dec. 16, 1 
THE NATIONAL - Nov. 18 & 19 
DANCE COMPANY OF SENEGAL 
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ONE NIGHT ONLY ¢ LIVE ON STAGE — 


DON AMECHE W.H. MACY 
KEVIN BACON MIKE NUSSBAUM 
GEORG STANFORD BROWN - AL PACINO 
LINDSAY CROUSE TOM PAXTON 
MICHAEL J. FOX ROBERT PROSKY 
DENNIS FRANZ CHUCK STRANSKY 
BOB GIBSON DONALD SUTHERLAND 

CHARLES HAID CHRISTOPHER WALKEN 


THE VIETNAM VETERANS ENSEMBLE THEATER COMPANY 


THE PIPES AND DRUMS OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
CITY OF NEW YORK EMERALD SOCIETY 


Ala ¢ ae! of AAC’ cwidl $t 19% con the sebjcc? - of cilhers audl ve terats 


DIRECTED BY DAVID MAMET PRODUCED BY PATRICIA WOLFT 


A BENEFIT FOR THE VIETNAM VETERANS WORKSHOP 
AT THE COLONIAL THEATRE—OCTOBER 10, 1988-8:00 p.m. 


FOR TICKETS CALL: (617) 868-4052 


TICKET PRICES: $500 Preferred seating—Post performance reception at The Charles Hotel 
$100 Preferred seating. $75 Mezzanine seating. $50 Balcony Seating. 
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PLAY BY PLAY. 











compiled by Bill Marx 








The Woman King 


AMERICAN BUFFALO. David Mamet ex- 
plores the perverse underside of the 
American Dream in this gritty 1977 drama, 
which follows the misadventures of three 
hapless conmen trying to heist a rare nickel. 
At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332), 
through October 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12, (See review in 
this issue.) 


) THE AMERICAN CLOCK: Arthur Miller's 


“panoramic mural of the 1930s,"" in which 
the characters “find their confidence and 
hope irrevocably changed by the crash of 
the. nation’s financial system,"’ opens the 
Huntington Theatre Company season. It's 
directed by Jackson Phippin. At the Hunt- 
ifgton Theatre Company, 264 Huntington 
Avénue, Boston (266-3913), through Oc- 
tober 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $13 
to $28. 

ANERCA. Theater piece that uses “‘pup- 
pets, dance, acting and shadow theater to 
explore and celebrate the rich traditions of 
Eskimo myth and metaphor." Developed 
by Maine's Figures of Speech Theatre and 
recently redirected by Philip Arnouit, artis- 
tic director of the Baltimore Theatre Pro- 
ject. Presented by Figures of Speech Thea- 
tre at Kemper Theatre on the Bradford Col- 
lege campus, Bradford (372-7461, ext. 
229), September 30. Curtain is at:8 p.m. 
on Friday. Tix $4.50; $3.50 for stidents 
and seniors; $2.50 for kids 5 to 12. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. The Bard’s bucolic 
romantic comedy features the thoroughly 
modern Rosalind, who hunts down her hunk 
in the leafy forest of Arden. This production 
kicks off the Merrimack Repertory Theatre's 
10th season. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , October 7 through Octo- 
ber 29, Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $11 to $18; $7 to $12 for students and 
seniors. 

BOKER MIME THEATRE. Boston-area 
debut of Israeli mime troupe directed by 
Yoram Boker, presenting “‘a collage of 
vignettes that explore the drama, humor, 
and conflict inherent in Jewish life in and 
ouside of Israel." Presented by the 
Levénthal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Ceftehat the Wasserman Auditorium, 333 
Nahanton Street, Newton (965-7410), 
October, 9, Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. “Tix. $13; $10 for students and 
seniors. *%\ 

BROADWAY BOUND. The third instaliment 
in Neil Simon's ‘autobiographical trilogy 
finds the playwtigh's wise-cracking alter 
ego back in Brighton Beach after World War 
ll, trying,his hand at ‘"adio-comedy writing. 
At the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366)\. though Octo- 
ber 9. Curtains at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matiriees on Thurs- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $22.50 to 
$27.50. (See review in this issue.) 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD. This is not a bad 
production, just a disappointment when you 
consider the estimable abilities of its 
perpetrators. Director Adrian Hall (utilizing 
a new translation by Michael Frayn) has 
brought little to the play; his treatment 
emphasizes the broad comedy and stints 
the pathos. As the aristocratic dreamers 
Lyuba and Gayev, Trinity stalwarts Barbara 
Orson and Richard Kneeland are childlike 
but not touching: there is too little shared 
vuinerability, too little us-against-the-crude- 
world about them. The one unabashedly 
good thing about these two is an open- 
hearted ability to love, and Hall emphasizes 
this in a production that, though lacking the 
all-important sense of foreboding and loss, 
brims with ensemble warmth. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242) , through October 9. Cur- 
tain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $24. 





CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. Qualified 
hoots and hollers for this very promising 
comedy troupe, whose intelligence and 
unusual mix of humor and pathos make up 
for some of its creakier sketches and an 
occasional lack of spit and polish. 
Presented by the Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , in 
repertory indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday (September 30 only) and Saturday 
(October 8 only) , and at 10: 15 on Saturday 
(October 1 only). Tix $11 to $14. 
THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON 
MAN-IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS. Pau! 
Zindel’s oft-produced comedy-drama fea- 
tures a monstrous mama who intimidates 
her sensitive daughters — one of whose 
science project actounts for the title. At the 
Performance Place, Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510) , October 6 through 22. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. 
FOOL FOR LOVE. Sam Shepard's agitated 
and athletic romance between a broken- 
down cowboy and his half sister. 
TheaterWorks’s Vincent Murphy directs. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), in ‘repertory 
through November 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday (September 30 only), at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday (October 1 only), 
and at 2 p.m. on Sunday (October 2 only) . 
Tix $12 to $15. (See review in this issue.) 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s iong-run- 
ning spoof of the commercial musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 
low-blow level. As always, the direc- 
tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer/impersonators, does some old and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 
more successful than others. But in general 
the show doesn’t get older, it gets better, 
with the most delightfully savage of the past 
stuff retained and augmented with fresh 
blood, drawn particularly from Les Mis- 
érables. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50. 
HENRY LUMPER. Israe! Horovitz tries to 
reel in the Big Bard in Henry Lumper, a 
rough-and-tumble waterfront .také. . on 
Shakespeare's glorious history plays, Hénry 
IV, Parts 1 and 2. The playwright's gallant 
quest excites even though he ends up alittle 
like Captain Ahab, clinging haplessly to the 
Moby Dick of playwrights. Particularly 
troublesome is Horovitz's fishy version of 
dockyard argot, which reeks of Clifford 
Odets, not the Swan of Avon. But if Henry 
Lumper is only a feisty sloop compared with 
the Elizabethan mother ship, the drama’s 
enjoyable on its own roughhouse terms, and 
despite director Grey Cattell Johnson's 
stodgy staging, there are some ship-shape 
performances. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099) , through October 9. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $16.50. 
HOTEL PARADISO. Feydeau and Desvai- 
liére’s ferocious farce follows the lewd 
adventures of upper-crust philanderers who 
end up making tracks rather than making 
whoopee. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), September 30 
through November 13. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $26. 
THE HOUSE OF HORROR. One-man 
show by acclaimed performance artist, sa- 
tirist, and erstwhile Bread-and-Puppeteer 
Paul Zaloom, who “examines the crass 
comic potential of toxic waste in a style 
that combines the outrageousness of a 
schlock-hdrrof movie with the incisive 
punch of an investigative documentary.” 
Continued on page 36 
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Contemporary Jazzat Newton 
Arts Center 


From New York 
Quartette Indigo with 
Akua Dixon Turre 
and Leroy Jenkins 
Saturday October 8, 8:00pm 
Newton Arts Center 
61 Washington Park 
Newtonville 
964-3424 
Just 15 min. from Boston! 


“This is an all too rare play, compassionate, demanding and sorrowful, 
that is capable of touching hearts and minds.” 


CITY LIMITS 
Boston Shakespeare 


presents 
The American Premiere 
of 
Observe the Sons of Ulster 
Marching Towards the Somme 
by Frank McGuinness 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 22 
BOX OFFICE 552-4800 
Robsham Arts Center, Boston College 





























All the 
world is 
a stage. 


But tickets are expensive, and your 
time is limited. Find out what's 
worth seeing, every week in 


‘Ht BUSTON 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 
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REVOLUTIONARY ACTS! 


Shawn Colvin 


with special guest Eric Wood 


Saturday, October 15, 8 pm 
Paine Hall & | @ 


TICKETS: $12.50 in advance, $13.50 at the door (general admission) 
Tickets at: New Words, Sandy's Music, Out-of-Town, Wood & Strings (credit cards by phone: 
641-2131), Arborway Video & Sound, Somerville Theater, ConcertCharge (49741 118), all Tick- 
etron outlets. By mail: Check, money order, MC/VISA, or Amex (with selfaddressed 
stamped envelope) to Revolutionary Acts! PO Box 606, Cambridge, MA 02238. 

For further information: (617) 661-1252. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL PRODUCTIONS 





























PAUL WINTER 
JUDY COLLINS 
BUSKIN & BATTEAU 
PATTY LARKIN 


A musical celebration 
of the wild world 
SYMPHONY HALL 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16th 8 PM 


S7 To benefit the 
Long Term Research Institute 
NX (617) 787-8000 


TICK OY, ASTER, 





















Randee of the Redwoods 
Wed. Oct. 12. Great Jazz!!! 
The Mark Isham Band 
Thu. Oct 13 Nu Wave A Capella 
The Bobs 
Fri. Oct. 14 The Incomparable 
Christine Lavin 
Sat. Oct. Celtic Music 
Harpists Sileas 
& The House Band 
Oct. 27 Sonic Youth 
Oct. 30 A Child's Halloween: 
Stories, Music & Animation 


Oct. 30 2nd City Comedy 


















Now Celebrating Our 











75th Season 
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Upcoming Films |Beaues 
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Paul Zatoom's 


The House of Horror 
The “genius of junk" and post-modern 
descendant of & Puppet Theatre 
presents a hilarious and scathing look at 
chemical spills and: nuclear waste. 

4 Performances Only! — i 
Sept. 29-30 at 8 Oct. 1 at 7&9:30 


' x 


Ni 





Eric Bogosian's 
Sex, Drugs & Rock 'n Roll 
"The Lenny Bruce of the 80's" 


Alec McGowen's | 
Shakespeare, Cole & Co. | 
Ends September 25! 











Sept. 23-24 at8 Sepi. 25 at 2 Oct. 4-7 at8 Oct. 8 at 7&9:30 





64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge « 547-8300 














Inaugural Season 
Professional Theater Company 





BRANDEIS REPERTORY CO 
Brandeis University, Waltham 


Rhinoceros 


By Eugene lonesco 


Wild Honey 


By Anton Chekhov 
adapted by 
Michael Frayn 


PLUS THREE PLAYS IN THE 
YOUNG ARTISTS SERIES 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


For Information 
& Reservations 





PAD. 
% . 4 


ie 617/736-3400 | 





from Johannesburg, South Africa 
The Vusisizwe Players 


A DRAMA IN THE LIFE OF THREE SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN 


You Strike the Woman, 
You Strike the Rock 











*A vibrance that bursts off stage..." 
The Weekly Mail, South Africa 


September 28 - October 2 at 8:00 p.m. 


C. WALSH THEATRE 
Suffolk University, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
Tickets $12. Out of Town Tickets, A Nubian Notion, Bostix & 
Concert Charge 497-1118 
For more information call 424-1411 


Presented by Watermelon Studio, inc. [Women in Theatre Festival] in association with Fund for a Free 
South Africa. Support provided by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts & Humanities, a state agency, 





Nov. 3 Le Mystere de 
Voix Bulgares 
Nov. 4 Feminist JoAnn Loulan 
plus much, much more! 
's start at 
SPSSSSSSSSSSSESSSEESSSESC SERS SES Si 
[SSSR Eee eeeees 
seeeeceegnas fea eseaaeens FSSC eaeeans 
[ee ceeeecuans Peeasaaene ) eeenaeaaeeun: 
On The Red Line as 1 
Ample Parking 4 7 07 dame as 
We're A se 
Ticketmaster Outlet ee 
Box Office Hrs se 
12-10pm M-F ss 
4-10pm Sat.Sun. : 
Box Office # 625-1 TRSRSSERRSSHSESSESESSESSeaees 
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The Wang 






1’ SUBSCRIBE NOW - SAVE UP TO 20%! 
elebrity Series. WBZ-TV. The Boston Phoenix. & 


~The Wang Center for the Performing Arts 
j present the 1988 - 89 


Dance 
Subscription Series 


American Premiere 


Moscow Classical Ballet 

Fri. & Sat. Nov. 4 & 5 - 8PM: Swan Lake 

Sun., Nov. 6 - 3PM: The Mischiefs of Terpsichore 
(includes highlights and spectacular pas de deux 


from celebrated ballets) 





Moiseyev Dance Compan 
Thurs. - Sat. Jan. 12.13 & 14 - 8PM 


i Sun. Jan. 15 - 3PM 












E>» Dance Theatre of Harlem! 


Sat. & Sun. April 15 & 16-2PM 


“ri. & Sat.. Feb. 17 & 18 - 8PM 
Sun.. Feb. 19 - 3PM 


20th Anniversary in Boston 
Alvin Ailey American 


Dance Theater 
Tues. - Sat.. April 11 -15- 





8PM 
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& The Foley, Hoag, & Eliot Foundation 


SEAT LOCATIONS 
AND SERIES PRICES 
Orchestra | $104.00 
(Rows C- GG), Dress Circle 
Mezzanine. Balcony | i 
*\ Orchestra I! $92.00 
~ (Rows HH- PP), Balcony I 
_. Orchestra II] $74.00 
(Rows QQ-UL), Balcony II! 
Balcony I¥ $58.00 
’ , aa 
| PERFORMANCE SCHEDULE: 
| CHOOSE YOUR SERIES AND YOUR DATES! 
| ‘Series | Moscow Baliet Moiseves Hartem Alvin Niles 
| Schedule 
| Series 4 | Fri hve. Nov. 4 | Fri. be, Jan. 13 fri. Eve. Fed. 17 Fri. bee. Apr. 14 | 
Series B | Sat. Hye, Nov. $ | Set. Hive. Jan. 14 Sat. Fre. Feb 1M | Sat. Hee. Apr. 18 _| < 
Series ( Sun. Vat. Nov. 6] Sun. Viet. Jan. 1S Sun. Viet. Feb. 19 | Sun. Vat. Apr. 16 
Series 1)*| Fri. Eve. Nov. 4 | Thurs. bve. Jan. 12 Fri, Eve. Feb. 17 Tues. ve. Apr. tt 
Series t Sat. tye. Nov. S | Sat. bee. Jan. 14 Sat. bve. Feb. 18 | Wed. bre. Apr. 12 
Series t | Fri. Eve. Nov. 4 | Thurs. Eve. Jan. 12 Fri. Eve. Feb. 17 Thurs. Eve. Apr. 13 
Series | Sun. Maat. Nov. 6] Sun. Vint. Jan. 15 | Sun. Mat. Feb. 19] Set. Mat. Apr. 15 
Evening performances at § pm. Moscow. Moiseyes. Harlem Sunday matiness at 3 pon 
Alin Ailey Saturday & Sunday matinees ai 2 pm 
° Opening Nigh werk 
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Ferformng Arts 











WHAT'S 
CULCHA? 


We've got 
the ANSAH! 


The Boston Phoenix 
Performing Arts 
Section 








Call 266-3913. 
_ Through October 16 only. 
Theatre Company 
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UMORELA 
Jeremy Alliger 


Director 





Liz Lerman/Dance Exchange 
and 


Dancers of the Third Age 
October 14,15—8pm © October 16—3pm 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Tickets: $12, $10.50 available at all Ticketron locations, 
Bostix, Out-of-Town Tickets, and Teletron. 
Charge by Phone « 492-7578 


Friday, Sept. 30 « Music 
Boston Lyric Opera 
Portrait of Manon/Therese 
Now thru Oct. 1 * Theater 
American R 


Now thru Oct. 10 e Comedy 
Club Cabaret 
Big Ed 
Now thru Oct. 15 * Theater 
mn Door theater 
Woman King 
Ongoing Theater 
‘Park Plaza Terrace Room 
Forbidden Broadway 





VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HAL 
723-5181 ~~ BON 




















BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 





Elaine Bauer and Fernando Bujones, photo by John Burke 


For Season Tickets, call 542-1 323 ( Monday-Friday, 1Oam-4 pm). Good Seats Available. 


All sales final 





Continued from page 34 

The appearance is part of the American 
Repertory Theatre's festival of satirical sub- 
versives. Presented by the American Re- 
pertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300) , 
through October 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m on 
Friday and at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $14 to $28. 

LYDIE Part of John (House of 
Blue Leaves) Guare'’s Obie-winning lyrical 
trilogy, Lydie Breeze is about why utopias 
fail and how we reassemble our lives after 
disillusionment, betrayal, and violence have 
shattered our dreams. Leavened with the 
eccentric, cascading poetry of Guare’s 
dialogue, Lydie Breeze, which is set on 
Nantucket in the years after the Civil War, is 
also a dream for actors. But though the 
Alley does well by the script’s humor, when 
it calls for drama the actors tighten their 
jaws and out spews melodrama. At the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through October 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students and 


seniors. 
MARTHA MITCHELL, A MONOLOGUE. 
Rosanna Yamagiwa’s sympathetic portrait 
of the Watergate martyr. Presented by 
Playwrights’ Platform at the Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Road, Bright- 
on (782-6032), October 1. Curtain is at 2 
p.m. on Saturday. Free. 

MY LIFE IN ART IN CHURCH BASE- 
MENTS. Geralyn Horton's auto- 
biographical play is based on her ex- 
periences “performing dramas in church 
basements”’ over the past two decades. At 
the Medford Public Library, 111 High 
Street, Medford (395-7950), October 4. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday. Free. 
NCISES OFF. Michael Frayn’s sidesplitting 
farce. depicts an unravelling road-show 
production of a British sex farce from both 
onstage and off, and in both locales 
desperation not only reigns, it pours. A co- 
production of the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre Company and the Merrimack Re- 
pertory Theatre, directed by Michael Al- 
losso. At the Worcester Foothilis Theatre, 
074 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), October 6 through 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $11 to $14.50. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the'trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number. inadvertently by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-schoo! 
grads seem io get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly-shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OBSERVE THE SONS OF ULSTER 
MARCHING TOWARDS THE SOMME. 
The American premiere of Frank McGuin- 
ness’s award-winning historical drama, an 
examination of the troubles in Northern 
Ireland through the eyes of a Protestant 
regiment heading to its death in the 
trenches’ of World War |. BSC Artistic 
Director Tina Packer directs. Presented by 
the Boston Shakespeare.Company af the 
Robsham Theater Arts Center at Boston 
College, Newton (552-4800) , through Oc- 
tober 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15; discounts for students 
and seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
RELATIVELY SPEAKING. Since Alan 
Ayckbourn leaves sex out of his sex farces, 
the Nickerson Theatre doesn’t have to 
worry about pumping libido into this com- 
edy, which is an early example of the 
playwright’s ingeniously built laugh-ma- 
chines. But a production does have to put 
some idiosyncratic comic meat on the 
geometric bones of Ayckbourn's plots and 
dialogue, or his plays will turn into skeletal 
sitcoms — and this otherwise likable 
Staging simply isn’t beefy enough. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through October 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2.p.m. on Saturday (October 
1) and Sunday. Matinee on Saturday 
(October 8) at 4 p.m. Tix $14 to $17. 
SATURDAY AT THE CUT WN’ WAVE. 
Staged reading of rew comedy by Karen 
Schneiderman: Presented by Theatre in 
Process at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-6789) , October 8 
and 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 
at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 

SAVAGE IN LIMBO. Starting with Eugene 
O'Neill, the neighborhood liquoring hole has 
been a staple of the American theater, but 
not all God's barflies got wings. And in John 
Patrick Shanley's Savage in Limbo, it’s the 
mouths that do the flapping as a quintet of 
Brooklyn bibbiers fight the savages within 
and try futilely to make contact — less with 
one another than with their yearnings 
toward change. It’s all three parts bathos to 
one part Brandy Alexander, but the Biack- 
burn production, under Jack Gale's direc- 
tion, is well acted. At the Blackburn Theater 
Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410), through October 2. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8.50 to $12.50; 
discounts for students and seniors. 

SEX, DRUGS, AND ROCK 'N ROLL. Per- 
formance artist Eric (Talk Radio, Drinking 
in America) Bogosian, “the ee 
laureate of alienation,” presents another 


part of the American Repertory Theatre's 
festival of satirical subversives. Presented 





by the American Repertory Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), October 4 
through 8. Curtain is-at 8 p.m Tuesday 
through Friday, and at 7 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $17 to $28. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $20. 

A SUGGESTION OF MADNESS. The 
latest piece from risqué performance artist 
Karen Finley — not a one-woman show with 
vegetables but a real play — features a 
“tawdry housewife tormented by the 
feminist debate and oppressed by her 
husband and daughter."’ At the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Anderson 
Auditorium, 230 The Fenway, Boston 
(267-6100) , September 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday. Tix $6 to $8. 

SUNDAY ON THE ROCKS. Promising 
local playwright Theresa Rebeck ‘tackles 
the absurdity of love and relationships”’ in 
this contemporary comedy. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), in repertory October 4 
through October 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $15. 

THOSE WERE THE DAYsn A new musical 
revue that celebrates the ‘‘good old days of 
Scolly Square." Af the Wilbur Theatre, 246 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-1988), 
through October 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $33.50 to $37.50 (includes 
lunch or dinner, catered by Averof Grill at 
the Wilbur); discounts for students and 


seniors. 
TOUCHING SPARKS. Staged reading of a 
new comedy by Michael Sulsona. 
Presented by Playwrights’ Platform at the 
Massachusetts College of Art, 621 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston (254-4482), Octo- 
ber 9. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Free. 
TOUR DE FORCE. Worid premiere of latest 
touring production from the Boston—based 
Chamber Repertory Theatre is a dramatic 
anthology of short stories, including Poe's 
The Fall of the House of Usher, Saki's The 
Mouse, Ambrose Bierce’s Occurence at 
Owl Creek Bridge, and O. Henry's The 
Ransom of Red Chief. Pertormance geared 
to high-school students. Presented by 
Chamber Repertory Theatre (542-9155) at 
John Hancock Hall, Ha Place, Bos- 
ton, October 3 and 4, and at New England 
Life’ Hall, 225 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
October 5. Curtain is at 10:30 a.m. Monday 
through Wednesday. Tix $7.25; available 
only in advance. 
WHAT THE BUTLER SAW. The Lyric 
Stage brings back last season's successful 
production of Joe Orton’s final frenzied 
farce, and the show’s like a gatling gun 
roaring out of control — the rampaging 
performers boom like a battery of loose 
cannon. in this raunchy context, actors who 
are normally just in a rut are rutting like 
crazy. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through October 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 
WILD HONEY. The Boston premiere of 
British playwright Michael Frayn’s free- 
wheeling adaptation of an early Chekhov 
comedy, which-the Russian author left, 
untitled, in a bank vault.. Presented by the 
Brandeis Repertory Company at the 
Theater, Brandeis University, 
Waltham (736-3400), in repertory through 
November 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on Wednesday (press 
opening), at 8.p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, at 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 5 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday (October 8 only) . Tix $13 to $25. 
THE WOMAN KING. A new musical by the 
gifted local pianist and composer, Brad 
Ellis. Presented by The Open Door Theatre 
at the Church of Saints Luke and Margaret, 
40 Brighton Avenue, Aliston (232-5880) , 
through October 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8. (See 
review in this issue.) 
YANKEE SEE, YANKEE DO. Supposedly 
“an Offbeat, irreverent look at how New 
Englanders act and think,’’ this satiric revue 
is longer on new songs and new skits than 
on New England — though the range of the 
comedy troupe, which boasts newcomer 
(and gifted physical comedian) Anne 
Jorgenson in addition to regulars Marilyn 
Rupar (the troupe’s best vocal talent), 
John Schrank, and Stan Gill, makes up for 
its limited local lampooning. As does the 
troupe's surefire mix of contemporary and 
archaic insanity, which neatly and hilarious- 
ly skewers everyday indignities. At the 
Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
Somerville (628-9575), in repertory in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 
Friday (October 7 only) and Saturday 
(October 1 only), and at 10:15 p.m. on 
Saturday (October 8), with a 3 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. 
YOU STRIKE THE WOMAN, YOU STRIKE 
THE ROCK. The Vusisizwe Players, a 
heralded stage company from South Africa 
(associated with the Market Theatre, which 
brought us Woza Albert! and Born in the 
RSA) , performs a drama that tells “the true 
story of black womens’ struggle for per- 
sonal survival and their determination to 
fight apartheid’s inhumanities."" Presented 
by Watermelon Studio, inc., in association 
with the Fund for a Free South Africa, at the 
C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk University, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (497-1118), 
through October 2: Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $12. 
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THIS WEEK 


* kk Jane’s Addiction, NOTHING’S 
SHOCKING (Warner Bros.). Singer Perry 
Farrell fronts Jane’s Addiction with a 
whorish, showboating pride that confounds 
ambition and pretension. Which doesn’t 
mean that the band’s not smitten with the 
unexhausted possibilities of hard rock. The 
quaint acoustic guitar wedged puckishly 
inside the ongoing roar of “Ocean Size"’ 
sets up a pounce back into amplified 
disfigurement. But Jane’s Addiction use 
acoustic interludes as parody, moments of 
ersatz sincerity in the midst of sniper fire. 
Van Halen’s tone of super-efficient overkill 
and their recent rebuff of humor so set the 
standard for arena rockers that any group 
able to poke fun and grow incensed in the 
same set is welcome. A notable break from 
the irony is “Ted, Just Admit It,” a 
disjointed tour through sampled broadcast 
voices and clashing din that leaves Farrell 
stranded alone, screaming ‘Sex is violent!” 
as a serial killer's primordial hit parade; the 
drum calls fold into guitar gales, and the 
idea that nothing is shocking gets shouted 
down, choked, and indignantly refuted. 
**kk*kPere Ubu, THE TENEMENT 
YEAR (Enigma). There was precious little 
reason to predict that this comeback LP 
would be anywhere near as all right as you 
hoped it would be, but a six-year layoff 
apparently boosted the original art-punk 
band’s regard for its primordial mores: The 
Tenement Year proves as fine as any Ubu 
record, indeed the culmination of many of 
their early impulses: As you listen to the 
album, singer David Thomas is likely to 
suggest yet another solo instrument (an 
oboe or a musette?) nestled in the tangle of 
shifting rhythms directed by bassist Tony 
Maimone and drummers Chris Cutler and R. 
Scott Krauss. “ Synthesizer-player Alien 
Ravenstine is the other virtuoso: on deck, 
and just how yeasty and free-wheeling he, 
guitarist Jim Jones, and that rhythm team 
are feeling of late can be sampled in: the 
tingling jams of “George Had a‘Hat"’ and 
“Talk to Me."’ “The most dead-on 
souridtrack to latter-day urban decay avail- 
able. s 

*& KRAMONESMANIA (Sire). For the 
ignoramuses who have missed the first, 
longest-lasting, and last-standing '70s punk 
rockers, this double LP is useful. Though if 
those benighted fans were smart, they'd go 
ahead and buy Joey and the boys first four 
albums plus the single ‘Bonzo Goes to 
Bitburg'’" and garner unadulterated 
pleasure. For those who have that material 
already, this is just another stall to buy time 
in a fading career, or contract-filling fodder. 
What the Ramones’ faithful need is a 
collection of choice B-sides (“Go Home, 
Ann’), silly throwaways from non- 
Ramones LPs (“Chop Suey"), and, most 
importani, the demo tapes that landed them 
the chance to kick off a new pop movement 
in 1976. 

xkk Steve Turre, FIRE AND ICE 
(Stash). After 15 years on the jazz scene, 
through periods when interest in trom- 
bonists was so slight that he doubled on 
electric bass, Steve Turre has begun to 
show up everywhere (Lester Bowie's Brass 
Fantasy, Max Roach Double Quartet, the 
band on Saturday Night Live) . Fire and ice, 
his second LP, takes material from the pop- 
and-bop mainstream and applies a more 
defined and original ensemble sound. One 
of Turre’s goals is to play hard, for which the 
formidable Cedar Walton/Buster 
Williams/Billy Higgins rhythm section is well 
Suited; at the same time, the augmentation 
of that quartet with four strings makes the 
music fuller and by no means stilted. ‘Mood 
Indigo’’ reaffirms that tfe trombonist can 
still animate material less imaginative play- 
ers have worn threadbare, though a bit 
more originality in choosing material would 
be weicome. 


PREVIOUS 


*** King Sunny Adé and His New 
African Beats, LIVE LIVE JUJU 
(Rykodisc). The Nigerian juju master's new 
release showcases one of the triumphant 
US-return dates with a digital recording 
made in Seattle. Here are all the trademarks 
of live juju — joyous choral interplay by Adé 
and his four male back-up singers, weaving 
guitar lines, curling pedal-stee! and syn- 
thesizer melodies, and, most of all, fierce, 
layered, percussion jams with Rasaki 
Aladokun’s nimble talking drum dominating 
the mix. To record such a thicket of loud 
and soft, acoustic and electric music is a 
formidable challenge. Live does well by any 
standard. It's crisp and spacious, true to 
Adé's live sound, which is heavier on 
percussion and lighter on guitar and vocals 
than the band's studio work. The only 
problem with the new LP is that there’s not 
enough of it. It telescopes a two-hour show 
into barely half that and leaves you waning 
versions of especially fluid numbers that 
invite jamming like “Ja Funmi’ and “The 
Message."’ 

* & kK Everything But the Girl, IDELWILD 
(Bianco y Negro/Sire). This duo's /diewild 
is about the determination to make do in a 
homeiand that’s far from perfect — 
Thatcherite England — so Everything But 
the Girl are hardly your typical young 
London cranks. Singer Tracey Thorn sums 
up her subject;‘and her sensibility in 











“Lonesome for a Place | Know," in which 
she sings as someone forgiving England 
while she’s on holiday in Florence: “‘I hate 
what it’s become, but in my bones I'm 
lonesome for a piace | know." Thorn is a 
singer as indebted to Julie Andrews as 
Dusty Springfield. Now she sheds the vocal 
overreaching that once registered as affec- 
tation; her woodwindish reassurances and 
worries glide as often as they sigh. 

* & 'hRick James, WONDERFUL (Warn- 
er Bros.). Funkster Rick James peaked too 
soon. A decade ago he threw together 
James Brown with freakout guitars and 
George Clinton with low-minded rationality 
and called it ‘punk funk."’ Back then; he 
had a leg upon Prince in the fusion process. 
But that was back then. Since then, there 
have been rumors of general life crisis and 
the fact of artistic crisis. His debut away 
from Motown traverses familiar terrain — 
lotsa songs about sex, simple-minded 
grooves that get stretched beyond their 
limitations, all self-produced with the same 
one-man-band intensity. James's macho- 
supremacy bit in his songs is equaled only 
by his annoying tendency to let his female 
compatriots go uncredited even on duets: 
rapper Roxanne Shanté gets mention only 
at the end of a long thank-you list on the 
inner sleeve, though she's central to the 
song's effectiveness. ‘“‘Loosey’s Rap,” 
brings Shanté out for the role-reversal duet: 
male supplicant-gossiper introducing 
female power broker. 

**k*kMarti Jones, USED GUITARS 
(A&M). This marks singer. Jones's third 
collaboration with producer Don Dixon. 
Jones: sings for everybody, and Used 
Guitars is the aloum that demonstrates that 
best. Tellingtales about the cad in Graham 
Parker's “You Can't Take Love for Grant- 
ed'’ — the most lucid track she and Dixon 
have ever done — the vibrant Jones sounds 
like someone you want to be cornered by at 
a party. On John .Hiatt'’s “if | Can Love 
Somebody,”’ she threads the pop facility of 


her folky, sensuous voice through Sonny + - 


Landreth's arching dobro lines. Like a lot of 
Carolina*neopop, Used Guitars takes pride 
in its “‘disposability,’’ which can be a virtue, 
though not as often as advocates imagine 
— whatever, Jones is too penetrating to 
hang around in the style any longer. 

* * kK Lonnie Mack, ROADHOUSES AND 
DANCE HALLS (Epic). This is the third LP 
Mack, rock's great lost guitar hero, has 
recorded since he rebounded with Strike 
Like Lightning three years ago, and it may 
be the pick of the three. Much of the writing 
here is semi-autobiographical: the frankly 
rocking “Too Rock For Country, Too 
Country For Rock and Roll" aptly describes 
Mack's career vacillations, and the soul 
ballad ‘‘Hard Life’ takes its details from 25 
well-remembered years on the unending 
road, without romanticizing it too much. At 
47, Mack still delivers the wham as a player, 
singer, and bandleader, immune to trends 
and ready to play hard. 

*& & & kRoy Orbison, FOR THE LONELY: 
A ROY ORBISON ANTHOLOGY, 
1956-1965 (Rhino). The back catalogue of 
adolescent-angst master Orbison has been 
as much of a mess as his characters for too 
long. Orbison has rebounded recently, and 
now we have For the Lonely, a double-LP, 
24-track anthology of original recordings, 
for both Sun and Monument, bolstered by 
an unusually clear and unobtrusive remixing 
and remastering job. By placing four of 
Orbison's raucous 1956-'57 Sun tracks 
beside his more mannered Monument 
highlights, compilers James Austin and 
Gary Stewart make his move to the 
Nashville label sound like an extension of his 
Sun sound, not a contradiction. For the 
Lonely offers a broad selection, from his 
characteristic teen melodramas to the 
occasional aggressive stomper like “‘Work- 
in’ for the Man."’ You hear the sweeping 
arrangements in ballads like “Blue Bayou'’ 
and “it's Over’ as truly serene. Then 
Orbison’s voice wanders in and you hear 
ravagement. (Consumer warning: the CD 
sacrifices six songs, some of them crucial, 
even though all 24 cuts could have easily fit 
on one disk.) . 

*k*k%Sam Phillips, THE IN- 
DESCRIBABLE WOW (Virgin). Sam (née 
Leslie) Phillips is a Southern Californian 
who works with producer T Bone Burnett. 
Phillips, who overcomes her thin tones with 
a big will to communicate, seems more 
interested in the voice as pure sound. Near 
the end of The indescribable Wow, in the 
choruses of ‘‘What You Don't Want To 
Hear,’’ she finds a place to shine: winding 
up her words, she throws fast balls against 
the guitars and rhythm section, and you 
can't imagine her feet still on the studio 
floor. Van Dyke Parks shows up to heip 
arrange “What Do | Do,"’ in which Phillips, a 
shade scratchy, conjures a sense of a 
questing soul bolstered by acoustic guitar 
strumming and judiciously placed strings. 
On other tracks, she gives odd turns and 
twists to rock and countryish torch songs. 
The indescribable Wow is like California girl- 
pop commissioned by the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame. But Phillips lends the project a 
sweetness and glint all her own 
*&kKSPOOKIE (Columbia). What 
makes this sieeper debut by an enigmatic 
LA performer sound so strange is its unlikely 
marriage of vintage rock and soul, Broad- 
way showtunes and Brill Building pop 
Although Spookie’s homelessness makes 
his story chillingly of its time, it also provides 
a glib explanation of his quirks: outcast man 


makes outcast ‘music. Spookie has con- 
structed his own idiosyncratic history. of 
pop. For him, the key figures seem to be 
Louis Jordan, Chuck Berry, Roy Orbison, 
Johnny Mathis, and Prince. in his skewed 
fashion, Spookie is a pop traditionalist, 
though he never just apes styles. What other 
rock-and-roller has written about the 
rugged emotional terrain of high school with 
as much respect and concern for getting the 
details right as Spookie does? This is Chuck 
Berry territory, and Spookie knows it. He 
also understands what was most special 
about classic Orbison, whose penchant for 
romantic fatalism he emulates. Anyone who 
can get worked up over a love fantasy about 
someone who doesn’t even know he exists 
— as Spookie does in ‘‘Cindy’’ — has a lot 
to say to Roy. And to pop fans. 

** * “Bruce CHIMES OF 
FREEDOM (Columbia). This EP offers four 
live cuts, with artist's royalties going to 
Amnesty International. Particularly intrigu- 
ing here is the distanced affection Spring- 
steen shows for ‘‘Born To Run."’ By turning 
it into a familiar tale he can tell with just a 
guitar, he -rediscovers the song's. sturdy, 
kinetic plot. But he's telling a story about a 
story he wrote in his youth, not the story of 
his youth itself. “‘Tougher Than the Rest’’ 
rips the tensions found in the Tunne/ of Love 
version wide open. The performance is 
corroded with doubt and wiggy swings of 
self-contradiction. Bob Dyin has the last 
word in Springsteen's cover of “‘Chimes of 
Freedom."’ As Dylan's grand catalogue of 
the oppressed builds, Springsteen pulls the 
E Street Band up with him until the mission 
of liberation takes on the starry-eyed and 
laughing quality the lyrics wish on it. After a 
Sudden hush, Springsteen carries the climax 


*@f the tune with little more than his, Patti 


Scialta’s, and Nils Lofgren’s voices. ~; 
kkk: Various Performers, FOLK- 
WAYS: A VISION SHARED (Columbia), 
As founding fathers of the folk: strairj.in 


“popular. music; Woody Guthrie and Lead- 


belly are the original true-grit boys. For 4 


‘g@neration that surely needs its awareness 


of the two. songwriters raised, one of the 


« glories of A Vision Shared is that they point 


up the restless, joyous variety of styles to 
Which they set their hands. Leadbelly ‘is 
under-represented on A Vision Shared five 
songs to nine, yet Sweet Honey in the Rock 
turn the scorch of the work song “‘Syivie"’ 
into a dignified plaint, and Taj Mahal gives a 
Straightforward reading to ‘Bourgeois 
Biues."’ Bruce Springsteen's ‘‘| Ain't Got No 
Home" and “Vigilante Man’ stand out 


“amiong the Guthrie treatments, in. part 


because they're eerie. In “Vigilante Man," 
Springsteen slyly highlights the fire-and- 
brimstone dread sniffing around the edges 
of many Guthrie songs. And the flashes of 
mourning and the unadorned pleading 
Springsteen scatters through “! Ain't Got 
No Home" boost the chill of realizing that 
Guthrie’s lament hasn't aged at all. 
*&k:Neil Young, THIS NOTE’S FOR 
YOU (Reprise). in the ‘80s, Neil Young has 
presented himself as a reconstructed hard 
rocker, a heavy-metal hammerhead, a 
synth-pop maven, a rockabilly retread, a 
born-again country singer, and now, a 
Jimmy Reed-derived bluesman. Most of 
This Note’s for You shuttles; the remaining 
tracks offer his characteristic escapades in 
pathology, yet seem extensions of an after- 
midnight hard-times attitude. Young and the 
Biuenotes can also stretch the 12-bar form 
admirably, but Young started off as a 
Canadian folkie who later extended his 
reach to outright rock and roll, so his move 
into the blues is more studied and less likely 
than some previous stops. Young’s quiver- 
ing tenor is about as white as a voice can 
sound, but he seems comfortable with blues 
shouts. Orr a stampede like “Ten Men 
Workin’,”’ you can hear him enjoy testing 
the tones on his musical palette. He knows 
what his bounds are, he knows what he 
can't do, so he tries to cram the part of the 
canvas he can paint with as much as 
possible. 





CLASSIC 


*& kk K WILLIE NILE (Arista, 1980). This 
ferocious New York folkie-turned-rocker got 
overhyped and turned sour so quickly it's 
easy to forget how sure and tempestuous 
his debut was. With his blustery band — 
guitarists Clay Barnes and Peter Hoffman, 
bassist Tom Ethridge, and drummer Jay 
Dee Daugherty — constantly prodding him 
to play harder, faster, louder, rougher, a 
resourceful Nile shouts and sways through a 
collection of cavernous rockers. From the 
kick-off 12-string jangle of the hardheaded 
love song “Vagabond Man’’ through wry 
chuckles like “She's So Cold’’ to the minor- 
key rumble of the epic finale “Sing Me a 
Song,” Nile invests each line — and each 
character — with enough awareness and 
detail that every moment matters to us as 
well as him: the writing is so tight that the 
removal of just one phrase would break 
each song. Nile had a folkie’s heart 
(“They'll Build a Statue of You” is a vin- 
tage early-Dylan-derived putdown) , but he 
also had a rocker's head — and legs. Per- 
haps a backlash was inevitable: he arrived 
such a full-biown talent he seemed unreal 
(Arista let Willie Nile and its follow-up, 
Golden Down fal/ out of print soon after 
Nile filed for bankruptcy to get out of his 
record deal, but you can find them around 
cut-out and used pretty easily.) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 






tILM LISTINGS 








Dead Ringers 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance notifica- 
tion, and films may run longer than noted. 
Piease call the theater before stepping out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are common on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Fri., Sept. 30 to Fri., Oct. 
7. 





BEACON HILL |, Ii & iit (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

i: Betrayed: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 9:50 
ii: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 
9:45 

lt: Patty Hearst: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
CHARLES |, I! & Ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

k Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 

ll: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., noon, 
2:25, 4:55, 7:20, 9:45 

lit: Moon Over Parador: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50, 9:55; Sat., Thurs., no 7:50 show 





I: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

lt; Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

tt: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 9:45 


i Elvira: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

CINEMA 57 | & i (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

t: Elvira: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

lt: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Tues., Wed., no 7:30 


Hotel: Thurs., 10:45 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show 
it: Some Girls: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 
ii: Prince of Pennsylvania: through Thurs., 
10:45 a.m., 12:30, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show 
IV: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., 10:15 a.m. show 
V: Kansas: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show 
Vi: Boyfriends and Girlfriends: through Thurs., 
0:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 
Vil: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45; 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show; Tues., Thurs., no 7:20 show 
Vill: Big: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 
a.m. show; Tues., no 7:10 show 
IX: Coming to America: through Wed., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
606 Commonwealth Ave. 
i: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 1, 3:40, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Wit: Big Time: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10, 5, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: The Thin Blue Line: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., mi 
V: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Thurs., no 7:20 
show 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston St. 
The Last Temptation of Christ: through Thurs., 
1, 4, 7, 10 


Mar Rn Fri., Sat., 7:10, 9:15; Sun.-Thurs., 





BROOKLINE 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

i: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:15, 9:40; Sat., no 7:15 show 

Memories of Me: sneak preview Sat., 7:45 


i: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:25, 7:40, 10 
1, IV: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 10 
V: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:50 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Circle. 
i: The Last Temptatior of Christ: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 
i: — on Empty: through Thurs. Cail for 


se Doed fagennt Oot tie Call for times. 
IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: agp saas Hotel: through Thurs. Call for 


COOLIDGE CORNER 34-2500 


canna eerciiitiine: 5:30, 7:30, 9:35; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
lt: Wings of Desire: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:35 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 
Point of Order: Fri., 3:45, 5:40, 7:30, 10; Sat., 
2:15, 6, 9:50; discussion by director Emile de 
Antonio follows the Fri.'s 7:30 p.m. show. 
The Front: Sat., 4:15, 8 
So This Is Love: Sun., 1:30, 6:20 
The Bitter Tea of General Yen: Sun., 2:40, 7:45 
Miracle Woman: Sun., 4:30, 9:40 
Force of Evil: Mon., 4:30, 7:50 
The Undercover Man: Mon., 6, 9:25 
Faces of Women: Tues., 4, 8 
A Boy from Calabria: Tues., 6, 10 
Sheer Madness: Wed., 3:45, 7:55 
Entre Nous: Wed., 5:45, 9:55 
Jules and Jim: Thurs., 3:45, 8 
The Soft Skin: Thurs., 5:45, 10 
My Son John: Fri. the 7th, 3:45, 7:45 
invasion of the Body Snatchers: Fri. the 7th, 
6:05, 10 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 
10 Church St. 
I: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 12:30, 
a 5:05, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 

ii: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:35, 
4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., &>*,, midnight 
ii: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:55, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: A World Apart: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:35, 9:55 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 


midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 10:15 











ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 7,9 

The New Adventures of Pippi Longstocking: 
through Thurs., 4; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

7 Medford St. 


Midnight Run: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
ATTLEBORO, Cinema | and It (222-1888) 

1 Dunham St. 

i: Coming to America: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
it: Willow: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat mats., 1:30, 
3:30 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Coming to America: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The New Adventures of Pippi Longstocking: 
Fri., Sat., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 8 

September: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 7, 8:45 

Stormy Monday: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7, 9 
Amazing Grace and Chuck: Fri. the 7th, 4:45, 7, 
9:15 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

I: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7:15, 9:30 

il: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5:15, 7:35, 9:40 

iit: Big: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 
9:35 

IV: Sweeet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:15, 9:25 
BROCKTON, General 
(508-588-5050) 

Westgate Mall 

|: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:35, 9:50 
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li; Elvira: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
itt: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

IV: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20. 7:30, 9:45 

V: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:35 

Vi: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:40 

Vil: Cocktail: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 5:35, 
7:45, 9:55 

SnOCETOM, USA Cinemas I-IV (508-963-1010) 
re cond Ringers: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

lt; Kansas: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:10, 
9:20; Sat., no 7:10 show 

Memories of Me: sneak preview Sat., 7:30 

il: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:25 

IV: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:25, 
2:35, 5:05, 7:30, 9:40 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

i: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 

it: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:45 

lil; Moon Over Parador: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:16, 7:30, 9:50 


t: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll; Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 
7:35, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 


7:50 show 
Memories of Me: sneak preview Sat., 7:45 
Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
{; Elvira: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3 
it: Gorillas in the Mist: Fri, Mon.-Thurs., 4:45, 
7:20, 9:50; Sat., Sun., 1:15, 4, 7:20, 9:50 
DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 
578 High St. 
I: Coming to America: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 
i: Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:05 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
|: Kansas: through Thurs. Call for times. 
A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
i: poop Delancey: through Thurs. Call for 


i: Deed Ringers: trough Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Die Hard: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Eight Men Out: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

bo asta comeeoalaea seal 


Vl Mario te Mot: rough Th. Call for 


Ot: Ehten: @wough Thurs. Cal for mes 
%: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

lt: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:20, 7:25, 9:35 

it: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:45 

IV: Running on Empty: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:35 

V: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:45 

Vi: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:05, 9:40 
HANOVER, General Cinema |-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 & 53 

i: Elvira: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:35, 
9:45 

Ht: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

i: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:25, 9:45 

IV: a aemmenregiea iy 1:30, 4:20, 7:25, 
9:35 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-1i (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 5:05, 7:30, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 
2:40 

lt: Wings of Desire: through Thurs., 4:45, 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:20 


NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 
Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's Worid 

Hy hnbeen Delancey: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2-45, 5, 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 
il: Elvira: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:05, 9:45; Fri., 
yy 
lil: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
440, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:25, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:50, 5:05, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sat., no 
7:20 show 
Memories of Me: sneak preview Sat., 7:30 
Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:25, 
2:40, 4:55, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
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WM: Midnight Run: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
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|: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
Hy 7:30, 9:45 

Delancey: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
18 9:15 
ill: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:25 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 
Rte. 139 
i: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 7:15, 


9:20 
i: Moon Over Parador: through Thurs., 7:15, 


i: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
- It; A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

lit: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Dead Ringers: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Cail for 


Vit: Running on Empty: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
IX: Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 


X: Elvira: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XI: Die Hard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Eight Men Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

XIV: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ili (595-4700) 
East India Mall 
i: Kansas: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun., mats., 12:10, 2:45 
ii: Betrayed: Fri, Mon.-Thurs., 5, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun., 12:05, 3:05, 6:05, 9:05 
i: Die Hard: Fri, Mon.-Thurs., 5:20, 9; Sat., 
Sun., noon, 3, 6, 9 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave. 
I: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:50, 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
it: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 
4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Ill: Elvira: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:20; 
on Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IV: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 
4:55, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
V: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:35, 4:40, 6:50, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
Vi: Dead through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vil: Kansas: through Thurs., 12:35, 3:05, 5:25, 
7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vill: Betrayed: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
IX: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
X: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
Xi: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:50, 4:55, 6:55, 9:10; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Xil: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Festival of Animation '89: Fri., Sun., Mon., 7, 
9:30; Sun. mat., 4 
Mondo New York: Tues., Wed., 6, 10 


* Fr the 7th, 3:30, 7:45 
ran Tide PA. the 7th, 5:45, 10 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
|: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30 
It: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 
7:30, 9:30 
WEYMOUTH, Harbor Light Mall Cinemas I-IV 
(337-5849) 
Rte. 3A, North Weymouth 


I: Moon Over Parador: through Thurs., 7:15, 


9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 5 

Hot to Trot: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:45 

lt: Heartbreak Hotel: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:45, 5 

I: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 7, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 4 

IV: Cocktail: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 5 

Bambi: Sat., Sun., 1, 2:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 





Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
I: Kansas: through Thurs. Call for times. , 
mene to the Mob: through Thurs. Cail for 


I rosng Delany: tough Te. Call for 


Wi Right Men Out: twough Thar. Calll for times. 
IV: Running on Empty: through Thurs. Call for 


Vit: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents free films. Oct. 3 at 
6:30 p.m.: Phantom of the Opera(1925). Oct. 4 at 
2 p.m.: The Sound of Music. Oct. 5 at 7:30 p.m.: 








Cambridge, presents free films. Oct. 4 at 6:45 
p.m.: The Taming of the Shrew. 


CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents films Thurs. and Sun. at 8 p.m. 
Oct. 2: Lubitsch’s Lady Windemere’s Fan (1925). 
Oct. 6: Lubitsch's Cluny Brown (1946). Donation 
$3. 


: 's 
Carmen, the Girl from Triana, at 9 p.m., Clara the 


Oct. 7 at 7 p.m.: Edgar Neville’s The Tower of the 
Seven Hunchbacks; at 9 p.m., Race. Admission 
$3, $2 for children under 12 and seniors. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
the premiere of video artist Bill Seaman's new 
video, The Design of the Gri, Oct. 7 at 6:30 p.m. 
Seaman introduces the video. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. 
LAUREL AND HARDY SOCIETY OF BOSTON 
presents films at the Union Church in Waban 
(527-6221), 14 Collins Rd., Newton. Oct. 3 at 8 
p.m.: “Nothing But Trouble” and MGM's Big 
Parade uf Comedy. Admission $5. 
MASS. ART FILM SOCIETY (232-1555, x475) 
presents films at 7:30 p.m. in the Longwood 
Building, rm. 309, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Oct. 5: George Kuchar's ‘Hold Me While I'm 
Naked," Chris Maclaine’s “The Man Who 
Invented Gold,"’ Red Grooms's “Fat Feet," and 
Ginny Sandman's “Wolf.” Admission $2. 
MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 111 
High St., Medford, presents free films Thur. at 7 
p.m. Oct. 6: Cat People (1942). 
MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents free films Wed. 
at 7:30. Oct. 5: Charlie Chaplin in The Kid (1921), 
and the documentary The Unknown Chaplin: 
1918-31. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents film shorts on 
Thurs. and doc imentaries on Fri. in the Remis 
Auditorium. Sept.*30 at 5:30 p.m.: George Paul 
Csisery’s Where the Heart Roams; at 7:30 p.m., 
Ken Ausabel’s Hoxsey: Quacks Who Cure 
Cancer?. Oct. 6 at 5:30 p.m.: “Penn and Teller's 
Invisible Thread,” Megan Daniels's “Black 
Menu,” and Tim Burton's “Frankenweenie”; at 
7:30 p.m.: Daffy Duck in “The Duxorcist”’ (1987), 
Bill Plympton's “One of These Days,” and Paul 
Vester's “Picnic.” Oct. 7 at 5:30 p.m.: Bill 
Donovan's Inheritance, at 7:30 p.m., director 
David Sutherland and producer David Keller are 
present to introduce Halftime. Admission (one 
show only) $4, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, (552-7145) 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents free films at 7 p.m. 
Oct. 5: Music of Williamsburg,” “New England: 
An Independence of Spirit,” and “Perfect Harm- 
ony: The Whiffenpoofs in China.” 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Rte. 3A, 
Plymouth, presents films Fri. at 7:30 p.m. Oct. 7: 
Camival in Flanders. Oct. 14: The Return of 
Martin Guerre. Admission $4, $3 for children 
five-12. 
ROSLINDALE BRANCH LIBRARY (323-2343), 
4238 Washington St., Roslindale, presents free 
films at 2 p.m. Sept. 29: Roberta. 
UPHAMS CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(265-0139), 500 Columbia Rd., Dorchester, pres- 
ents free films. Sept. 23 at 1:15 p.m.: Pride of the 
Yankees. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Oct. 6: Lang's Man 
Hunt (1941). 



















FILM STRIPS 





compiled by Charles Taylor 





MOVIE. OF THE WEEK: imagine: John Lennon (1988) This commemorative documentary was made with the full cooperation of Yoko 
Ono, who offered the filmmakers access to Lennon's personal afchives, including homé movies, photographs, and writings. Compiled by 
David Wolper and Andrew Solt, the film uses these and other sources to chart the course of Lennon's entire career, from his Liverpool 
days te the Beatle years to his life in the "70s. Opens Friday, October 4, at.the Charles and the Harvard Square. 
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* 2 BETRAYED (1988). It has the feel of a 
dement@d@’ made-for-TV movie. Debra 
Winger plays an FBI agent who infiltrates a 
white-Suprémacist group in the American 
heartland arndfails in love with one of its 
leaders (Tom ’ Berénger).. The film's 
strategy — in theory, a good one —- is this: 
rather than make Berenger’s Gary Simmons 
an obviously loathsome character, it at- 
tempts to present him sympathetically, as a 
good man gone unimaginably wrong. A few 
of the details have an intrinsic, voyeuristic 
charge, but screenwriter Joe Eszterhas and 
director Costa-Gavras have built the story 
around a monumental miscalculation. They 
turn the white-supremacist characters into 
bland, TV-movie sticks, as though this might 
prove that evil could be anywhere, even in 
your own backyard. Yet these characters 
are so superficial, you can't imagine them 
having the emotional depth to hate anyone. 
When Winger discovers she can't cut her 
romantic ties to Berenger (even after she 
learns what he’s about) , the impiausibility is 
ludicrous. Despite its daring subject matter, 
the movie has a cheap,,'National Enquirer 
flabbiness. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
*& & & BIG (1988). in outline, this comic 
fantasy about a 13-year-old boy in the body 
of a grown man is the definition of high 
concept. Yet it’s genuinely charming, and 
it's been made with a great deal of skill and 
affection. Tom Hanks plays Josh Baskin, 
who undergoes his magical transformation 
and ends up an executive at a New York toy 
company. The film pokes delicate fun at a 
generation that (no matter how successful 
or worldly) will always find the idea of being 
“grown up” a trifle weird. Hanks gives a 
wonderfully inventive performance; he lets 
us see how, for a typical kid like Josh, every 
word — every gesture — is devoted to the 
pursuit of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh’s executive girlfriend, Eliza- 
beth Perkins does a nice job of softening the 
all-work-and-no-play girl, and Robert Log- 
gia is terrific as the toy-company prez; the 
scene with him and Hanks dancing on a 
giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 
directed. Copley Place, suburbs 
* *& & XTHE BITTER TEA OF GENERAL 
YEN (1933). Frank Capra directed this 
unusual story of a repressed young 
American missionary's sexual awakening at 
the hands of an experienced Asian man. 
The director sustains the exotic ambiance 
and subtle erotic tensions brilliantly. The 
Swedish actor Nils Asther plays General 
Yen (he was influenced by Richard 
Barthiemess’s portrait of an Oriental in 
Broken Blossoms) ; Barbara Stanwyck, as 
Megan, the woman who comes under his 
sway, is astonishing. Her performance is an 
alarming, ironic study in sexual energies: 
when Yen liberates Megan's repressed 
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ness but he also destroys her, by robbing 
her of her strength — the strength of 
resistance. Written by Edward Paramore, 
and shot by the great Joseph Walker. 
Brattle. 

* & X BOYFRIENDS AND GIRLFRIENDS 
(1988). In the final film of his .series 
“Comedies and Proverbs,"’ director Eric 
Rohmer plays with the conventional. erotic 
roundelay in a way that may be funny but is 
by no means sweet. At the center is Blanche 
(Emmanuelle Chaulet), a scrupulously 
honest young bureaucrat who befriends the 
younger, more outgoing Léa (Sophie Re- 
noir). Léa encourages her to chase after a 
local playboy (Frangois-Eric Gendron) and 
also introduces her to her own boyfriend, 
Fabien (Eric Viellard). There's nothing 
particularly startling in Rohmer's story of 
four romantically mismatched yuppies, but 
he has a great eye for the tics in his 
characters, and he plays out ancient scenes 
of betrayal, confession, and reconciliation 
before a contemporary backdrop — the 
prefab Parisian suburb of Cergy-Pontoise 
— that’s positively eerie. In the story as well 
as the setting, artifice is inescapable: it's 
Rohmer's conceit that though Blanche may 
approach romance not wanting to play the 
game, she’s still subject to the rules. 
Nickelodeon. 

*kkkXBULL DURHAM (1988). This 
loopy original from writer/director Ron 
Shelton is a baseball comedy about sex, 
raw talent, control, and metaphysics — 
everything that makes the game what it is 
today. At the center is a cheeky romantic 
triangle featuring ‘Nuke’ LaLoosh (Tim 
Robbins), a talented rookie pitcher who 
needs to learn control; Crash Davis (Kevin 
Costner), a veteran catcher assigned to 
teach Nuke how to be a pro; and Annie 
Savoy (Susan Sarandon), the romantic 
groupie looking to land her annual local star. 
Robbins and Sarandon both have inspired 
moments, and Costner, for the first time, 
comes alive as an actor — his gravity gets 
you to care about this jaded veteran. 
Shelton specializes in a kind of curlicued, 
homegrown literacy, with characters spew- 
ing out lines like “You're pitching out of the 
wrong side- of your brain!’ The film's 
anything-goes, junk-intellectual atmosphere 
is intoxicating — and wildly funny. Yet 
Shelton also loves the game. His baseball 
scenes are probably the most thrilling ever 
filmed, and in the end the movie stands as a 
fond tribute to all the players who aren't 
heroes. Copley Place, suburbs. 
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CARMEN, THE GIRL FROM TRIANA 
(1938). During the Spanish Civil War, some 
films owed their existence to co-production 
deals between Franco's forces and 
Germany. This is one of them — an exotic 
musical directed by Floran Rey. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


“ofr yet of av 
passions, he brings her tremendous happi- 
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CLARA THE BRUNETTE. (1936). Melo- 
drama about a prominent judge who falls in 
love with a.gypsy servant. Directed by 
Floran Rey. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*k*& *XCLUNY BROWN (1946). The last 
film Ernst Lubitsch completed, this puckish 
satire of British propriety features.a surpris- 
ingly sexy Jennifer Jones as a lady with a 
penchant for plumbing and an ingratiatingly 
sly Charles Boyer as the scrounging Czech 
refugee who falls in love with her. The 
clucking bluebloods around them are play- 
ed by Peter Lawford, Helen Walker, C. 
Aubrey Smith, Reginald Gardiner and Una 
O'Connor. One of Lubitsch’s most ex- 
uberant American movies. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
* COMING TO AMERICA (1988). One of 
Eddie Murphy's lamest vehicles. He plays 
Akeem, a 21-year-old African prince who 
journeys to America to find a woman who'll 
love him for himself. When he gets to inner- 
city Queens and ends up working at a fast- 
food restaurant, the film stands revealed not 
as a fairy-tale romantic comedy but as a 
shoddy satire about money — a satire 
littered with random black fantasies of 
upward (and downward) mobility. For the 
first time, Murphy is trying to be a nice guy 
on screen; he plays Akeem as a sweet, sexy 
Mr. Right and ends up neutering his comic 
personality. The movie doesn’t have one 
truly unhinged, crazy-hilarious moment in it, 
yet the sight of Murphy the leisure-ciass 
prince gracing the ghetto with his presence 
seems to satisfy audiences on a level that 
reaches beyond laughter. They're not just 
laughing at the canned gags — they're 
laughing along with Murphy, sharing (in 
some small way) in his trip. to the bank. 
John Landis directed, in his usual bash-'em- 
over-the-head manner. With Arsenio Hall 
and James Earl Jones. Copley Place. 
suburbs. 
*& *&CROSSING DELANCEY (1988). This 
gentile romantic comedy asks the question: 
can a nice Jewish girl (Amy Irving) who's 
made a home for herself in the WASPiest 
folds of the New York literary establishment 
find happiness with a very, very Jewish 
pickle vendor (Peter Riegert) from the 
Lower East Side? As Izzy (short for 
Isabelle), Irving gives a sly, delicate per- 
formance,"and Riegert lets us see glimmers 
of soul in hi$ proud, excessively withdrawn 
character. Yet the movie is too schematic, 
Continued on page 40 
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and almost smug in the way it implies that 
Izzy has blinders on because she can’t see 
the virtues of this monosyllabic mensch. 
Instead of letting Riegert’s charisma come 
to the fore, the movie stacks the deck in his 
favor by having Irving drift into an affair with 
a famous novelist (Jeroen Krabbe) who 
turns out to be a phony. (You'd think these 
were the only two men she had to choose 
from in Manhattan.) The filmmakers are so 
enraptured with the notion that, yes, even a 
successful, beautiful, independent woman 
like Izzy is really just looking for a pickle 
vefidor to call her own that we never really 
discover what it is that draws this unlikely 
couple together. Script by Susan Sandler; 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Charles, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*®&%DEAD RINGERS (1988). In David 
Cronenberg’s psychosexual thriller, Jeremy 
Irons plays identical-twin gynecologists who 
are symbiotic soul mates. Beverly is shy and 
awkward, a workaholic drone; Elliot is a 
suave ladykiller. Nevertheless, the two share 
their thoughts and feelings and even the 
same woman, whom they both sleep with, 
one twin impersonating the other. Based on 








. the true story of the Marcus brothers, the 


film sounds cosmicaily intriguing, yet most 
of it lacks the kind of lurid power you expect 
from Cronenberg. A lot of the problem is 
Jeremy Irons, who turns in what may be the 
dullest double performance on record. He's 
so joyless — so trivially reserved — that the 
only real difference between the twins is that 
one of them is glum and the other one even 
glummer. Then too, despite the obvious 
possibilities in the story, Cronenberg hasn't 
figured out a wayéto focus its horror, its 
metaphorical perversity. Dead Ringers has 
too many “‘themes’’ and not enough drama. 
Despite a few nasty, shocking moments, it’s 
a flaccid and monotonous movie. With 
Geneviéve. Bujold. Nickelodeon, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*&kk%*%THE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE (1986). This French- 
Canadian comedy about eight friends 
sitting around discussing their sexual ex- 
periences is a quirky mélange of literacy and 
scabrous humor. The first half cuts back 
and forth between the talk of the four men 
as they assemble dinner for the evening and 
the equally frank dialogue of the four 
women as they work out at the gym. In the 
second half, the two groups join each other, 
and the party begins. The intercutting 
between the men and the women sets up 
simultaneous-comic structures, each with its 
own set of private jokes and personal 
recognitions. The result is a smashingly 
democratic comedy, with sex as the great 
equalizer. Rémy Girard is the smooth, 
controlled, womanizing host, who tells 
outrageous stories with.a smug smile. 
French Library. 

* 2 DIE HARD (1988). An appropriate title 
for this noisy, overblown actioner, which 
runs on for more than two hours (and with 
ear-splitting Dolby). Bruce Willis is a New 
York cop who flies to LA on Christmas Eve 
for a reunion with his estranged wife (the 
talented Bonnie Bedelia). When terrorists 
take over her office Christmas party in a 
plush downtown skyscraper, Willis. evades 
them and spends the rest of the picture 
doing battle. The bad guys are menacing 
Germans (like the villains of "40s movies) , 
and director John McTiernan keeps it all 
thudding along brutally, throwing in periodic 
grisly deaths. Willis's wiseguy-prole routine 
has worn pretty thin. As the head of the 
gang, though, Alan Rickman has a cultured, 
diffident air that puts him at such a remove 
from the macho histrionics that you may 
end up rooting for him. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 





*&* EIGHT MEN OUT (1988). John 
Sayles's film has an itresistible subject: the 
fixing af the 1919 Worid Series by members 
of the Chicago White Sox and gangster 
Arnold Rothstein. The story rests on the 
tension between the balipiayer’s motives 
and their drive to play the game as well as 
they can. The movie is entertaining, but not 
because of what Sayles has done with the 
material. His lack of technique is painfully 
apparent: in terms of style, the movie is 
nothing but photography. And Sayles has 
turned oyt to be a deflated, clumsy 
screenwriter who doesn’t know how to find 
a dramatic focus or shape scenes for 
actors. Still, several of the performers really 
crackle, especially D.B. Sweeney as “Shoe- 
less” Joe Jackson, Clifton James as the 
Sox's owner, and John Cusack, who's stuck 
with the sap role but triumphs anyway. 
Sayles himself gives a witty performance as 
Ring Lardner. As an actor, he shows 
considerable smarts, but after half a dozen 
pictures as a director he’s still a busher. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

ELOISA IS UNDERNEATH AN ALMOND 
TREE (1943). Hope she’s got some beers 
to go with ‘em. This Spanish slapstick 
mystery tells the story of a young man who 
returns to his family’s haunted castle and 
discovers a murder. Directed by Rafael Gil. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*RENTRE NOUS (1984). Diane Kurys's 
autobiographical story about an intense 
female friendship is set in the "50s and 
follows two mothers (isabelle Huppert and 
Miou-Miou) whose closeness wreaks havoc 
with’ their less-than-perfect marriages. 
Kurys pretends to be just to all her 
characters, but the story's emotional under- 
currents are constantly sabotaging the men. 
What's finally phony about the film is that its 
“ambiguities” are a cover-up for a kind of 
cushy self-love. 2 Brattle. 
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wKKKA FISH CALLED WANDA (1988). 
Written by John Cleese, this jewel-heist 
comedy is crude, relentless, and ugly to look 
at, yet it throws off its own nutso sparks. It's 
about characters who are up to their necks 
in doublecrosses, and the elaborate farce 
plot spins directly out of their improvisa- 
tions; what happens is every bit as surpris- 
ing to us as it is to them. The crooks include 
Otto (Kevin Kline) , a psychopathic macho 
freak who fancies himself a super-inteliec- 
tual; Wanda (Jamie Lee Curtis), a femme 
fatale who's a genius at juggling lies; and 
Ken (Michael Palin) , a stutterer who adores 
animals. When Wanda’s secret plan to steal 
the jewels goes awry, she strikes up a 
relationship with a proper, middle-class 
barrister (Cleese) who may know where 
the loot is. The movie has an atmosphere of 
suppressed kinkiness that’s at once garish 
and enjoyable. It’s not nearly as subtle as 
the classic Ealing comedies it recalls, but it 
has the right, amoral spirit, some very funny 
performances, and a surprisingly effective 
romantic turn by Cleese. Directed by the 78- 
year-old Charles Crichton. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

FLESH AND THE DEVIL (1927). The 
classic Greta Garbo-John Gilbert melo- 
drama about a seductress who comes 
between best friends. Clarence Brown 
directed. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&%FORCE OF EVIL (1948). The debut 
director, Abraham Polonsky (who was 
blacklisted shortly afterwards) , strives for a 
30s agitprop atmosphere, but everything 
looks strained, and the star, John Garfield, 
is miscast, as a lawyer who's really an 
archetypal vice figure. He's the ‘‘force of 
evil,” corrupting every decent character he 
can sink his claws into. Polonsky’s over- 
heated style and the pg sloganeer- 
ing script he and ira Wolfert provided 
(which includes such lulus as “if | ever 
thought of loving you it was to love 
something rotten and yet in myseif’’) 
leave Garfield stranded. Bra 


*& &% GORILLAS IN THE MIST (1988). As 
Dian Fossey, who spent 18 years studying 
the mountain of Rwanda before 
being murdered in 1985, Sigourney Weaver 
gives a fierce, often fearless performance. 
She seems to be existing in the character's 
psyche, moving from breathless astonish- 
ment at being in the midst of the gorillas to 
bottomless grief and fury when she dis- 
covers the animals are being slaughtered by 
poachers. The triumph of Weaver's per- 
formance is that she dares to play Fossey as 
a woman whose heroism can't be separated 
from. her obsession. Would that the _film- 
makers had shown as much imagination 
and nerve. Anna Hamilton Phelan’s script is 
aciassic TV-movie job of cooling out volatile 
material, and it’s nearly incompetent at 
sketching- in basic background information. 
There: are some improvised scenes with 
Weaver and the gorillas that shimmer with 
an unforced magic (we're never allowed to 
coo over the apes as pets), but director 
Micheal Apted doesn’t provide the sweep or 
the passionate love of adventure that the 
movie needs. With Bryan Brown and John 
Omirah Miluwi, who brings humor and grace 
to the role of Fossey's tracker. Cheri, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


%&& KHAIRGPRAY (1988). in his charm- 
ingly plastic tribute to the teen-dance 
culture of the early "60s, John Waters brings 
off something he's never tried before: he 
blends camp and romance — he finds 
something heartfelt in the all-American 
tackiness he’s always been drawn to. The 
heroine, Tracy Turnblad (Ricki Lake), a 
plump but exuberant Baltimore teen, 
dances her way to prominence on The 
Corny Collins Show. Once there, she comes 
up against archrival Amber Von Tussle 
(Colleen Fitzpatrick), jands herself a 
hilariously Fabianesque junior hunk 
(Michael St. Gerard), and fights to get 
black kids on the segregated show. A piot 
about integration could easily have col- 
lapsed into stickiness, but Waters, a 
fabulously compulsive jokester, lets his 
talented young cast act in the same brazen 
way his ‘70s freaks and weirdos did; 
everything in the movie has a slightly bent 
edge. Perhaps it took Waters to see that, in 
1988, fun this innocent could be a 
subversive concept. With Divine in a dual 














Ocasek. & Somerville Theatre. 

kkKRHIGH TIDE (1967). Gillian 
Armstrong's superb film has at its center a 
marvelous performance by Judy Davis. She 
plays Lilli, a back-up singer for an Elvis 
impersonator touring the small coastal 
towns of Australia. Fired from the job, and 
too broke to get her jalopy repaired, she's 
stuck in the trailer park of a seedy working- 
class town when she meets Ally (Claudia 
Karvan), a teenager who also happens to 
be the daughter she abandoned at infancy. 
She’s bursting with love for the girl, but she 
keeps choking it off and racking herself with 
guilt for doing so. The tension of the movie 
lies in whether Ally will go with her mother or 
remain with her grandmother (Jan Adele, in 
a powerhouse performance), who raised 
her and now wants to hold on to her. Davis, 
in her best performance yet, captures the 
crossed circuitry of Lillis emotions, gather- 
ing them into something surging and 
ineffable. The movie is filled with images of 
rootiessness and travel (Russell Boyd did 
the splendid photography) , and Armstrong 
brings it a uniquely female vantage. With 


* Almodévar's film doesn't have the 


Colin Friels; script by Laura Jones. J 
Somerville Theatre. 
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KKKKIULES AND JIM (1961). in 
Francois Truffaut's hands, Henri-Pierre 
Roché’s novel of an impossible love triangle 
set against the backdrop of World War | 
becomes at once a paean to love and a 
bittersweet testament to its futility. One of 
the loveliest, most absorbing films of the 
French new wave, it is the most successful 
embodiment of Truffaut's idiosyncratic 
style: impassioned yet detached, hurried yet 
lingering. Exquisite performances by Oskar 
Werner and Jeanne Moreau. @ Brattle. 


*&*&KXKOYAANISQATS! (1983). A trip 
movie for the '80s, this “‘avant-garde”’ trifle 
is simply 87 minutes of slick, seamlessly 
edited imagery set to the jittery music of 
Philip Glass. It begins with a tour of the 
sunwashed Southwest and then moves on 
to New York and Los Angeles, using 
superpowered time-lapse photography to 
turn the surfaces of city life into a high- 
speed comic nightmare. There’s supposed 
to be a message in all this about the sinister 
effects of technology, but you don’t have to 
be a doomsayer to enjoy what amounts to a 
tantalizing mixture of sight and sound. 
Directed by Godfrey Reggio and photo- 
graphed by Ron Fricke. @ Somerville 
Theatre. 
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LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN (1925). Ernst 
Lubitsch directed this silent version of Oscar 
Wilde's comedy of manners. It stars Ronald 
Colman and May McAvoy. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*&k*KXTHE LAST TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST (1968). Despite some flat pass- 
ages (and a few silly ones), Martin 
Scorsese's film of the Nikos Kazantzakis 
novel is a radiant and genuinely religious film 
— as impassioned a vision of the Gospels 
as we're likely to see on screen. Scorsese 
has given us a Christ burdened with self- 
consciousness, a Messiah who stands back 
and watches himself save mankind. Yet the 
effect couldn't be farther from blasphemy. 
This tormented, enraptured Jesus is an 
organic figure who demands the fullest 
empathy and awe; the film works by 
merging his super-earthly burdens with our 
earthly ones. Scorsese's style is almost 
Startlingly conventional here, an honest 
attempt to wipe away the hoky grandiosity 
of Biblical epics. The big fantasy sequence 
at the end is actually something of a 
disaster, yet the film finds its dramatic 
power in Jesus’s confrontation of the 
physical fact of crucifixion: his consuming 
apprehension of the pain. Willem Dafoe’s 
beautiful performance brings this to life, and 
Scorsese gives us the most brilliant crucifix- 
ion scene ever filmed, a nightmare that 
seems to melt into golden-surreal ecstasy. 
With Harvey Keitel as Judas, Barbara 
Hershey as Mary Magdalene, and David 
Bowie as Pilate. Paris, Circle. 


* & &%: MARRIED TO THE MOB (1968). 
In this high-spirited comedy, Jonathan 
Demme presents the Mob as a delicious 
extension of Middle America — a vuigar, 
backyard-barbecue world swimming in 
kitsch. The heroine is Angela De Marco 
(Michelle Pfeiffer), a Long Isiand Mafia 
widow who can’t seem to free herself of the 











her kid into a crummy Lower East Side walk- 
up. Matthew Modine is the young fed who 
puts her under surveillance and ends up 

her. As always, Demme redeems 
what it is to be a rebel; he understands that 
we all make smail choices either to conform 
or to be ourselves — and that, to an extent, 
our souls live and die by those choices. The 


delicacy 
toughness, though the picture is stolen by 
the coarser, more emotional mob 
characters — Dean Stockwell as the cuddly 
crime boss Tony ‘The Tiger” Russo and 


Mercedes Ruehi as his fearlessly possessive 
wife. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Allston, 
suburbs. 

*&kKXY%MATADOR (1986). 


Pedro 
farcical 


or emotional involvement of jast 
year’s Law of Desire, but it’s a consistently 
audacious fantasy of sex and violence set in 
a Madrid where everyone seems willing to 
surrender to his or her passion. At the 
center of the wildly melodramatic plot is a 
love triangle featuring a former bullfighter 
(Nacho Martinez) who's been unable to 
fight since being badly gored (and unable 
to find an equivalent for the. excitement he 
felt in the ring); his student (Antonio 
Banderas), who confesses to a string of 
murders he sees in clairvoyant visions; and 
the lawyer (Assumpta Serna) who defends 
him. Aimodévar uses this tale to parody and 
celebrate how the unreality of the movies 
becomes part of what we ail carry around. 
Then, by making the reality of his movie 
extravagant; overheated, absurd, he lets 
the characters live out an existence not far 
removed from the obsessions playing in 
their heads. The plot zips along, yet there’s 
a becaimed quality to the movie — a 
perfect fix on the tone of dark voluptu- 
ousness. With Carmen Maura, Eva Cobo, 
Eusebio Ponceia, Julietta Serrano, and 

Chus Lampreave. Coolidge Corner. 
**k*& 2: THE MIRACLE WOMAN (1931). 
In his early years as a director, Frank Capra 
made a series of memorable melodramas 
Continued on page 42 
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They are beautiful 
intelligent and mysterious 
And, Michael is in love 


with one of them 


If he could onl, 


decide which one 


Pome 
GIRLS ¢ 
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266-1300 


COPLEY PLACE 


Cenix 
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S&ENTER 








10:15-12:30-2:45-5:00-7:30-9:45 
Late Shows Fri/Sat 12:00 Mid. 

















MS 
NoHelicopters, 
NoSilh 


‘Weathermen. 


only expect to find in the finest 
newspapers. Or hear colorful 
insights from commentators 
with a keen appreciation of 


It’s rush hour. And it 
doesn’t take three helicopters, 
a meteorologist or a genius to 
tell you that 128’s a mess. The 
Southeast Expressway is in 
turmoil. And the weather’s 
going to change. 

The point? With the 
ay of a button, you can hear 

ow it feels to be a Russian 
SPY. Or what it’s like to go 

om madam to mayor. Listen 
to the kind of reporting you 





what is news. And what is not. 
Listen to All Thin 
Considered. Weeknights from 
5:00 to 6:30. 
We can’t say we'll get 
you home faster. Just smarter. 


WGBH FM 897 


All Things Considered 5-6:30 P.M. 





Continued from page 41 

featuring superb performances by Barbara 
Stanwyck. This one is an uplifting drama 
with a cynical streak. Stanwyck plays a 
character modeled on evangelist Aimee 
Semple McPherson, and Sam Hardy is her 
hard-boiled manager; she’s saved through 
the love of a virtuous blind man (the 
stupefyingly dull David Manners), but 
Stanwyck’s portrayal is marked by so many 
tensions and contradictions that she's 
beyond salvation — she belongs to the real 
world. The magnificent photography is by 
Joseph Walker. Brattle. 

@MONDO NEW YORK (1988). This quickie 
exploitation documentary uses established 
underground performers as a drawing card 
for an after-hours tour of the Lower East 
Side. Then it gets down to the true business 
at hand: a junkie shooting up, a staged 
“slave auction,"’ a Haitian voodoo ritual, a 
couple of quasi-pornographic rock acts, a 
cock fight, and a Satanic monologuist biting 
the heads off live mice. The material is 
meant to jolt us, but aside from mouse eater 
Joe Coleman, its shock value is negligible. A 
couple of the performers do make an honest 
mark. Karen Finley does her Easter Bunny 
rap on greed. and sexism (a genuinely 
impassioned harangue) , and there’s a good 
rock performance by Dean and the 
Weenies; Dean Johnson’s drop-dead con- 
tempt seems to cut through the rantings of 
the other performers. But most of the_film is 
a shoddy insult. It's obvious a quick buck is 
all producer Stephen Shapiro and director 
Harvey Keith were really after. & Somerville 
Theatre. 

kkk XMONSIEUR VERDOUX (1947). 
When Charles Chaplin brought this black 
comedy out after the Second World War, 
just about everybody hated it: nobody 
wanted to see the Little Tramp transformed 
into a deft Bluebeard who murders wealthy 
women so he can afford to keep his wife and 
child insulated from the brutal world in a 
garden paradise. It’s certainly a curio, but a 
masterful one, and Chaplin turns-in a 
breathtaking performance in the title role. 
Verdoux (“‘littlke worm’’) despises the worid 
and claims that he lives only for the hours he 
spends with his family, but he seems pallid 
when he's with them; murder revives him. 
The fitm is full of chilling moments that come 
back to you years after you've seen it, and 
there's a great comic turn by Martha Raye 
as Verdoux's nemesis. &% Harvard Film 


Archive. 

% XMOON OVER PARADOR (1988). Pau! 
Mazurksy’s movie is pretty much your 
standard hero-switches-places-with-his- 
double farce. Richard Dreyfuss plays Jack 
Noah, a New York actor filming a movie in 
the Latin American country of Parador. 
He's a ringer for the country’s dictator, and 
when the leader dies, he’s recruited to 
replace him by the Harvard-educated 
fascist (Raul Julia) who's the real power 
behind the throne. The movie rambles from 
bit to bit: Jack delivers a speech that fools 
the populace, he falis in love with the 
dictator's spitfire mistress (Sonia Braga) , 
he gets bored and wants to go home. 
Dreyfuss gives an enjoyable ham per- 
formance, but most of the-good jokes take 
off from Mazursky’s rather hermetic satire of 
vain Manhattan stage actors. As far as the 
premise goes, the movie is ali set-up and no 
follow-through. Charles, suburbs. 

@MY SON JOHN (1952). Leo McCarey 
directed this shameless Cold War melo- 
drama, which was, unhappily, Robert Waik- 
er's swan song. Helen Hayes and Dean 
Jagger play the decent middie-American 
couple who discover their son (Walker) is a 
Commie spy. We're evidently meant to see 
the same telltale signs of treason Hayes 
does — a liberal-arts education, atheism, a 
hint of homosexuality. Jagger gets to sing 
“If You Don't Like Your Uncle Sammy’”’ and 
bop his wayward son on the head with a 
Bible; Hayes goes at her big number (in 
which she discovers the truth about Walk- 
er) as if it were Ophelia’s mad scene. The 
movie may sound like high camp, but it's 
not; even 36 years later, it's depressing. 
Brattle 





®KXKKNASHVILLE (1975). Robert 
Altman's masterpiece, a tumultuous epic of 
American life in the '70s. Throwing narrative 
conventions to the winds, Altman follows 24 
characters as they cluster around Nash- 
ville’s C&W scene on the eve of a 
presidential primary. The vignettes are 
funny and entrancing, but the magic of the 
film lies in the way Altman stitches them 
together into a crazy quilt of national myths 
and values. He gets at the way politics and 
pop culture and violence are all integral to 
the great American jumbie. A landmark. 
With Lily Tomlin, Keith Carradine, Henry 
Gibson, Michael Murphy, and Ronee 
Blaklee. M Harvard Film Archive. 

*& XA NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 4: 
THE DREAM MASTER (1988). The fourth 
outing for Freddy Krueger (Robert 
Englund), the sandman from Hell, is. a 
nonstop orgy of gruesomely imaginative 
deaths; it barely takes time out for funerais. 
By now, special effects are what this series 
is all about, yet that’s not necessarily a 
drawback. The folks over at Dream Quest 
Images certainly know what they're doing, 
and the film has more entertainment value 
per dollar than all those monotonous Friday 
the 13th sequels — even if it's finally less a 
movie than a 90-minute horror video. Best 
bit: Freddy devouring a pizza whose top- 
pings will make you long for anchovies. 
Cinema 57, suburbs. 


Oo 


*&*& KOEDIPUS REX (1967). Pier Paolo 
Pasolini presents the archetypal tragedy as 
a@ rangy. eclectic epic: lots of exotic 
headdresses, roaring swordfights, and end- 
less treks across arid Mediterranean piains. 
This nomadic, Babylonian environment 
seems to dictate the flim's skewed view of 
its protagonist: he's less Sophocies’s 














clever, managerial monarch than a bundle 
of barbarous urges — he keeps surprising 
himself by finding new internal reserves of 
violence and lust. -—Surehanded and 
provocative, this Oedipus is as Dionysian as 
it is Freudian, and, with its Italian actors, 
more Latin than Greek. If some of Pasolini’s 
mannerisms come off as headstrong and 
unnecessary, most of his interpretation — 
including a 20th-century prologue and 
epilogue that give the story an auto- 
biographical frame — hews to the 
Sophoclean spirit, especially the visceral 
aspects of it most consonant with the 
director's own brand of primitivism. Harvard 
Film Archive. 





* PATTY HEARST (1988). A botch. Paul 
Schrader’s film takes off from the fairly 
convincing view that Hearst, the California- 
newspaper heiress kidnapped by left-wing 
terrorists in 1974, first became ‘“‘radical- 
ized’ by the Symbionese Liberation Army 
to save her own hide, and that her fear then 
transformed itself into a spacy-friendly 
acquiescence to her captors’ will. Yet the 
movie never really gets beneath the head- 
lines. For about 45 minutes, Schrader treats 
us to a jarringly stylized sequence in which 
Hearst is abducted and locked in a closet. 
He's trying to evoke the nightmare quality of 
her ordeal, but instead, it’s like watching the 
kabuki version. In the second half, the style 
relaxes somewhat, but Patty (Natasha 
Richardson) remains an enigmatic stranger 
— the human equivalent of a mood ring. 
Schrader robs the events of their specificity 
and ends up putting a stamp of defensive 
self-righteousness on the material. The 
movie denies Patty, Hearst the truest form of 
understanding — “the benediction of em- 
pathy. With William Forsythe. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

PIONEERS OF FRENCH CINEMA. This 
program of influential Frefch silents in- 
cludes work by Louis Feuillade, George 
Méliés, and Emile Cohi. French Library. 
POINT OF ORDER (1964). Emile de 
Antonio’s legendary documentary about 
the Army-McCarthy hearings is widely 
regarded as the finest film investigation into 
that period. Brattle. 

* & XPOLYESTER (1961). John Waters’s 
demented send-up of suburbia is very slick 
and: very funny. Follow the worm-eaten 
adventures of Francine Fishpaw (Divine), 
an elephantine housewife driven to alcoholic 
despair by her fiendish family and then 
rescued by Todd Tomorrow (Tab Hunter), 
a dashing stud in a white Corvette. Waters's 
wild card, as always, is the gleeful sadism of 
his characters; acts of gratuitous mayhem 
make them come alive. This week's show- 
ings will reportedly feature the last batch of 
Polyester scratch-and-sniff cards available 
anywhere. With the great Edith Massey as 
Cuddles. 2 Somerville Theatre. 


*kkkY:QUEEN CHRISTINA (1933). 
Greta Garbo is marvelous as a Swedish 
queen who must choose between the 
throne and the lover (John Gilbert) she met 
while posing — for ier own amusement and 
curiosity — as an ordinary citizen. Stagy at 
times, but also luminous and romantic. 
Rouben Mamoulian directed. &@ Harvard 
Film Archive. 














THE RACE (1941). This Spanish film has 
been described as an examination of the 
personal ideology of Franco. Directed by 
Jose Luiz Sanez de Hereida. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

ROSA LUXEMBOURG (1987). Margarethe 
von Trotta’s biography of the German 
revolutionary. Barbara Sukowa stars. 
Somerville Theatre. 


*& *XSHEER MADNESS (1985). The 
fascinating but unsatisfying completion of 
Margarethe von Trotta’s trilogy of symbiotic 
sisterhood.. A brooding artist (Angela 
Winkler) is rescued from suicide by a smart, 
sunny professor (Hanna Schygulla). Un- 
fortunately, Trotta is more interested in 
Winkier's suicidal self-destruction than in 
Schygulla’s passion to control relationships, 
so the film's balance is off. Winkler’s angst 
is intriguing, but Schygulla has been 
saddled with playing a reined-in Life Force. 
Brattle : 

*&k%THE SOFT SKIN (1984). Jean 
Desailly plays a professor who begins an 
adulterous affair in Francois Truffaut's film, 
which he co-wrote with Jean Louis Richard. 
The story is trite, and the ending doesn't 
work at all, but you can see Truffaut is trying 
for something — a portrait of an obsessive 
who's also a perfectly ordinary fellow. He 
doesn’t bring it off, but it isn't heavy and 
burdened, like his later failed obsessive 
fables (The Man Who Loved Women, The 
Woman Next Door); there are charming 
scenes along the way, and Francoise 
Dorleac (Catherine Deneuve's sister, who 
died in a car accident three years later, at 
25) has a radiant presence as Desailly's 
mistress. Nelly Benedetti plays the wronged 
wife. Brattle. 

SO THIS IS LOVE (1928). A weakling turns 
himself into a muscieman to win the heart of 
the girl he loves in this silent film directed by 
Frank Capra. Brattle. 

SWEET HEARTS DANCE (1988). This 
supposedly heartwarming “‘aduilt’’ drama is 
exactly what you'd expect from the pen of 
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with the women in their lives — Daniels with 
his girlfriend (Elizabeth Perkins, who man- 
ages to get sharp, ironic line readings out of 
Thompson's soggy homilies) and Johnson 


with his wife (Susan Sarandon) , the high- 
school sweetheart he married. We're meant ; : ’ 
to sympathize with his doubts about the ; “& 


marriage, but Johnson is like a selfish jock 
trapped in an adult’s body. Sarandon 
‘spends most of the movie fretting over 
;whether she can measure up to the 


Seo HOW MANY ARE THERE? 
<3 WHERE DID THEY COME FROM? 
Bite ae WHAT ARE THEY LIKE? 
sdirattgeieit HOW LONG WILL THEY STAY? 


11976 murder of a Dallas cop — a murder 
the movie all but proves he didn’t commit. 














clarity. intercutting interviews, dramatic re- 


(ain te mate re rns | FOR THE ANSWER TO THESE AND OTHER 
“tasuzenece || QUESTIONS, SEE NEXT WEEK'S PHOENIX FOR 
hd eS COMPLETE DETAILS 
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bigger than the defects in Morris's sensibili- 
ity. When. you leave the theater, the one 


=== | SPIKE LEE NAILS 
===z=— | HIGHER EDUCATION - 


H. Lewis (Gun Crazy) directed this film noir 
about a mob king being tracked by Secret 


Pac waeceee hide inane 
| It's innovative filmmaker Spike Lee's 
Ww (She's Gotta Have It") 
pode ates ccegresincn io eee off-beat contemporary comedy about black college 


© (1988). This comedy takes what's always 


] Soomechs: Ghneme apereahae Senet life that hilariously challenges viewpoints about self- 


action afid animation — and revives it with 
an intricacy and ease you wouldn't have . * 
thought possible. Teaming up with animator identity and self esteem. 
Richard Williams, director Robert Zemeckis 


proves himself the most sophisticated 
slapstick intelligence now working in mov- 
ies. The plot (based ‘On> Chinatown) n : J 


nvolves Toon star Roger Rabbit and a 
Gown-on-his-luck private eye (Bob 
Hoskins)’ who heips clear him of @ murder 
charge: it's ‘the film's weakest aspect 
Zemeckis “doesn't parody the gumshoe 
conventions’as much as he might have, and 
he doesn't really blur the barriers between 
real life and cartoons. What gives the movie 
its edge is the idea that the Toons are 
subject to the same studio scandals that 























BROOKLINE NEWTON Copley Sq BOSTON BOSTON Seentoun 
232-6637 262-11 426-6443 
human stars are. There's a neat gag behind 279 A HARVARD ST The Mall at 275 DARTMOUTH st 


nearly every one of the numerous cartoon Coolidge t 
cameos, and the way the Toons move ee yo era = Woolworth’s a 
through the physical universe is: so techni- NATICK a CAMBRIDGE BELMONT CENTER C1 MLA PETLADD Pres Ary Aces ad Ate Pwr utr Ape ot“ 842 

cally dazzling it carries its own satirical kick. 651-3044 876-9268 868-4554 489-5113 LARRY FISHBURNE: GIANCARLA) ESPOSITO TISHA CAMPBELL KYME JORSENECA ARTEVANS ELLEN HOLLY and USSIE DAVIS a COACH | 

With Christopher Lloyd, who gives a terrific, Route 9 997 i te . 355 FRESH POND PKW 61 LEONARD ST Cmpsnat thane Sore OALLSS: der GOT SLERARGNER PRION Peonemepned Ny Mnvaaor Daxian 

scary performance as the evil Judge Doom, Wellesley Line And Central Squares Near Porter Chevy Next To Bildner's BSR te teen cements eer ey, een 

and the voice of Kathleen Turner as Roger's z 

voluptuous wife. Copley Place, West New- 

ton, suburbs. 

**KWINGS OF DESIRE (1988). Wim 
| Wenders's fantasy grows out of the same 
brooding mood as his earlier films, but its 
luxurious melancholy is much easier to take. 
|The protagonists are a pair of angels 
+ (Bruno Ganz and Otto Sander) who drift 
| around Berlin observing people; listening in 
+ on their private longings and wishing that 
they, too, could become mortal. Wenders 
' treats the angels’ dreams the same way he 
treats the spiritual lives ofthe Berliners: as a 
series of fragmented, almost abstract hopes 
you Can project your own feelings onto. Yet 
the people here aren't characters, exactly; 
they're more like spiritual props. (The film’s 
one true character is the scarred, neurotic 
city, rendered in monochromatic black-and- 
white.) Wenders achieves an atmosphere 
of rhapsodic blankness that begins to fade 
after about an hour, and the scenes in which 
Ganz falls for a beautiful trapeze artist are 
like an academic’s attempt at romanticism. 
Wings of Desire is poetic, but it isn't 
powerful; it's a mood piece that finally 
speaks to little beyond its own open- 
endedness. Coolidge Corner, West Newton. 
*& kk KA WORLD APART (1988). Set in 
Johannesburg in 1963, this vibrantly in- 
telligent political drama telis the story of 
Diana Roth (Barbara. Hershey), .a white 
upper-middle-class anti-apartheid journalist 
whose imprisonment under the 90-Day 


eee) § One ol ournew Ommifilms The other 
cestenaieaenaente willadda year to your life. may take one away, bi 


| Roths and the systematic oppression of 

Cees Senet Se eee one ‘We Are Born Of Stars? the first 3-D film for the domed 
posipery  n e  srmenbrey Som “Seasons” is a-vibrant celebration of the changing cycle of the vear screen, takes vou into another dimension. Dazzling com - - 
the horrid power of apartheid. dramatizes Surreunded and transported by an 84-speaker performance of Vivaldi’s puter graphics whiz vou through the deep space into 
how @ government like South Africa's The Four Seasons/) you'll thrill to exciting new time-lapse. micro and the birth of life. It’s a wild and unforgettab , Mugar : 
invades and violates private life, producing macro views of the world of nature roller eoaster ride for your senses ( ) 7 hi at m 
feelings of denial and injustice so intense mini a Ie ts | 
they become a quiet form of madness. The 
gifted cinematographer Chris Menges 
directed, and though it’s only his first outing, 
he produces a swift, clean documentary 
surface and stages some scenes with the 
purity of a master. With Linda Mvusi 
Harvard Square, West Newton 
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Advance tickets are available at the box office (cash only) or by calling 523-6664 with credit Grd (MasterCard and Visa only with service charge). Reservations cannot 
be made over the phone on the day of the show. Omni Showtimes: Tues.Dhurs. 11, 1, 2, 344, 8; Hiri. 1L°12, 397-8, % Sat. 10; 11, 12, 1; 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7,8, % Sun. ML, 12, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. 
Garage parking available day and evening. Also showing: Chronos—Thurs. 9:00 p.m.; Fri. 6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. and Sat. 10 p.m. Double feature rate available. 
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One will become a criminal. 
One will become a hero, 
Both will pay the price 
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Mediums 








are the 
message 


New Age and the © 
literature of passivity 


by Daniel Harris 


n the past several years, we've witnessed 

the mainstreaming of a movement long 

confined to the demimonde of spirit 

rappers and ectoplasmists. As one would 
expect, the explosion of interestirrthe New Age ~ *""~ Ss 
has produced convulsions in the publishing ie 
industry as book chains rush to accommodate the 
needs of a restless new market. In 1987 Shirley 
MacLaine’s It’s All in the Playing sold more than 
Continued on page 9 
























The president’s brain is missing 


Making book on Reagan’s dimmer years 





by Francis J. Connolly 

LANDSLIDE: THE UNMAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1984-1988, by Jane Mayer and Doyle 
McManus. Knopf, 468 pages, $21.95. FOR THE RECORD: FROM WALL STREET TO 
WASHINGTON, by Donald T. Regan. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 397 pages, $21.95. 


= he presidency of the United States, Thomas Jefferson once declared, is “a splendid misery.” For 


almost two centuries, none of his successors seemed prepared to contradict him; even the 

occasional Roosevelt or Kennedy who so obviously relished the glory of the office could not 
escape its almost inhuman demands, nor the frequent dark moments that are the price of power. But then 
Ronald Wilson Reagan came to town, a man in charge not only of the nation but of himself. Blessed with 
a relentlessly sunny disposition and a near-mythic geniality, Reagan displayed a self-confident gusto for 
running the country his way. For six years, America had a leader it may not always have agreed with, but 
one it had to admire for his style, his optimism, and his ever-so-obvious enthusiasm for being president. 

Then, suddenly, it didn’t. Once Ollie North and his band of freebooting patriots burst into the national 

spotlight, the president's vitality faded almost overnight. Today Reagan seems very much the old man that 
he is — still more popular than any of his predecessors were during their eighth year in office, but a man 
Continued on page 11 





















Back in the USSR: The True 
Story of Rock in Russia 


Natural Obsessions: 
The Search for the Oncogene 


Betrayal: Michael Dukakis 
and the Battle To Save 
Historic Prowse Farm 


Lucian Freud paintings 
and works on paper 


Nora: The Real Life 
of Molly Bloom 


The Bonds of Love 
Freak Show 


Thank God 
for the Atom Bomb 


Jtuateyel 


Flannery O'Connor: 
Collected Works 


Out of This World 
by Graham Swift 


Wheat That Springeth Green 
by ].F. Powers 

The Big Nowhere 

by James Ellroy 


The Fool's Progress 
by Edward Abbey 
Prizzi’s Glory 

by Richard Condon 


Great Wits 
by Alice Mattison 


Well-versed 
storytelling 


Alice Mattison 
keeps her wits 
about her 


POETRY 


Rebel rouser 


Andrew Hudgins 
revives the verse 
narrative 


Note:book 


Publishing news 
and previews 


The 
reading list 
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< Star Trek 
nate TRE >) Spock's World 
GC] OE n) iG ; by Diane Duane STAR TREK 
es — Since 1966. when Star Trek 
1F 0 ] ) first aired on television. casual i 
fans and devoted Trekkers —“ 


alike haye been captivated by 
the alien Mr. Spock and his 
enigmatic home planet. 
Vulcan. Here. for the first time. 
is an in-depth look at the 
secret history of both. 
- dunon & Schuster, $16.95 


SF ereu moxie 
#% BARBARA PA 








- ‘Transformation 
The Breakthrough 
by Whitley Suieber 
In Communion, Strieber 
desertbed an encounter with 
intelligent. nonhuman beings 
Now. in Transformation. he 
chronicles his relationship with 
an unknown reality he has 





come to call “the visitors.” 
William Morrow. $18.95 
OUR PRICE, $14.21 











The Black l nicorn 
by Terry Brooks 
Ben Holiday wakes up in his 
Magic Kingdom to find that 
Meeks. the wicked wizard has 
stolen his magic medallion 
Without ut. Ben cannot 
summon the help of the 
-aladin against the wizards 
villainous attacks 
Del Ray. $4.95 
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Unfinished Tales 
The Lost Lore of Middle-earth 
by J.R.R. Tolkien 
Herein lie the mythic lore and 
forgotien legends unearthed by 
Christopher Tolkien from his 
father's archives. Finally 
tren unveiled are the secrets of 
Middle-earth: of Gandalf and 
the Wizards. of Galadriel. 
and of Bilbo. on the eve of 
his great adventure 
Ballantine. $5.95 
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| Star Trek 
The Three-Minute Universe 
by Barbara Paul 
The S..ckers. a race that is 
univeisally shunned and 
abhorred has created a rip in 
the fabric of space. Another 
universe ts raptdly leaking 
through the hole. And unless 
the crew of the Enterprise can 
stop it. it will consume and 
destroy our world. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.95 


Cradle by Arthur C. Clarke 
From the author of 2001. 

A top secret missile vanishes 
anidflight. Whales guard an 
underwater cave. Something is 

amiss on the ocean floor off 
Key West. Something powerful 

and terrifying. Something 
human—and utterly alien. 

Something that might destroy 

our future. Something that's 

about to be found. 
Warner Books. $18 95 


Toolmaker hoan 
by John McLoughlin 
Has humankind evolved too 
quickly? Have people invented 
things that changed the world 
before knowing how to handle 
them? In Toolmaker Koan. 
McLoughlin brings this 
traditional science fiction 
theme into focus. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.50 


Demon Lord of Karanda 
Book Three of the Maltoreon 
by David Eddings 
Here David Eddings continues 
his bestselling The Malloreon. 
taking the quest across a 
strange continent and among 
stranger peoples struggling 
over the religion of a dead 
god. A story of ancient. 
opposing Desunies battling 
for control of all men. 
Del Rey. $18.95 

















Fantastic Voyage I 
Destination Brain 
by Isaac Asimov 
- World-renowned Russian 
ee scientist. Pyotor Shapirov lies 
in a coma. Locked within his 
brain rests the key to the 
greatest scientific advance 
in the world’s history. Only 
one seienust can hope to 
locate this secret 
—Dr. Albert Jonas Morrison. 
Bantam. $4.95 
‘ OUR PRICE, $3.71 


DESTINATION BRAIN 


Sphere by Michael Crichton 
The author of The Andromeda 
Strain, brings us the thrilling 
story of a huge spaceship found 
resting on the ocean floor in 
the middle of the South 
Pacific. The discovery defies 
logical explanation: not only is 
the vessel undamaged. but it 
appears to be at least three 
hundred years old! 
Ballantine. $4.95 


Mission Earth 
The Invaders Plan 
by L. Ron Hubbard 
A new stvle of science fiction 
epic. Mission Earth is rooted 
in the clandestine worlds of 
intelligence. drug smuggling 
and crime. It's loaded with all 
the classic suspense elements 
of the fast-paced thriller and 
exotically spiced with humor 
and a hint of sex. 
Bridge Publications. $4.95 


Hello America by JG. Balkard 
From the author of Empire of 
the Sun. comes this wickedly 
entertaining satire on America's 
legendary icons and power 
figures. [t's a masterful blend 
of science fiction and fantasy 
that takes us on a mission— 
fraught with dangers—to 
rediscover the “New World.” 
Carroll & Graf Publishers. 
$17.95 


Charlesbank Bookshops 
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BACK IN THE USSR: THE 
TRUE STORY OF ROCK IN 
RUSSIA, by Artemy Troitsky, 
Faber and Faber, 154 pages, 
paper, $9.95 


Picture a smoky shoebox of a 
club, just four cement walls and a 
dozen tiny tables crammed 
around the dance floor. 
Mohawked punks collide with 
women in rayon skirts and 
stiletto heels, while up on stage, 
four men in combat boots and 
dresses bang on their guitars. Just 
another night in New York, right? 
Wrong. This is Moscow, and the 
band, Central Russian Height, is 
singing a song called, gulp, 
“House of Stalin.” So much for 
Uncle Joe. 

So much too for the mythical 
Soviet Union, that la-la land of 
loyal workers folk-dancing the 
night away. Back in the USSR is 
the first comprehensive history of 
rock in the Soviet Union to be 
written by someone who was 
there. Author Artemy Troitsky 
has long been Russia’s leading 
rock critic and promoter. He has 
organized numerous rock 
festivals (including the benefit for 
the victims of Chernobyl), 
appeared on Soviet TV, and 
written for virtually every major 
Soviet publication. Because he 
helped make Russian rock 
history, Troitsky is uniquely 
equipped to portray it. Here, he 
provides an inside look at a 
cultural mirror world, a place 
where Russian musicians try to 
free their work from both its 
Western origins and from the 
constraints imposed on it by a 
fearful Soviet bureaucracy. 

According to Troitsky, Russian 
rock and roll was born with an 
identity crisis. Back in the ‘50s 
and early ‘60s, while Americans 
were doing the Twist and the 
Locomotion, most hip Soviets 
were cooling their heels to the 
rhythms of jazz. Only a few 
oddballs, like Alexey Kozlov, had 
caught the new wave. Kozlov 
was a stilyaga (literally, a 
“stylist’’). On weekends, he 
would hang out on Moscow’s 
Gorky Street decked out in 
pedal-pushers, neon ties, and a 
greased-back Tarzan haircut. 
Because American rock records 
were rarer than diamonds, 
Kozlov and his friends had to 
copy whatever discs they could 
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Brief reviews 


get onto used X-ray films. 

Soon enough, stilyagi like 
Kozlov were replaced by 
beatnicki and such Buddy 
Holly/Dave Clark Five look-and- 
sound-alikes as the Optimists 
and the Melody Makers. The 
trouble was, the new groups, just 
like the stilyagi before them, 
merely set cut to copy what 
they’d heard from the West. Not 
until 1966 did a Soviet rock band 
actually sing in Russian. Up till 
then, says Troitsky, “the Russian 
language was considered 
somehow an attribute of 
conformity, the symbol of some 
‘hostile,’ non-rock system of 
values.” 

Conformity, however, was a 
serious temptation. As the new 
music’s popularity grew through 
the ‘60s and into the ‘70s, the 
Soviet government tried to 
reduce its influence on youth in 
two ways. On the one hand, 
prominent officials called rock “a 
product of the CIA” and sent the 
security police to break up 
concerts wherever they could 
find them. On the other, the 
government attempted to co-opt 
rock’s energy and channel it into 
a series of officially sanctioned 
organizations. If a band could 
gain approbation from the 
Ministry of Culture, for example, 
they could also get access to 
reasonably high-quality 
instruments and recording 
studies. They could give concerts, 
make records, and most 
importantly, make a living as 
musicians. Without that 
approval, they had to survive 
underground, paying exorbitant 
prices for what Western 
equipment they could find and 
distributing their music on 
homemade cassettes. 

The result of all this pressure 
was a divided rock scene. Bands 
like Time Machine and the Stas 
Namin Group accepted the 
government's offer and in return, 
produced what Troitsky sees as 
extremely popular vanilla pap. 
Others, such as Aquarium and 
Zvuki Mu (“The Sound of 
Music”’), dug in their heels and 
got along as best they could. 

Troitsky’s account of this split 
and its ongoing healing under 
glasnost is largely anecdotal. He’s 
heard almost every rock band 
east of the Berlin Wall, but 
unfortunately he wants to tell 
you about them all. At times his 
book reads less like a history than 
a catalogue. On the other hand, 

because Troitsky was there, Back 
in the USSR can also read like 
Tales of the Unexpected. After 
all, Americans may not think 
onstage group gropes and 
concerts starring live goats are so 
strange in Greenwich Village — 
but in Leningrad? If nothing else, 
by writing it as he saw it, 
Troitsky has proven that even 
under the hammer and sickle 
there beats a rock-and-roll heart. 
— Fred Turner 


NATURAL OBSESSIONS: THE 
SEARCH FOR THE 
ONCOGENE, by Natalie 
Angier. Foreword by Lewis 
Thomas. Houghton Mifflin, 394 
pages, $19.95. 


“T have been trying to think of 
the earth as a kind of organism, 
but it is no go,” writes Lewis 
Thomas in his Lives of a Cell. “It 





is too big, too complex, with too 


many working parts lacking 
visible connections. . . . If not like 
an organism, what is it like, what 
is it most like? . . . Itis mostlikea 
single cell.” 

A single cell. That elusive yet 
hallowed turf of the molecular 
biologist. In Natural Obsessions 
Natalie Angier attempts to give 
the reader an insider's view of 
that territory, both socially and 
scientifically, through what 
amounts to a guided tour of 
oncogene research — the study of 
those genes that perform 
necessary tasks in healthy tissue 
but under certain conditions have 
the potential to trigger cancer. As 
biologist Michael Bishop 
chillingly puts it, “We carry the 
seeds of our cancer within us.” 

For a total of about seven 
months over a period of a year 
and a half, Angier roamed at will 
through the labs of two of the 
most prominent oncogene 
researchers in the world — 
Robert Weinberg’s, at the MIT- 
affiliated Whitehead Institute for 
Biomedical Research, and 
Michael Wigler’s Cold Spring 
Harbor Laboratory, on Long 
Island. She attended conferences, 
picnics, interviewed scores of 
graduate students, post-docs, and 
renowned scientists, and downed 
numerous beers with the 
Whitehead crew at the Plough 
and Stars. Her intent, as she told 
Weinberg, was “to capture doing 
science, rather than done 
science.” 

That she has, with a lucidity 
that at times approaches artistry. 
Although ostensibly an exposé of 
both people and the science they 





made, the most titillating and 
beautiful sections of the book 
concern the experiments 
themselves — and whether they 
ultimately succeeded or failed. 
(Real discoveries are rare,” 
Angier laments in a moment of 
despair. “Scientists spend most of 
their time carrying on arcane 
dialogues, their words twisting 
back on themselves like Mébius 
strips.”) When they do succeed, 
however, they can blow the lid 
off every petri dish in town. 
Angier has more than done her 
homework. She's assimilated her 
scientific learning to the point 
where it’s not only sophisticated 
but also accessible. Surprisingly, 
in parts the book is a page-turner; 
you want to know the payoff of 
the long hours of benchwork put 
into the search to ID the 
oncogenes, pinpoint the 
abnormality, and elucidate the 
genes’ proper function — 
biochemistry that might give a 
clue as to how the derangement 
came to pass. Transfection, the 
process by which particular 





mouse cells will transform into 
cancer cells when calcium- 
phosphate-treated DNA from, 
say, a human bladder tumor is 
dumped on them, is as major a 
player here as is Weinberg; the 
discovery of the “point mutation” 
on the ras and neu oncogenes, 
and the cloning of the oncogene 
for retinoblastoma, a cancer of 
the eye in children, upstage even 
Nobel laureate David Baltimore, 
director of the Whitehead 
Institute. 

Although Angier comments on 
the politics and intense 
competition both within and 
without the lab setting — for 
example, researchers rush not 
only to publish but also to ensure 
that their name appears first on 
papers they've contributed to — 
the tension of a cutthroat race to 
the finish doesn’t jibe with the 
overall tenor of the book. By and 
large, everybody's just a tad too 
friendly. You begin to suspect 
that perhaps a bit of 
romanticizing on Angier’s part 
made its way into print from her 
lengthy tenure in the Weinberg 
inner sanctum. 

— Thea Singer 
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BETRAYAL: MICHAEL 
DUKAKIS AND THE BATTLE 
TO SAVE HISTORIC PROWSE 
FARM, by Harvey B. Robbins, 
with David Cowens and Robert 
L: Keighton. Green Hill 
Publishers, 110 pages, $12.95 


For those studying the second- 
term Michael Dukakis, few 
incidents proved as revealing as 
the controversy over Prowse 
Farm, a bucolic horse farm set at 
the foot of Great Blue Hill. 
Betrayal is an account of that 
struggle from the perspective of 
three men (including former 
Boston Celtics great David 
Cowens) who fought for years to 
block the Codex Corporation’s 
effort to build a mammoth 
corporate headquarters there, 
only to see Governor Dukakis 
renege on his ‘82 campaign 
promises and surrender the farm 
to the firm. 

The book starts with Dukakis’s 
pledge of November, 1980, that, 
should he beat Ed King in their 
‘82 rematch, he would do 
whatever necessary to block 
Codex. Buoyed by that promise, 
the Friends of Prowse Farm 
labored mightily for Dukakis’s 
election effort. But once back in 
office, Dukakis lacked the 
courage to back his convictions. 
Although the Friends presented 
avenue after avenue for anti- 
Codex action, the governor 
repeatedly refused to move. 
Finally, with the group 
threatening to go public with its 
discontent, Dukakis agreed to 
press a court appeal to win 
eminent-domain authority to 
take the farm — an appeal, the 
authors charge, that the 
administration fully expected to 
lose. Yet when the Supreme 
Judicial Court unexpectedly ruled 
that the administration could 
indeed take the farm, Dukakis 
refused to do so. Instead, the 
governor knuckled under to 
Codex, whose CEO had 
threatened to film the 
dismantling of the steel 
superstructure his firm had 
rushed into place and use the 
issue against the governor in his 
‘86 re-election effort. 








BOOKMARKS 


Betrayal is marred by a writing 
style at once disjointed and 
overdrawn, and by the lingering 
bile that bubbles up onto its 
pages. Still, the book’s detailed 
account of the political sellout of 
Prowse Farm raises disturbing 
questions about Dukakis’s 
courage and character, and for 
that reason alone it is well worth 
reading. 

— Scot Lehigh 


SRN SESE NOC: SPR RTO 
LUCIAN FREUD PAINTINGS, 
by Robert Hughes. Thames and 
Hudson, 119 pages, $40. 
LUCIAN FREUD WORKS ON 
PAPER, by Nicholas Penny and 
Robert Flynn Johnson. Thames 
and Hudson, 127 pages, $40. 


The name js familiar, even if 
the work — the merciless 
depiction of the human species at 
its most vulnerable — might not 
be. Lucian Freud, born in Berlin 
in 1922, London resident since 
1933, is Sigmund’s grandson in 
more than name. Both 
psychologist and painter have 
taken the human psyche as their 
subjects, and it is with 
unrelenting honesty that each 
reports the facts he encounters on 
his psychic explorations. 

In his essay for Lucian Freud 
paintings Robert Hughes asserts 
that Freud is “the greatest living 
realist painter.” The trouble with 
that statement is the lack of 
competition. Hughes might as 
well have claimed Freud to be the 
greatest living British painter, but 
such an achievement doesn’t 
amount to much when you 
consider the field. Francis Bacon, 
Freud’s old friend, has been 
churning out formula art for 


‘| nearly 20 years, and as for David 


Hockney, well, Hockney is no 
longer either a painter or British, 
having reinvented himself as an 
aging California golden boy who 
takes photographs. And there’s 
the rub. Freud’s extraordinary 
pictures do exist in a context, that 
of the feeble School of London; 
internationally, they relate to 
almost nothing else. And in the 
international cabal of fashionable 
museums, critics, and collectors, 
the independent artist who does 
his own thing in the face of 
overwhelming trends is looked at 
curiously as an eccentric — a 
monument perhaps, but outside 
meaningful contemporary 
discourse. 

These two books also function 
as catalogues for a recent 
retrospective of Freud’s work that 
traveled from London to Berlin, 
Paris, and Washington, DC, 
impressive stops on the 
international museum circuit — 
but none of them, alas, possesses 
the power to confirm importance 
that New York has. Hughes, as 
Time magazine's art critic the 
most widely read art 
commentator in America, does a 
good job championing Freud, 
and his essay appeared earlier in 
The New York Review of Books, 
bringing attention to Freud's 
work among the literati, if not the 
glitterati. Hughes sees Freud 
continuing the tradition that 
largely prevailed in Western art 
from the ancient Greeks to 
Picasso, of the artist looking, 
seeing, and translating his 
experience through an 
unfathomable mystery of 
exchange between his eyes and 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
hand in order to make the 
sympathetic viewer see as he 
does. This is the tradition 
Hughes, a conservative in 
aesthetics, sees in retreat before 
the image and style 
appropriators, neo-Dadaists, and 
fashionable salon painters who 
dominate the New York art 
world. Freud is potent 
ammunition in Hughes's 
counterattack, but it’s a battle 
Hughes is fated to lose. The 
world has changed more since 
World War I than it did between 
the death of Christ and 1914 (to 
rephrase Charles Péguy’s bon 
mot), and you can’t go home 
again. 

Freud’s early work gained him 
a reputation as a prodigy in 
London’s Bohemia, but if he 
hadn't changed his vision in the 
late 1950s, he would have 
remained a marginal talent. His 
early work is arresting, but 
illustrational, like so much of 
British art. His memorable 
portraits of his wife, from the late 
‘40s (especially Girl with Roses), 
would make perfect covers for 
Virago Classic reprints. But he 
remade himself, giving up his 
sharp, fluid, and literate line for a 
more painterly style that he uses 
masterfully to probe beneath 
surfaces. His portraits left behind 
a mild-mannered surrealism to 
begin a lifelong confrontation 
with what it is that defines 
specific human beings. 
Particularly haunting are the 
1972 portraits of his aged mother, 
her face a mask, impenetrable to 
her son, who probes relentlessly 
and futilely nonetheless. (What 
would his grandfather have to 
say about these moving 
portraits?) In his most 
characteristic work — naked men 
and women spread out like 
specimens on a sofa, every 
blemish and blotch of their pasty 
complexions exaggerated 
expressionistically — Freud 
combines the searing analysis of 
his grandfather's psychological 
experiments with Modernist 
aesthetics. (What pictures better 
illustrate Eliot's line about “a 
patient etherised upon a table” — 
his objective correlative for the 
modern condition even if he was 
merely describing the evening 
sky — than Freud's?) 

Still, there’s only so much. 


honesty you can takeespegiallyeey 


when the same truths repeated.# 
over and over again. Freud 
generally ignores man the social 
animal, but his ambitious group 
portrait Large Interior W.11 (after 
Watteau) (1981-83) stands out 
among his late pictures. Here he 
has projected his rigorous 
analysis of the loneliness ever 
different, always the same — that 
defines us onto group interaction, 
and this attention enlarges his 
work. 

The two books are handsomely 
designed and printed, and the 
color reproductions do justice to 
the originals. The essays by 
Nicholas Penny and Robert 
Flynn Johnson complement 
Hughes’s with less polemical 
approaches to the artist’s 
achievement. One caveat: the 
references to specific works in all 
three essays do not include page 
references to the reproductions, 
and you have to flip constantly 
back and forth from the index to 
the text, an always unpleasant, 
and unnecessary, task. 

— David Bonetti 


SSeS AO SRR: ioe 2 
NORA: THE REAL LIFE OF 
MOLLY BLOOM, by Brenda 
Maddox. Houghton Mifflin, 472 
pages, $24.95. 


Brenda Maddox has set out to 
show readers of Joyce (and 
especially scholars in the “Joyce 
industry’’) that Nora Barnacle 
was more than merely Joyce’s 
wife. Scholars have traditionally 
been interested in Nora only as 
an object of Joyce’s imagination, 
as the model for chara.cers from 
Dubliners’ Eveline to Ulysses’ 
Molly Bloom to Anna Livia 

; Plurabellein Finnegans Wake, . 














Maddox shifts Nora from object 
to subject of discourse. 

The value of this project hinges 
on Maddox’s ability to convince 
us that Nora is a subject worthy 
of attention, and the task is a 
difficult one. Nora was no 
intellectual, nor did she seem 
inclined at any point to recount 
her experience as Joyce’s 
companion and eventual wife. 
Maddox does not romanticize her 
subject, but merely depicts Nora 
as a solid, strong-willed woman 
from the provincial Irish city of 
Galway. The result of this 
objective treatment, 
unfortunately, is that the reader 
concludes that he would not be 
reading about Nora Barnacle if 
she had not been Joyce’s wife. 

Maddox describes Nora as 
“typical of a certain kind of Irish 
girl — desperate to escape from 
her circumstances, unequipped 
with anything but strength of 
character and charm”; her 
admiration for her subject derives 
from the heroism Nora displayed 
throughout a long and difficult 
life. In providing a detailed 
account of her courtship, union, 
and married life with Joyce, she 
emphasizes the way in which 
parents, spouses, children, and 
other relatives shape one’s 
personality. Indeed, Maddox has 
written the history of a family 
more than the biography of an 
individual. 

The Joyces lived all over 
Europe, existing in a state of 
permanent exile. For most of their 
life together, Joyce was neither 
famous nor rich, but rather 
worked as an impoverished 
teacher struggling intermittently 
to support his family, tortured by 
glaucoma and other health 
problems, and prone to heavy 
drinking. Depicting this existence 
in all its dreariness and difficulty, 
Maddox voluminously traces the 
broad themes of Joyce’s literature 
(exile, eviction, poverty, jealousy, 
family tensions, religion, and 
patriotism) to specific incidents in 
the family’s life, revising and 
correcting previous scholars 
where her evidence contradicts 
their conclusions. 

But Maddox's boldest 
revisionary claim — that “Nora 
Barnacle had far more influence 
on James Joyce, than he on her’ 
— needs examining: what kind of 
influence? Maddox argues that 


igna.Nora provided Joyce witha 
*degree of psychological stability 
“and that he became emotionally 


dependent on her. But the 
“influence” is more problematic 
in regard to Joyce’s art. Nora had 
no interest in her husband's 
writing and read very little of it. 
She did provide material for 
several of Joyce’s heroines, and 
her idiomatic speech shaped 
Molly Bloom’s triumphant 
soliloquy. But Joyce had a genius 
for fashioning complex literature 
out of whatever fell in his path — 
and that included the plucky 
Irishwoman who became his 
lifetime companion. Nora 
fascinated Joyce, and she 
fascinates us as incarnated in the 
magical phrases of his works. But 
once one removes the lens of 
Joyce’s imagination, Nora 
becomes once again “ordinary.” 
At the end of this volume one 
concludes what many have 
before: Nora Barnacle was part of 
the material of Joyce’s 
production, but not of its 
creation. 

— Lois Nesbitt 


MERITS LIES “ARM MME URED. 
THE BONDS OF LOVE: 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
FEMINISM AND THE 
PROBLEM OF DOMINATION, 
by Jessica Benjamin. Pantheon 
Books, 304 pages, $12.95. 


Reading through Jessica 
Benjamin’s serious, densely 
argued, and sometimes brilliant 
The Bonds of Love calls to mind 
the old joke about S&M: 

“Hit me, hit me,” cried the 
masochist. “No,” replied the 
sadist. 

It is not just the book’s content 
that brings,this,to mind, butalso, , 
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the author's insistence on 
focusing on the paradoxes that 
plague and shape our experiences 
with love and power. 

In other hands this material 
might have remained mired in a 
morass of irreconcilable 
contradictions, but Benjamin’s 
intellectual nimbleness and 
startling breadth of knowledge 
manages to give a tentative, yet 
feasible, answer to the question 
of why being powerless is 
sometimes so pleasurable, and 
why our erotic desires are 
inextricably bound with feelings 
of domination and submission. 

Benjamin, a practicing 
psychoanalysist and highly 
regarded feminist theorist, has 
attempted not only to 
deconstruct accepted theories of 
domination and submission, 
masochism and sadism but to get 
inside the very paradigm and see 
how it works, understand what it 
means. It’s a mistake, she 
convincingly argues, to 
sentimentalize the power 
struggles between the genders by 
labeling women “vulnerable 
victims” and men “aggressive 
victimizers”: “To reduce 
domination to a simple relation 
of the doer anddone-toisto ~ 
substitute moral outrage for 
analysis.” 

Such a notion is going to raise 
eyebrows, if not scorn, from 
segments of the feminist 
community, but Benjamin is 
going to be no more popular with 
those who hold with traditional 
psychoanalytic theory. Radically 
reinterpreting both penis envy 
and the oedipal stage in child 
development, she makes a good 
case for how adult erotic desires 
(and especially those which have 
to do with power and 
powerlessness) are reenactments 
of infantile efforts to both 
distance ourselves from and yet 
remain safe with our original, and 
seeming omnipotent, caregivers. 
And although there is much 
original thinking here, Benjamin 
remains quite close to traditional 
Freudian intent, if not theory, in 
her methodology. 

The daringness of The Bonds 
of Love comes through, in part, 
because of how far Benjamin is 
willing to push and revise 
thinking within these traditional 
frameworks. She is one of the 
few writers on psychology and 
feminism to take woman’s desire 
seriously as a subject, and insists 
that any real social change for 
women will only come when 
female sexuality is given full 
acknowledgement and credence 
not only as “object” but “subject” 
as well. 

Many of Benjamin’s ideas are 
not completely original but are 
extensions and elaborations of 
those of Dorothy Dinnerstein, 
Nancy Chodorow, and Evelyn 
Keller. In this way The Bonds of 
Love feels at once both a 
continuation and advancement of 
feminist theory. The down side of 
this is that Benjamin continues 
the short-sightedness and 
prejudices of earlier writers. Her 
discussions of child 
development, with the exception 
of a footnote, center on the 
middle-class nuclear family. 
There is no mention of how 
experiences differ because of race 
or class, and lesbian (and gay 
male) desire, sexuality, or 
experience is hardly mentioned 
at all. True, Benjamin is 
interested more in theoretical 
paradigms than case histories, 
but the worth of theories exists 
only in relationship to people's 
actual lives. 

The Bonds of Love takes a 
tough look at a difficult topic. If at 
times too theoretical, it manages 
to be both meditative and 
provocative. In the book’s 
conclusion Benjamin labels her 
ideas both “modest and utopian,” 
an odd mixture of self- 
advertisement, but one which 
captures her fine attempt to 
conceptualize and manage the 
disparate emotions of love and 
power which hold such sway 
over our lives. 








FREAK SHOW: PRESENTING 
HUMAN ODDITIES FOR 
AMUSEMENT AND PROFIT, 
by Robert Bogdan. University 
of Chicago Press, 322 pages, 
$29.95. 


No, this isn’t a how-to book. 
Rather, Robert Bogdan, a 
professor of special education, 
sociology, and something called 
“cultural foundations of 
education” at Syracuse 
University has written a detailed 
text on the history of the first 
traveling museum: the freak 
show. Now, before you take the 
women and children out of the 
room, be assured that Professor 
Bogdan’s interest is more 
scholarly than prurient (though 
Freak Show does offer its share of 
dageurreotypes and snapshots). 
And, on occasion, his prose style 
veers onto an especially arid 
plain — like this caveat from the 
introduction: [Humanities 
scholar Leslie Fiedler, in his book 
Freaks has] a mythological, 
psychoanalytic approach [which] 
posits that human beings have a 
deep, psychic fear of people with 
specific abnormalities. Dwarfs, 
for example, confront us with our 
phobia that we will never grow 
up. 

Fortunately, once Bogdan 
ventures into the research — 
chronicling the sideshows, 
carnivals, and midways of 
vanished times — he perks up 
considerably. Throughout the 
last two hundred years, and 
especially the last century, when 
traveling circuses crisscrossed the 
country like guy wires under the 
Big Top, the presenting of freaks 
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(and Bogdan never condescends 
to calling them “special people”) 
attained an almost scientific 
method. As much as the rubes 
were invited to gawk at the 
exhibits behind the curtain, 
Bogdan tells us (with ample 
documentation) that among 
other purposes, the freak show 
served as an educational tool, 
even if many of the freaks were 
patent humbugs. Well, they 
might have had physical 
abnormalities, but they weren’t 
exactly what they seemed. Like 
the Wild Men of Borneo, who 
were genuine dwarves but hailed 
from the rain forests of Ohio 
rather than the South Pacific. 
(Some of the folks in the pictures 
will be familiar if you’ve seen 
Todd Browning's masterpiece, 
Freaks.) Actually, as fascinating 
as Bogdan’s précis concerning the 
origins and hows, whens, and 
wheres of the carny sideshow 
Freak Show may be, he really 
starts to flow in the thumb-nail 
biographies of the freaks 
themselves. 

Step right up and read the life 
of William Henry Johnson, a 
microcephalic black man who 
was billed as “What Is It” by his 
patron, P.T. Barnum. Though the 
rudiments of speech were 
beyond him, “Johnson was 
alleged to have jealously guarded 
the number-one platform in the 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey sideshow. . .. One report 
has him guarding his spot with a 
pop gun.” After a lifetime of 
public life behind the curtain, 
Johnson “did try to retire, but 
missing the excitement of that 
way Of life, he returned to the 
circus, dime museums, and 








midways. It is estimated that 
during his long career as an 
exhibit he was viewed by over a 
hundred million people.” 
Professor Bogdan tells the 
subjects’ stories with a minimum 
of ballyhoo, and a maximum of 
respect and appreciation. Freak 
Show will undoubtedly swell the 
shelves of sociological treatises, 
but it deserves a place in the 
popular stacks as well. 

— Sally Cragin 


THANK GOD FOR THE 
ATOM BOMB AND OTHER 
ESSAYS, by Paul Fussell. 
Summit Books, 298 pages, 
$17.95. 


Desperate for a shorthand 
classification for one who fits 
none of the usual categories, 
reviewers have saddled Paul 
Fussell with the “literary. 
curmudgeon” label, a 
designation reserved for 
American critics of vaguely 
Anglophilic manner, mainly 
bookish interests, and 
disconcertingly independent 
mind. Besides wrongly 
pigeonholing a bird of soaring 
imagination, the tag makes 
Fussell sound like some unholy 
spawn of Gore Vidal and 
Garrison Keillor, aloof and bitchy 
around the edges but homy and 
heartwarming deep down. 
Anyone familiar with the 
author's magisterial The Great 
War in Modern Memory and his 
choice collections of tough- 
minded essays will discern a 
worthiar lineage, one tracing 
back to what used to be called 
“The Tradition” but linked 
especially to a critical 
temperament running from 
Samuel Johnson to George 
Orwell. He is the rarest of 
contemporary creatures, an 
authentic and unapologetic man 
of letters. In the age of visual 
spectacle, Fussell remains 
stubbornly linear, a deliberate 
wordsmith in a culture of frenetic 
channel-zapping. 

Which is not to say he isn’t 
tuned in. A writer of intimidating 
erudition and exquisite prose, 
Fussell is a cultural 
anthropologist of the modern 
world who is as much participant 
as observer. His reports from the 
field illuminate a museum's 
worth of artifacts, institutions, 
and folkways: Japanese skulls 
and nude beaches, chivalric 
codes and speedway etiquette, 
the National Rifle Association 
and the New York Review of 
Books, authors celebrated 
(George Orwell) and obscure 
(Edmund Blunden), and virtually 
any writing that can be set in type 
— memoirs, reviews, letters to 
the editor, tour guides, 
advertising slogans, T-shirts. 

The fidelity to craft and 
honesty that Fussell so admires in 
Orwell is a recurrent presence 
throughout the collection. Citing 
Orwell, he holds “a facility with 
words and a power of facing 
unpleasant facts” as the twin 
qualities of the working critic. 
“And it is notably a power,” 
insists Fussell, “not merely a 
talent or flair. The power of 
facing unpleasant facts is clearly 
an attribute of decent, sane 
grown-ups as opposed to the 
immature, the silly, the nutty, or 
the doctrinaire.” 

Fussell’s title essay on the atom 
bomb is typical in its insistent 
bluntness, its admission of 
willfully forgotten acts and nasty 
human truths. (It is also, not 
incidentally, the definitive 
defense of Truman’s awful 
decision.) Without for a moment 
mitigating American homefront 
racism or frontline depredations, 
Fussell doesn’t so much justify 
the action as “to complicate, even 
mess up the moral picture” by 
restoring the historical moment. 
And, not quite in passing, he 
points out that “those who 
deplore the dropping of the 
bomb absolutely turn out to be 
largely too young to have been 
killed if it hadn’t been used.” 

Fussell’s ethical concerns are 


























matched by an all-encompassing 
ethnographic curiosity. For all his 
daunting intellectual gifts, he 
lives in the world, not his mind. 
His paean to nudism, “Taking It 
All Off in the Balkans,” is 
fundamentally a celebration of 
. Sensation, of grounding 
observation in the world, what 
your senses tell you. And the 
evidence before his eyes 
occasions a restoration of vision: 
“You notice first something easily 
obscured in artificial or 
sophisticated circles, namely, that 
everyone is unequivocally male 
or female, and that effeminate or 
butch mannerisms don’t do much 
to define identity and character 
once the drapes are put aside.” 
As with Orwell, a critic of 
Fussell’s chops would make a 
coveted trophy for the right or 
left. Both sides have a legitimate 
claim — any author who 
expresses contempt for 
Republicans while holding the 
Donald T. Regan chair in English 
at Rutgers probably has mixed 
loyalties. He takes aim without 
fear or favor, attacking the NRA 
and praising naturalism yet being 
moved to tears by the National 
Anthem at the Indy 500 and 
exhibiting a thoroughgoing 
impatience for liberal 
hallucinations. In the end, Fussell 
is too much the independent 
thinker ever to join in a polemical 
_ parade, like Orwell too prone to 
kick dust in the face of whoever 
sets him on the road to Wigan 
Pier. 
— Thomas Doherty 
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FLANNERY O’CONNOR: 
COLLECTED WORKS, edited 
by Sally Fitzgerald. Library of 
America, 1281 pages, $30. 


She died of lupus in 1964 
before she turned 40, but the 
brevity and tragedy of her life 
didn’t prevent Flannery 
O’Connor from writing some of 
the wisest and most brutal prose 
in American literature. A 
sheltered, devout Roman 
Catholic from Milledgeville, 
Georgia, who wrote almost 
exclusively about Southern 
Protestants, and a documented 
celibate who wrote often and 
trenchantly about sex, O’Connor 
embraced such apparent (and 
intended) contradictions and 
wove them into a fabric of rare 
coherence. She always wrote in 
the third person, preferring to 
comment on her characters 
instead of through them 
(although it is usually easy to 
pick out her favorite characters). 
Even in her earliest stories (slight 
precious vignettes drawn from 
her MFA thesis at the University 
of lowa), O’Connor was gripped 
by the need to convey her stories 
with what became one of her 
trademarks: upfront, deceptively 
simple narrative directness. 

With few exceptions, most of 
them minor, O’Connor’s thick 
volume in the prestigious Library 
of America series contains most 
everything she published in her 
lifetime. Being able to carry a 
great writer's life work in one’s 
palm can make one uneasy, yet 
piled one story after another 
O’Connor'’s writing becomes 
even more impressive. Because 
her best writing came in short, 
controlled bursts, it’s fascinating 
to read through nearly 1300 
wholly sustained pages. There 
simply aren’t many soft sections. 
Flannery O'Connor; Collected 
Works includes the novellas Wise 
Blood and The Violent Bear It 
Away, the short-story collections 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find and 
Everything That Rises Must 
Converge, and a hearty chunk of 
her wry essays and letters. (For 
O’Connor completists only: 21 of 
the letters here are previously 
unpublished; one of them, a 1955 
note to her unrequited love Erik 
Langkjaer, is especially poignant 
if you read between her tensely 
steady lines.) Although her 
fiction is what'guatarttees her a 





place in the history of letters, it is 
in her essays and private letters 
that she lets her guard down, 
allows herself the occasional 
joke, and reveals more of herself. 
The inclusion of her nonfiction in 
this volume lets us in on all of her 
sides. Editor Sally Fitzgerald, one 
of O’Connor’s closest boosters 
and author of a forthcoming 
biography of her friend, 
contributes terse notes on the 
included text as well as a 
comprehensive, revealing 
biography that places her actions, 
her writing, and her physical 
deterioration in clear context. 

It’s all here, reveling in its own 
brutality. Indeed, what 
distinguishes O’Connor'’s writing 
most is her insistence on 
portraying beauty through vivid 
brutality. Nearly all her fiction 
climaxes either in death or a 
foreshadowing of it, yet those 
stories also end in an explosion of 
revelation. Her most lasting 
effort, the precise, taut “A Good 
Man Is Hard To Find,” concludes 
with a spiteful old woman able to 
achieve humility and grace only 
when her cold-blooded murder is 
inevitable. Wise Blood works the 
same way, with agonized 
protagonist Hazel Motes, founder 
of the “Church without Christ,” 
achieving redemption as he 
blinds himself. O'Connor was a 
deeply religious woman, and her 
writing, both fiction and 
nonfiction, was obsessed with 
pushing toward belief, no matter 
how ugly its advent. O'Connor 
(along with some of her Southern 
contemporaries) was often 
criticized for writing about 
“freaks,” but the whole point of 
her fiction was that society had 
become so secular and uncaring 
that only the most clear-eyed 
could pick out a grotesque 
character — and then try to save 
him or her. 

O'Connor's Song of the South 
was definitive, but flaws remain 
in her prose and her attitudes. 
Her attitudes on race in particular 
are especially troubling, and as 
she got older and sicker she 
became more dogmatic and less 
tolerant. Yet for the most part 
O’Connor was able to turn her 
smoldering anger inward and let 
her characters express it. In her 
final full collection of short 
stories, Everything That Rises 
Must Converge O’Connor struts 
out ugly situation after ugly 
situation yet insists on pointing 
her characters to grace through 
them, even if that grace is even 
uglier. She bald-facedly calls one 
story “Revelation” and brings her 
heroine closer to God by having a 
child in a doctor's waiting room 
whisper at her, “Go back to hell 
where you came from, you old 
wart hog.” O’Connor’s worlds, 
both that of the believer and the 
unbeliever, are barbed and 
grotesque. Having posited such 
revulsion, she then makes it seem 
beautiful. 

— Jimmy Guterman 


OUT OF THIS WORLD, by 
Graham Swift. Poseidon Press, 
208 pages, $16.95. 


“The camera,” writes Susan 
Sontag in her book On 
Photography, “makes reality 
atomic, manageable, and opaque. 
It is a view of the world that 
denies interconnectedness, 
continuity, but which confers on 
each moment the character of a 
mystery.” Photography, both as 
the scourge and enigma of our 
age, haunts Out of This World, 
which, like Graham Swift's 
acclaimed Waterland, attempts to 
weave together social history, 
human relationships, and 
historical speculation. But while 
Waterland’s finely etched portrait 
of England’s northern fen 
country sought (but never found) 
a natural balance between past 
and present, Out of This World is 
about how technology severs 
emotional and historical ties — 
since snapshots are isolated bits 
of an event, a cynical 
replacement for memory, they 
conceal as much as they reveal. 
Not that Swift simply ‘blathers 
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emotional and social autism — 
they can’t help but observe 
themselves living their lives. 

Perceiving disturbing links 
between historical and 
psychological traumas, Swift 
runs the risk of turning the story 
into highbrow neurotic soap 
opera, a la Joan Didion, but the 
writer's clipped, snubnosed prose 
(a versatile change from the 
fluttery lyricism of Waterland) 
and ironic intelligence churns the 
approaching suds away. The 
writer focuses away from 
domestic mewlings, indulging in 
ingenious speculation that, at 
times, flirts with the macabre. 
Harry’s ruminations on his 
father’s closetful of artificial arms 
(he lost his right limb during 
World War I) has this eerie 
power. “The earlier ones are 
shapely, useless bits of sculpture 
that gradually lose their 
anthropomorphic wishfulness 
and their aesthetic pretensions; 
Continued on page 6 


monitoring as well as preserving 
our lives, the camera lens has 
become the eye of God. 

The camera’s illusion of 
omnipotence serves as emotional 
shielding for Harry Beech, a 
decorated combat photographer 
(from World War II to Vietnam), 
who rejects his reserved father’s 
multi-million dollar munitions 
business but paradoxically 
chronicles its destructive results 
in award-winning pictures. His 
troubleshooting career takes 
Beech away from his family, and 
the domestic distancing (which 
mirrors his father’s neglect) has 
estranged Harry’s daughter, 
Sophia, who’s drifting on the 
edge of hysteria. The novel, 
which begins on the eve of the 
Falklands War, hops from the 64- 
year-old Harry's philosophical 
and personal meditations about 
war and photography to his 
daughter’s angry confessions 
about her loveless upbringing. 
Both suffer from a form of 
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the cliché that visuals are our 
enemy; photography may 
redeem as well as damn. But 
Swift is plainly unsettled with 
this cold modern deity — 
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Continued from page 5 
the later ones look like nothing 
human, but actually stimulate 
the function of an arm. They are 
like an index of the twentieth 
century.” In Out of This World, 
Graham Swift continues to 
compile his fascinating index of 
contemporary history, and with 
each succeeding book, the list 
becomes more compelling and 
frightening. 

— Bill Marx 
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WHEAT THAT SPRINGETH 
GREEN, by J.F. Powers. Knopf, 
335 pages, $18.95. 


Joe Hackett is a Catholic priest. 
Which is to say, he’s a guy ina 
black suit and a backwards collar, 
living in a gray world ruled by 
sideways logic. For Father 
Hackett, this business of living 
can be a hard trade — one best 
endured with the aid of strong 
faith, an abundance of gin, and a 





wicked sense of humor. 

We should all be so lucky as 
the good padre. 

Hackett is the hero of Wheat 
That Springeth Green, the first 
novel from J.F. Powers since his 
Morte d’Urban won the National 
Book Award a quarter-century 
ago. 

In tracing the life and times of 
Father Hackett — the youthful 
piety and the teenage sexual 
athletics, the tortured seminary 
years spent wearing an old- 
fashioned hair shirt to atone for 
earlier indiscretions, the 
predictable rise to the pastorate 
of a comfortable middle-class 
parish in suburban Minneapolis 
in the late ‘60s, and the ultimate 
realization of what being a priest 
is all about — Powers has written 
a book that has less to do with 
theology than with learning to 
cope with the everyday perils of 
modern life. Employing a 
wonderful ear for dialogue and a 
masterful sense of comic detail, 





he’s set forth a story of livin’ in 
America — of shopping malls 
and suburban newspapers and 
‘60s angst and decent people 
growing restless in their paunchy 
middle age — that should ring 
true for readers of any faith. 
Which is not to say that this 
isn’t, in the best sense of the term, 
a “Catholic novel.” Powers’s 
theology is impeccably orthodox, 
and Wheat That Springeth Green 
is very much the story of one 
man’s religious odyssey. Indeed, 
there’s an explicit parallel in Joe 
Hackett’s story to the life of Saint 
Augustine, whose early years as a 
libertine gave way to a lifetime of 
self-mortification and mystic 
revelation — a life that Hackett 
strives to duplicate at the 
beginning of his priesthood but 
eventually abandons for the 
more mundane business of 
tending to his parish. The 
comparison between Hackett and 
Augustine may seem a bit 
abstruse to non-Catholic readers, 





but the basic theme it illustrates 
— that mysticism may produce 
saints, but the rest of us can and 
must get by with a practical, of-_ 
this-world sense of what's right 
and wrong — is a truth that 
anyone can appreciate. 

Powers’s priests are real 
people: they watch TV and worry 
about the household budget, they 
call each other “Lefty” and 
“Catfish” as they sit in on late- 
night poker games, they bitch 
about their boss (the archbishop 
of Minneapolis, known 
throughout the diocese simply as 
“the Arch”), they talk politics and 
baseball and sex, they wake up 
with hangovers, they argue with 
salesmen at department stores, 
and every now and then they 
wonder just what the Christ 
they’re doing with their lives. In 
short, Powers’s men of the cloth 
are folks with jobs to do and lives 
to lead, just like everybody else. 

Well, almost. Powers'’s priests, 
or most of them, are also aware 








that the job they do is supposed 
to lead on toa higher calling; the 
good ones find a way to follow 
that calling, mixing wisdom and 
devotion and common sense in a 
way that bridges the everyday 
with the world of faith, 
remaining true to their lofty 
ideals while also remaining real 
people. And the very best of 
them manage to do all that, 
without even realizing that 
they’re doing it. 

Joe Hackett is one of the very 
best. He’s a good guy, but he 
doesn’t want a halo — a fact that 
makes him all that much better. 
And which makes his story one 
that’s eminently worth reading. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


THE BIG NOWHERE, by James 
Ellroy. Mysterious Press, 406 
pages, $17.95. 


James Ellroy pledges allegiance 
to the world of the wide-awake 
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nightmare. His venue is a 
bloodied preserve of asphalt and 
self-destructive loneliness 
marked by incoherent passion, 
graphic violence, and 
protagonists whose obsessive 
behavior borders on and often 
crosses Over into the psychotic. 
The spiritual descendant of 
masters of despair Cornell 
Woolrich and Jim Thompson, 
Ellroy has more reason than most 
for lurching down the mean 
streets of the roman noir. the 
unsolved murder of his mother 
by a barroom pick-up when he 
was 10 years old, his lifelong 
obsession with the legendary 
(and unsolved) Black Dahlia 
murder case, and his own decade 
of shadowboxing with life 
through vagrancy, addiction, and 
jolts.of county-jail time before 
picking up the pen at age 33 to 
show himself as a born 
storyteller, the premier American 
novelist of violence today. 
Though his first works featured 
contemporary settings, Ellroy 
increasingly is looking back. 
Beginning with 1982’s 
Clandestine, Ellroy has blended 
his own obsessions together with 
a lowlife history of Los Angeles 
in the decade following the end 
of World War II. His LA is not 
the romantic, rain-slicked 
blacktop of Chandler but rather a 
caged pit filled with snarling 
predators who devour those 
among them weak enough to 
have dreams. And never have his 
wolverines been more vicious 
and omnipresent than here. 

It’s 1950 and a high-profile DA 
is gathering dirt for a grand-jury 
investigation of Communist 
influence in the motion-picture 
industry. It’s a put-up job, pure 
political hay making with the 
occasional nod to patriotic duty, 
that as a sidelight will allow the 
local Mob-connected Teamsters 
to gain control of a left-leaning 
union. Caught up in and 
ultimately destroyed by the 








investigation are the 
investigators themselves: Mal 
Considine, a lieutenant who sees 
the resultant headlines and 
captain's bars as clout in a bitter 
custody hearing, Danny Upshaw, 
a sexually confused sheriff's 
deputy who can't let go of his 
somewhat illegal probe of a series 
of mutilation murders of 
homosexuals, and Buzz Meeks, 
an ex-cop, bagman for Mickey 
Cohen, and pimp for Howard 
Hughes who just needs the 
money in a hurry. While Ellroy 
has a passing interest in the Red 
Scare ana a strong interest in 
police politics, both topics 
encompass his true fixation, the 
power of personal politics. 
Nearly every character in The Big 
Nowhere is out to dominate the 
different and the unprepared, 
whether by seduction, trickery, or 
physical and psychological 
brutality. 

A fervent practitioner of such 
mayhem is the author’s most 
dangerous and inspired creation, 
Dudley Smith — the devil ina 
brown suit. The Dublin-born, 
LA-raised, Jesuit-educated 
homicide lieutenant is a “priority 
case hatchet man” whose stage- 
Irish brogue masks a psychotic 
soul in love with its own capacity 
for evil. Sadistic and ethereal, 
responsible for the fates of more 
than or. significant character in 
the boo, Smith is one of the 
great bad guys of modern 
literature. 

Yet despite Ellroy’s captivating 
portrait of post-war LA, The Big 
Nowhere is weighted down with 
serious flaws. In this, his largest 
and most ambitious book, Ellroy 
abandons his traditional first- 
person narrator for the third 
person and multiple viewpoints. 
By splitting the perspective 
among Considine, Upshaw, and 
Meeks, both narrative strength 
and credibility are weakened. 
Also, the intensity of the earlier 
books was relieved by black 


humor and reconciled endings. 
But in The Big Nowhere Ellroy 
has snuffed out any sort of hope, 
choosing to dive headlong into a 
bloody cesspool, reveling more in 
the book’s descriptions of 
madness, the betrayal of 
innocence and the literal ripping 
apart of flesh than in the story 
itself. Utter despair and depravity 


may work for 180 pages or so, but 
when it’s dragged out to over 400 
pages it’s enervating. By the time 
the last body has been savaged in 
The Big Nowhere, the last 
doublecross executed, the last 
hope put to flight, we’re too 
numbed to feel any satisfaction. 
We just want to bury the dead 
and be done with it. 

— Ted Fitzgerald 


THE FCOL’S PROGRESS, by 
Edward Abbey. Holt, 512 pages, 
$19.95. 


The Fool's Progress opens not 
so much with a sentence as with a 
sorcerer’s chant — although in 
lieu of “Abracadabra” we find 
“Henry. . .? Hen-reeeeee! Henry 
Lightcap!”’ — as Edward Abbey 
calls forth his fictional alter ego. 











The character who soon appears, 
driving across America ina 
Dodge pick-up with a sickly dog 
sharing his front seat, an 
overdrawn MasterCard in his 
wallet, and a beer-bottle holder 
on his dashboard, makes for 
some kind of novel. 

Henry Lightcap is Malus 
Americanis in full bloom. He 
wears no underwear, pisses in the 
sink (a much easier target than 
the toilet bowl), and has no 
patience with foreign cuisines, 
such as Japanese soup. “I groped 
in the beet-dark soup and fished 
up maybe a dying squid — limp 
strands of purple pseudoflesh 
dangling like tentacles from my 
spoon. . . . Those little Nips are an 
ingenious people, | said. Sony, 
Datsun, Toyota, Kawasaki, 
Honda, kamikaze, hari-kari, 
seppuku, Pearl Harbor, the 
creeping kudzu vine — how can 
we ever thank them?” Of course, 
soup is not Henry’s reason for 
living, women are, ideally about 
20 years old. To maintain stamina 
in the sack he does “his best to 
recall the won-lost record by 
Elroy Face, Vernon Law, and Bob 
Friend of the 1960 Pittsburgh 
Pirates.” But Henry also senses 
that his kind may be doomed, 
replaced by a new breed. “Not 
exactly men, not exactly women, 
but something in between they 
call ‘guys.’ ” 


The novel begins, 
appropriately enough, with the 
angry departure of wife number 
three — for a computer 
programmer no less — leaving a 
middle-aged Henry to his quart 
of Wild Turkey, his despair, his 
Gustav Mahler records, and his 
.357 Magnum, which he 
promptly uses to turn off that 
constantly groaning symbol of 
domesticity, the refrigerator, now 
“Shot in the bowels and left for 
junk.” The next day he and his 
dog Solstice, who gets fed cheese 
slices hiding Nizoral pills for her 
lung fungus, depart their house 





in Tucson, Arizona, to return to 
Henry’s family farm, still run by 
his brother, in Stump Creek, 
West Virginia. 

This journey offers a 
cantankerous but hilarious 
travelogue to our American West, 
land of 18-wheelers with 
“Freuhauf” on their mud flaps, 


and ex-hippie real-estate tycoons, 


and of “Bat-eared microwave 
relay towers — grotesque aliens 
from another world — [that] 
stand on the higher ridgetops to 
survey our land, the scouts and 
sentinels of an invading army.” 
My own favorite passage is the 
visit to the desert guru. “| stare at 
his grinning mouth, his long 
Semitic sunburned nose, the 
close-set eyes .. . And something 
more peculier: a neat tidy round 
hole, about the caliber of a .32 set 
in the very center, on the exact 
summit of that mesocephalic 
skull. Odder still, there is no trace 
of blood around the opening. . . 
It’s as if he had popped a cork 
from his cranium and !aunched 
his brains, together with the cork, 
directly into the sky.” 

Although Abbey is an 
exuberant storyteller — the taller 
the tale the better — Henry often 
remains a boisterous opinion 
more than a flesh-and-blood 
character, but that’s fine because 
Abbey’s mind buzzes like a 
hornet’s nest. He dubs Henry a 
redneck intellectual, a creed rich 
with pearls of wisdom from the 
great philosophers as well as 
from country-and-western songs, 
bumper stickers, even bathroom 
graffiti. Deeply conservative, he 
laments all kinds of change, from 
the decline of the male barber to 
the rise of Taco Bells, glumly 
viewing Americans as gluttons 
for fads, be they EST, superior 
orgasms, or real estate. 
Unquestionably, Henry will 
offend any reader to the left of 
Genghis Kahn somewhere in the 
book, but then, satire without 
Continued on page 8 
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risk is called television. 

Toward the novel's end, once 
Henry crosses the Mississippi, 
Abbey seems to run dry on 
anecdotes, letting the narrative 
slacken into a long boozy 
homage to the passing scenery 
and the importance of family. 

Still, I have to confess that in 
another life 1 wouldn't mind 
being Henry Lightcap for a day or 
two. What an antidote to that 
other American male so many of 
us have become: ”. . .well dressed 
but limp, shoulders sloping as if 
deboned, his eyes unable to focus 
on ay particular object. A man in 
the grip of abstractions. Hands 
trembling. Nerves haywire.” 

— Will Nixon 


SEIS ULES ILL ILA ESI ECLTELE LEI, 
PRIZZI’S GLORY, by Richard 
Condon. Dutton, 273 pages, 
$17.95. 


What could be more timely in 
this election year than the 
familiar tale of an immigrant 
family scratching and scrabbling 
their way toward the highest 
office in the land? In the final 
volume of the Prizzi-family 
trilogy, Condon, the author of 
Prizzi’s Honor and other tomes of 
the rich and not-too-righteous, 
gives his likeable mobster 
characters the task of legitimately 
infiltrating the two-ring circus of 
American business and politics. 

After years of hard work 
zotzing innumerable Mafia 
troublemakers, Charley 
Partanna, the not-too-bright 





Prizzi hit man, has received a 
promotion. Now firmly settled in 
as chief executive officer of the 
family, Charley runs a street 
operation that includes massive 
drug sales and the usual 
smattering of racketeering. When 
he’s not wielding power or 
spouting life philosophies 
gleaned from popular magazines, 
he’s falling for every bit of skirt 
that swishes his way. 

Ah, but his fiancée Maerose 
Prizzi, she of the hawk-like 
countenance and Machiavellian 
mind, has begun to tire of her 
paramour’s wandering eye. 
Maerose lusts after the trappings 
of respectability. Her master plan 
for social climbing involves the 
entire family. By dangling a 
promise of great-grandchildren 
to come, she gains the 
enthusiastic backing of her 
grandfather, Don Corrado Prizzi, 
the tiny, wheedling capo di tutti 
capo who offers cookies with one 
hand and deals death blows with 





the other. 

Having informed Charley that 
an engagement lasting 19 years is 
overlong — “people are gonna 
start laughing soon” — Maerose 
leads him first to the altar and 
then to Switzerland fora 
complete makeover, including a 
name change. Plastic surgery 
makes Charley's tough-guy face 
as bland as that of a TV 
anchorman and months of voice 
lessons bend his Brooklynese 
into the more refined sounds of 
William F. Buckley. His loving 
spouse hovers by his side, ready 
to kick him sharply in the ankle 
should he substitute 
“Fahcrissake” for the new 
expostulation of choice: “Godfrey 
and ginger.” 

Exit Charley Partanna. Enter 
Charles Macy Barton, a captain of 
industry and the man expected to 
usher the Prizzi family into the 
rolls of the Social Register. The 
street operation is carved up to be 
sold as sex and drug franchises. 
Don Corrado’s son Edward is 
launched into the presidential 
race as a Republican candidate. 
But just when Maerose is poised 
to step into the don’s slippers and 
Charley has purchased a cabinet 
post by pouring PAC money into 
the election campaign, 
disgruntled family members start 
scheming to get even. 

As America’s foremost crime 
family wriggles toward the Oval 
Office, Condon tosses off one- 
liners with his usual splashy 
style. A few scenes — a lengthy 
trip taken by an insensible Don 
Corrado, a bungled kidnapping 
— are rousing fun, but overall, 
Prizzi’s Glory doles out genuine 
laughter more sparingly than 
expected from a parody of such 
promise. It’s the, uh, execution, 
that’s lacking here. When 
Partanna hands in his license to 
zotz, he loses a lot of his zip. The 
sawtoothed charm that made 
these mobsters sparkle the first 
two times around has been 
smoothed out; the cement 
overcoats have been traded in 
for London Fogs. Set down in a 
field of unctuous politicians and 
budding Ivan Boeskys, the latter- 
day Prizzi family all but 
dissolves into the ranks. That's 
the worst part of assimilation: 
sometimes it works all too well. 

— Francesca Coltrera 


GREAT WITS, by Alice 
Mattison. Morrow, 223 pages, 
$16.95. 


Middle-class miasma has 
become the literary funk of 
choice, but not everybody knows 
how to sing the genteel blues so 
that they'll delight as well as 
depress. Instead of sensitive 
warbling, some writers hack out 
microscopic bits of emotional 
effluvia, while others cough up 
sociological studies, stuffing so 
much cultural debris into their 
work that their white-bread 
characters become slaves to the 


suburban zeitgeist. Happily, most 


of the fine tales in Alice 
Mattison’s first collection of short 
stores, Great Wits, eschew the 
sour notes of the tin-ear crowd, 
even though the book’s subjects 


are typical of the well-worn genre 


— grown children wrestle with 
their aging parents, men and 
women suffer the sad stalemates 


of love and parenting, sisters play 








out childhood rivalry, single men 
and women look for love and 
companionship. 

Yet Mattison never falls 
(there’s a slip or two, but she 
scrambles out) into the trap of 
sentimentalizing her troubled 
people, mainly because she 
neither mollycoddles their 
weaknesses nor underestimates 
their considerable strength. Her 
troubled bourgeois city dwellers 
aren’t fashionably alienated or 
attenuated but capable of 
forming tenacious bonds of love 
and friendship. And the decency 


and vitality of these ordinary 
men and women are cradled in 
the gentle lyricism of her 
deceptively homy prose. Thus 
Mattison’s recurring exploration 
of how her characters chafe and 
tug at these vital bonds becomes 
a soulful variation on the old 
blues plaint: you always hurt the 
one you love. 

Most of the combatants in 
Great Wits are unwilling — they 
fight their destructive urges, 
though not all of them succeed. 
In the bittersweet story “Bear,” a 
divorced mother falls in love with 
a sweet-souled day-care worker, 
but he shys away after he runs 
into an old flame. The affair ends 
on a note of quiet acceptance 
rather than fireworks, the woman 
suddenly perceiving that the 
man’s affection for her remains, 
despite his seeming ambivalence. 
In “Sleeping Giant,” a concerned 
grandmother wages a losing 
battle against her tart tongue, and 
complains about her impractical 
son-in-law’s impossible dreams. 
And in one of my favorite stories, 
“Art Is Lost,” which wryly but 
affectionately satirizes a senior 
citizens’ reading group, a young 
woman’s frayed meditations 
about her aging parents reach a 
farcical, yet touching, conclusion: 
“As her father parks the car near 
their house, Deborah pictures 
herself sitting foward and 
cupping her hands on their two 
heads, above the high back of 
their seats — shaking them, or 
fondling their hair, or maybe 
knocking their heads together.” 
Inevitably torn between wanting 
to please and to preach, the feisty, 
sometimes forlorn characters in 
Great Wits wage small, subtle 
battles of the heart, waging hand- 
to-hand combat in day-care 
centers, supermarket parking 
lots, and wedding receptions. 
And Mattison writes of their 
poignant struggles with austere 


finesse. 
— Bill Marx 
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half a million copies, and sales 
revenues of New Age books at 
major distributors continue to 
double every year, reaching well 
above $2,500,000 at Ingram 
alone. Bookstores now routinely 
convert their “Astrology and 
Occult” sections to “New Age,” 
following the lead of such 
farsighted publishers as Bantam 
and Harper & Row, who as early 
as 1980 had rechristened their 
occult lists with this spanking 
new nomenclature. 

The New Age Catalogue, 
compiled by the editors of the 
Providence-based magazine 
Body, Mind, & Spirit, provides a 
useful survey of what's both on 
the shelves and in the shopping 
carts of millions of New Age 
Americans. This is an obese 
undertaking, cataloguing only a 
fraction of the books, beta maxes, 
videos, audio cassettes, and 
journals containing the inside 
poop on everything from how to 
make a dowsing rod out of a coat 
hanger to what to eat before you 
astral travel. Here channeling, 
chakras, auras, crystals, tarot, 
palmistry, homeopathy, 
herbology. a acupressure, tai My 
UFO’s, chiromaney, and 


- chiropractic, a OO xf 


of précis about the high 
muckamucks of the movement, 
are laid out in all of New Age’s 
inspired incoherence. There are 
special sections devoted 
exclusively to things like dieting, 
nutrition, investment, and even 
pre-teen fiction such as Elaine 
Kittredge’s Twelve, a 
metaphysical primer for the New 
Age hobbledehoy in which a 
young boy discovers “the inner 
life of a tree.” In addition, the 
Catalogue offers short bios of 
mavens like J.Z. Knight, a former 
housewife from Washington 
state who channels “Ramtha,” a 
“sovereign entity” whom she has 
taken the precaution to copyright 
so that the sharks of the trade 
can’t dip their fingers in her till. 
On the basis of the Catalogue 
alone, it’s clear that New Age is a 
baggy concept that crumples 
around its proponents’ knees the 
minute they stand up to identify 
themselves. Its intellectual 
history is drafty and complex, full 
of largely unanswerable 
questions. When, for instance, 
did the movement emerge as a 
“movement” and what really 
distinguishes such 19th-century 
table-tippers as the Russian 
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Roberts, the author of The Seth 
Material, who channeled a spirit 
rumored to have shared with her 
a faint Brooklyn accent? 

Perhaps the best available 
answer is that the New Age 
emerged from the counterculture 
of the ‘60s and its 
experimentation with 
hallucinogens and altered states 
of consciousness. It rapidly 
acquired all sorts of incompatible 
accretions and was soon swept 
into the same stream with the 
human-potential movement, 
where its adherents began to 
dabble in the occult. A product of 
intellectual miscegenation, it lies 
at the intersection of two 
conflicting ideologies: the occult, 
with its strong sense of fate and 
the miraculous, and the chic pop 
psychology of the ‘60s and ’70s, 
with its strong sense of free will 
and responsibility for your own 
destiny (as seen in things like 
EST and Terry Cole-Whittaker’s 
The Inner Path from Where You 
Are to Where You Want To Be). 
And thus the characteristic 
signature of the movement — the 
baffling attempt to read free will 
into things that categorically 
exclude it. : 

Take Elizabeth Haich’s 
Wisdom of the Tarot on the 
ancient art of soothsaying, in 
which she says that, with a deck 
of cards, we can “understand that 
our fate lies within ourselves” 
and that we “create our future.” 
Similarly, David Pond tells us in 
the Metaphysical Handbook that 
“divination does not exclude free 
will,” but rather “helps make you 
more aware of the choices 
available.” In short, New Age 
would have its Kabalah and eat it 
too, in the sense that it seeks to 
mongrelize two 
incommensurable things — the 
fatalism of the occult and the 
unlimited self-determination of 
writers like Rollo May, Abraham 
Maslow, and Fritz Perls. 

One of the early classics of the 
industry, the windy but eloquent 
Crack in the Cosmic E, 
(published in 1971 and recently 
reissued by Julian Press) sheds 
light on the origins of the 
movement's cultish narcissism. A 
uniquely intelligent spokesman 
for the intimate and 
psychological — as opposed to 
the public and political — aspects 
of New Left radicalism, its 
author, Joseph Chilton Pearce, 
ricochets from Blake to Piaget in 
order to legitimize unorthodox 
ways of perceiving the world. 
The result is not so much a major 
contribution to intellectual 
history as a nimbly constructed 
period piece that embezzles 
philosophy from apologists of the 
paranormal as dissimilar as Jesus 
and Don Juan. Its ultimate aim is 
to demolish the rationality on 
which conservatism is based and 
effect the same radical alterations 
in the way we live our lives that 
the student movement was 
effecting on a less stiflingly 
intimate scale. From the evidence 
Pearce provides in The Cosmic 
Egg, it’s clear that the New Age 
and its interest in altered states of 
consciousness was hatched from 
a somewhat furtive allegiance 
between the mandarins of the 
New Left intelligensia and the 
more incendiary representatives 
of student dissent. 

The flagging of this initial 
countercultural impetus into the 
quiescent, immobilized form that 
it assumes today can be seen in 
an advertisement on the back of 
the July/August issue of Body, 
Mind, & Spirit. Swathed in 
pastels, a prosperous-looking 
woman beams a shit-eating grin 
at a video moniter that — we are 
told — is teaching her any one of 
20 New Age activities, including 
“Achieving Chakra Balance” and 
“Channeling for the Light,” as 
well as “Losing Weight” and 
realizing “Utra-Monetary 
Success.” 

Lounging in her LA-Z Boy, she 
is the well-heeled image of the 
New Age ethos, ave its pacifying 
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and make yourself comfortable,” 
the advertisement tells us, while 
the tape’s sotto voce subliminal 
suggestions “turn you ‘inward.’ ” 
Judging from the rhetoric of the 
movement's literature as well as 
from articles and advertisements 
in magazines like Magical Blend, 
Free Spirit, and New Realities, 
the Aquarian “revolution of 
consciousness,” as Paul 
Zuromski calls it in The New Age 
Catalogue, is all happening while 
its practitioners sit flat on their 
rears snoozing through “alpha” 
level, traveling deeper and 
deeper on a never-ending 
journey into themselves. 

The celebrated subjectivity of 
New Age literature suggests that 
the movement has made a major 
departure from the left wing’s 
flirtation with the occult in the 
‘60s. The contemplativeness and 
passivity of its readers provide a 
form of radicalism for a 
reactionary era, an attendant or 
incidental rather than an all- 
consuming revolution. Unlike the 
adherents of the counterculture 
from which it arose, those who 
swear by its principles aren't 
asked to ditch their possessions 
or change their careers but rather 
to participate in a bloodless coup 
within “the blinding, 
indescribably loving light . . . 

‘inside of us,” as the unflappable 
Shirley MacLaine says in /t’s All 
in the Playing. 

Given that the changes it seeks 
to effect are largely internal, 
posing no threat to the prosperity 
of its followers, the New Age is 
perfectly compatible with 
American materialism, as the 
proliferation of its media — self- 
help books, tapes, videos, and 
even parlor games — attests. 
Marcus Allen’s Tantra for the 
West, for instance, helps you use 
yoga to amass “a vast fortune 
easily and skillfully,” while the 
Rosicrucian Society’s The 
Mastery of Life offers advice by 
those “wise men of Egypt” on 
how to “escape poverty.” With its 
comforting credo of ‘meditate 
while you earn,” the “revolution” 
of New Age is in fact an anti- 
revolution that sponsors 
contentment and coddled 
introspection. Its primary aim is 
dewey-eyed complacence of the 
movement's real mascot, that 
anorexic swatch of icy 
Aquarianism, our astrologizing 
First Lady. 

But if the rise of Tory 
mysticism provides political soft- 
soap for the reactionary ‘80s, it is 
also ideally suited for the Jet Age 
in that it involves not only sitting 
but also boarding planes. 
Globetrotting to prohibitively 
pricey “intensives” for “OBEs” 
and “NDEs” (that is, workshops 
for Out-of-Body and Near-Death 
Experiences, in the words of the 
newly minted patois) is an 
essential part of the movement. A 
major sub-genre of New Age 
literature comprises accounts of 
spiritual tourism through Third 
World countries or even the 
aboriginal outbacks of the United 
States itself (places like Indian 
“preservations” that function for 
thrifty Aquarians as — faute de 
mieux — bargain-basement 
surrogates of the Third World). It . 
is couched in an obsequious 
respect for the cultures in which 
its Western emissaries slum and 
rubberneck, New Age travel 
literature actually betrays a deep- 
seated scorn for indigeneous 
peoples. Perhaps the centerpiece 
of this school is Shirley 
MacLaine’s Out on a Limb, in 
which she swoops down on 
Macchu Picchu in order to 
hobnob with its extraterrestrials 

and reminisce fondly about 
dallying with the swains of 
Atlantis in former lives. 
Swimming in shibboleths, the 
book reaches its climax when 
Shirley belts out “If You Could 
See Me Now!” as her car — 
protected by a force field in the 
Andes courtesy of a Mayan E.T. 
— careens around hairpin turns 
with no one at the wheel. 

It’s important to understand’. 
that these tegressive New” Age 
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junkets aren’t just the perks of 
the business but absolutely 
crucial methods of ensuring the 
survival of the movement. As 
expressed in the books of 
superstars like MacLaine or Lynn 
Andrews, the author of Star 
Woman, luxurious vacations 
enable their reader to 
compartmentalize their spiritual 
lives by removing them from the 
places in which they make their 
livings. Traveling abroad, 
packing the crystals and the 
Ouija boards into the Louis 
Vuitton, helps tourists lead a 
double existence and insulate 
both their day-to-day life and 
vocation from the threat of 
potentially anarchic beliefs. New 
Age travel thus serves a 
protective function of preventing 
the movement from effecting the 
very changes in its adherents’ 
lives that it claims to be making. 
Just as we plunder defenseless 
countries for our oil and energy, 
so we fleece them for our spiritual 
needs, which, by being indulged 
abroad, pose no threat to the 
stability and prosperity of our 
culture at home. 

“Movements” usually have a 
core of shared beliefs, but the 
moddish spirituality of the ‘80s 
substitutes beliefs with 
commodities and services, many 
of which lie in direct opposition 
to each other. Many New Age 
writers are both contemptuously 
anti-scientific and full of 
unctuous esteem for the 
affectations of science, as Martin 
Gardner reveals in his amusing 
lampoon, The New Age: Notes of 
a Fringe Watcher. Although his 
book is ultimately too lean in its 
analysis, it rips its scalpel into the 
wretchedly marginal antics of 
pseudo-scientists. Gardner 
slavers over choice anecdotes 
about things like the thumbprint 
of Conan Doyle produced during 
a seance (which turned out to be 
the medium’s big toe) or about 
his nemesis, L. Ron Hubbard, the 
founder of Scientology, who 
conducted elaborate 
experiments, his ear pressed to a 
tomato, in order to prove that it 
screamed when sliced. Gardner is 
at his best, however, when he 
razzes mediums like Diana 
Hoerig, who channels “Merlin of 
Camelot,” or Neville Rowe, who 
channels a school of dolphins 
(“I'm amazed,” one woman is 
reported as saying after a session 
with Rowe, “that such wisdom 
and truth is coming from a 
dolphin. I didn’t know they were 
so evolved.” “Very much so,” 
came Rowe’s Pythian reply.) 

If he is too sparing with his 
ideas, Gardner does a remarkable 
job of illuminating the 
unrequited overtures the New 
Age makes to science, attempting 
to encroach on turf from which it 
has been summarily blackballed. 
Almost by definition, the New 
Age is in a constant crisis of 
credibility, a crisis it pretends to 
ignore both by borrowing 
liberally from the prestige of its 
enemies and dismissing their 
criticisms at its convenience as ad 
hominem attacks by staid 
academicians who value reason 
over intuition. 

New Age literature provides a 
religion without a catechism, an 
assemblage of conflicting 
impulses and mystiques that 
rattle together in a precarious 
heap. Since it has no coherence 
apart from the products it sells, 
contemporary mysticism is less a 
“movement” in the usual sense 
of an intellectual trend than a 
broad marketing strategy, a 
pattern of consumption, an 
umbrella over a wide range of 
discrepant gizmos and fads 
linked together only to 
consolidate a market. It is really 
just a more carefully orchestrated 
commercialization of various 
superstitions that have long 
existed outside of the aegis of a 
movement, so that the person 
who astral travels in Peru also 
MasterCards the call to “Dial-a- 
Channeler” and pays re 
Daudet, the mumerologist, 
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Q&A 


Well-versed 
storytelling 


Alice Mattison keeps 
her wits about her 
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by Bill Marx 


ith her first 
collection of tales, 
Great Wits 
(Morrow), Alice 
Mattison joins the growing 
number of poets who have 
successfully turned from verse to 
the short story. Mattison, who 
has a PhD in Renaissance 
literature from Harvard 
University, runs the Anderson 
Street Writing Workshops in 
New Haven, Connecticut (the 
city serves as the setting for most 
of her yarns), and she figured that 
if she was going to teach fiction, 
she might as well learn how to do 
it. The gratifying result are 
perceptive tales whose lyrical 
treatment of the mundane trials 
and tribulations of day-to-day 
life reflects the gently probing 
work of Anne Tyler and Alice 
Munro, though Mattison shows a 
tougher, less sentimental attitude 
toward her uneasy urban 
dwellers. Her most memorable 
characters try to bottle up their 
mounting personal frustrations, 
only to have them burst out at the 
wrong person at the wrong time. 
Mattison, who started writing 
stories in her late thirties, was 
thrown for a loop by the success 








her prose has received. “I had 
published poems in little 
magazines, and published a book 
of poems, Animals, with the 
small press Alice James, and I had 
always assumed that if I was to 
get published at all it would be 
that way. I was in my forties 
before I was publishing stories, 
and I thought with acceptance, 
assuming I was lucky, I might get 
stories into the smaller literary 
quarterlies. But then the New 
Yorker began buying my stories 
and I was very surprised, even 
astonished. Everybody knows 
this doesn’t happen, and I knew it 
too.” 
* * * 

Q: Why didn’t you write 
stories when you were younger? 

A: I just didn’t want to do it 
when I was younger. I wrote 
short stories in creative-writing 
classes, but that was because I 
had to. It took 20 years before I 
wanted to. One thing that 
happened during that time is that 
Lread Tillie Olson, Grace Paley, 
and other short-story writers who 
]l admired. Before that I had 
thought of the short-story form 
as very intellectual — at the end 
of a tale you go “um, I hadn't 








realized that before.” And I 
thought of the novel as the form 
where you forget yourself in the 
emotional experiences of the 
characters. And when I read Tillie 
Olson it dawned on me for the 


first time that in short stories you © 


could also lose yourself in a 
character. 

Q: Are there any similarities 
between your poems and your 
stories? 

A: People used to tell me my 
poems were like stories. I got 
rejection slips that said, “We like 
your poems, but they seem more 
like short stories.” They had plot, 
characters, and dialogue, so ina 
way what! did was just to stop 
using line breaks. I had the 
impulse to write poems for a long 
time, and then I had the impulse 
to write stories. I think some of 
this had to do with becoming 
interested in creating characters, 
and writing about a lot of people, 
who I had trouble fitting into a 
poem. I’d become more 
interested in writing about the 
intricacies of relationships. 

Q: Your stories focus on small, 
private epiphanies, brief 
moments of ambiguous triumph 
or defeat in everyday life. Why 


do you steer clear of meatier 
conflicts? 

A: I guess that comes from my 
philosophical belief that the most 
telling moments are the most 
ordinary ones, and if you want to 
learn what people are like you 
should watch them carry their 
groceries out of the supermarket 
and into their car, instead of 
watching them do the one thing 
in their lives that might be worth 


putting in a newspaper. Where 
some writers are fascinated by 
the question of what does a 
character do under extreme 
stress, physical or psychological, 
for me that’s not the most 
important question. I’m more 
interested in the crises that don’t 
happen. The first story I ever 
wrote was about people who 
think they are being burglarized, 
but they're not. I get really 
curious when apparently nothing 
is going on. I think those are the 
moments when we live our moral 
life; the most interesting 
betrayals of our friends occur in 
very ordinary situations. Our 
most interesting moments of 
bravery or loyalty occur at times 
when, from the point of view of a 
passing stranger, nothing 
happened at all. 

Q: Some of your best stories 
deal with the love/hate 
relationship grown children have 
with their parents. What 
fascinates you about the 
strengths and fragility of that 
bond? 

A: Most of us with aging 
parents experience that 
ambivalence. The older they get 
the more we love them, and the 








older they get the more difficult 
they become. And I think it has to 
do with life and families, when 
you have years and years of 
growing expectations and 
assumptions you are always 
walking in a mine field. There's a 
kind of inadvertent hurt going on 
all the time. When you get close 
to people, and all my characters 
do — I never find myself writing 





about people who can’t form 





serious friendships or love 
relationships — you always are in 
danger of hurting others. 
Somebody said to me the other 
day, “Maybe your characters are 
a little too human, maybe they 
have too many faults.” It’s true, 
they very often do say the wrong 
thing, and hurt each other, and 
fail to come through. 

Q: Aren’t you taking risks in 
writing stories that do away with 
plot entirely? 

A: I try to structure a story so 
that you wonder what happens 
and you care about what 
happens. What happens is 
nothing very momentous, but I 
don’t think this is very different 
from what fiction has always 
done when it chronicles ordinary 
moments in ordinary lives. In 
what seems to be, superficially, 
my most boring story, nothing 
happens except someone makes 
six babies fall asleep. And I think 
that story is about power, about 
someone in a situation in which it 
is both necessary and good, 
though also a little bit scary, to 
accept power over other human 
beings. And she does, and she 
does it by using her imagination, 
by withdrawing from them 
enough to get them to do what 
she wants. It is based on 
something that happened in my 
own life, when I worked in a day- 
care center. I was in great 
suspense whether the babies 
would fall asleep, and I hope that 


| Ihave written the story so that 


the reader cares whether the 
babies fall asleep. 

Q: Do you always give your 
troubled characters a sense of 
power? 

A: Yes, 1 don’t want them to 
seem too gloomy. What I am 
interested in is the question: 
given all the ways people hurt 
each other, given all the 
inadvertent and bad things 
people do to each other, where is 
the place where it is possible to 
be glad you are married to this 
person, or have this person for a 


. mother or a father. It is as if lam 


presenting the negative parts so 
that the positive won't be be 
sentimentalized. So that no one 
can say, “Oh, you are just looking 





at the lovely side.” 0 
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An American 


Childhood 
ANNIE DILLARD 


In her lyrical memoir of 
growing up in Pittsburg in the 
‘50s, Dillard details her 
discovery of the world around 
her. The keen mind and 
probing curiosity which are 
hallmarks of her writing were 
already evident in her early 
observations. 


"The best American 
autobiography since Russell 


The Facts 

A Novelist's 
Autobiography 

PHILIP ROTH 

In this unconventional 
autobiography, Roth recalls his 
childhood and education, his 
marriage, his confrontation with 
the Jewish establishment over * 
his early stories and his life as a 
writer. As one expects, it is not 
so much "the facts” of his life, 
but what Roth makes of them 
that fascinates us. 


"Not since Scan O'Casey's 
several volumes have I found 
myself so engrossed in a writer's 
autobiography or felt so 
indebted to the author for 
writing it.” 

-Joseph Heller 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux $17.95 











The Letters of 


T.S. Eliot 


Volume 1, 1898-1922 
VALERIE ELIOT, editor 
Winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, Eliot was determined 
during his lifetime to maintain 
his privacy. Now, on the 
centenary of his birth, his 
widow has edited and 
published the first volume of his 
correspondence, covering his 
childhood in St. Louis through 
1922, when he has married and 
settled in England. Included are 
an introduction, annotations 





Sor Juana or 
The Traps of Faith 


OCTAVIO PAZ 
Paz, Mexico's leading poet, 
essayist and cultural critic, has 
long been intrigued by the 17th 
century poet Sor Juana Inez de 
la Cruz, who lived five years at 
court before becoming a nun, 
who continued to write for 
many years and who renounced 
secular literature and her 
writing two years before she 
died. Carlos Fuentes says of 
Sor Juana ," 1 believe Paz 's 
book to be the culmination of 
his magnificent effort to bring 
history and poetry together. [It] 
is an intellectual landmark...the 
richest portrait we have of the 
intellectual life of the 
viceroyalty of New Spain." 
Harvard University Press $29.50 
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A Sor Juana 


Anthology 
ALAN S. TRUEBLOOD, 


translator 

Conceived as a companion 
volume to Paz's study, the 
anthology offers a generous 
selection of Sor Juana's writing: 
short poems, excerpts from a 
play, her long philosophical 
poem First Dream and her, 
famous autobiographical letter 
to the Bishop of Puebla, which is 
both a self-defense and a 
vindication of the right of 











1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(Harvard Square) 


661-1515 


Mastercard/Visa/American Express 


Baker's Growing Up." and chronologies, as well as 
-Philadelphia Inquirer many rare or unpublished women to cultivate their minds. 
Harper & Row $7.95 photographs. Harvard University Press $29.50 
paper Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich $29.95 
Harvard Book Store Harvard Book Store Caté es 
190 Newbury Street iv 


At Exeter, Boston 


£36-0095 
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Reagan 


Continued from page 1 

who no longer looks nor acts 
much like the president of the 
United States. While his would- 
be successors dominate the news 
with their frantic attempts to out- 
macho each other, Ronald 
Reagan putters around the White 
House in a sort of political 
suspended animation: living out 
a fate even worse than the 
splendid misery of those who 
came before him, Reagan has 
become become chief steward of 
a presidency on hold, well-nigh 
irrelevant to the administration 
he is supposed to lead. 

In Landslide: The Unmaking of 
the President 1984-1988, Jane 
Mayer and Doyle McManus not 
only trace the rapid unraveling of 
Reagan’s presidency but also 
clearly illustrate how the seeds of 
Reagan’s downfall were sown 
during the years of his greatest 
success. Far from lapsing into 
irrelevance during the last 20 
months, Mayer and McManus 
argue, Reagan was a i 
disconnected appendage of his 
own administration, even from 
the start. 

The book’s most sensational 
revelation, of course, is its much- 
publicized account of how some 
White House aides considered 
invoking the 25th Amendment to 
remove Reagan from office for 
incompetence in early 1987. But 
this tantalizing tidbit, recounted 
in the book’s prologue, proves 
only that Mayer and McManus 
know what it takes to produce a 
media sensation; truth be told, 
there’s less to all the hype than 
meets the anchorman’s eye. 

As Mayer and McManus tell it, 
Reagan’s possible removal was 
suggested by Jim Cannon, a one- 
time aide to Gerald Ford who 
surveyed the White House staff 
in late February of 1987, as a 
favor to incoming White House 
Chief of Staff Howard Baker. . 
Two days of interviews with 
aides to deposed Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan left Cannon 
deeply worried; Regan’s crew (an 
inexperienced and generally 
diffident bunch known 
scornfully around the White 
House as “The Mice”) had 
regaled him with horror stories of 
the president's laziness, 
inattention to detail, indifference 
to paperwork, and frequent 
insistence on skipping work to 
watch television and old movies. 
Appalled by this picture of a 
presidency cast adrift, Cannon 
advised Baker that he might have 
to consider invoking the 25th 
Amendment; Baker told him that 
they should reserve judgment 
until they’d seen Reagan up close 
and personal. 

When they did, Baker and 
Cannon discovered a president 
much different from the one 
they'd heard about: hardly a 
master of detail, but one who 
nonetheless seemed alert and at 
least reasonably attentive. 
Echoing Cannon’s own thoughts, 
Mayer and McManus wonder 
whether “Regan’s henchmen had 
exaggerated the president's 
frailties . . . trying to justify an 
internal coup, an arrangement 
whereby the [former] chief of 
staff would make others believe 
he had been forced to act as a 
kind of regent for a disabled 
president.” Cannon and Baker 
quickly dismissed the need for 
presidential removal, and so too 
did Mayer and McManus; by 
failing to return to the topic for 
the remainder of the book, the 
authors make it clear they 
weren’t convinced by the frantic 
squeakings of the Mice. 

But neither were they 
convinced by the Doctor 
Feelgood media image that 
Reagan's handlers had so 
successfully sold to the nation for 
most of this decade. Reagan was 
not so inattentive and detached 
to justify his ouster from the Oval 
Office — but Mayer and 





McManus show that he was so 


far from being a hands-on 
manager as to have created a 
virtual “‘no-hands presidency.” 
Beginning in 1984, when 
Reagan’s top re-election 
strategists were forced to invent 
the vaguest of possible campaign 
themes because they could get no 
ideas on the subject from the 
president himself, the authors 
record the evolution of an almost 
completely rudderless 
presidency, headed by a chief 
executive whose workday was 
defined by television cameras 
and three-by-five cue cards. 

For the first four years, Mayer 
and McManus contend, Reagan’s 
administration had worked 
because it was run by a troika of 
three aides who understood his 
weaknesses — his lack of interest 
in detail, his limited attention 
span, and his unwillingness to 
make quick decisions — and 
filled those gaps themselves, 
leaving the president to pursue 
the symbolism and 
speechmaking that are his 
greatest gifts. With the departure 
of those three (Chief of Staff 
James Baker, Counselor to the 
President Edwin Meese, and 
Deputy Chief of Staff Michael 
Deaver) from the White House, 
there was no one left to protect 
Reagan from himself. The man 
who replaced all three — the 
resolutely impolitic Regan — was 
determined to “let Reagan be 
Reagan,” not knowing that this 
simple goal was a prescription for 
disaster. 

The fruit of Don Regan’s labors 
— a White House staff system 
that looked for decisions from a 
president who didn’t like to make 
them — was inevitably a White 
House where decisions were 
made by default, by whatever 
admiral or lieutenant colonel felt 
he had to make them. This 
wholly absorbing book 
meticulously documents the 
results of such a situation: the 
fiasco of the Iran-contra affair, 
the panic and paralysis that 
followed those revelations, the 
inevitable unraveling of a 
presidency built solely on 
misleading images, and the 
inevitable fall from grace of a 
president who “deceived not 
only the public but himself as 


well,” 
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The Ronald Reagan of 
Landslide does not differ much 
from the president who 
dominates the pages of Don 
Regan’s For the Record: From 
Wall Street to Washington — 
though Regan is cautious to the 
point of coyness in the way he 
dissects his erstwhile boss. 
Regan, who spent the first four 
years of Reagan's administration 
as the president's high-profile 
Treasury secretary, the next two 
as his butt-kicking chief of staff, 
and the last two simmering over 
his unceremonious ouster at the 
hands of Nancy Reagan, 
obviously has an economy-sized 
bone to pick with the First 
Couple. But he’s far too shrewd 
to take the president on directly: 
like most political memoirs, For 
the Record is relentlessly self- 
serving, and Regan knows that 
he can do himself little good by 
confronting Ronald Reagan 
head-on. 

And so Regan, known during 
his 35 years on Wall Street as a 
blunt and hard-charging martinet 
whose favorite motto was “I 
don’t get ulcers, I give them,” has 
uncharacteristically resorted to 
indirection. His account of the 
Reagan years is carefully studded 
with the sort of generous praise 
for the Reagan Revolution that 
might have been lifted verbatim 
from a GOP campaign leaflet. 
And even as he regrets his 
dismissal in February 1987 under 
“conditions that. . . destroyed my 
friendship with the President,” 
Regan is careful to mouth proper 
reverence for Reagan as a man 
who “changed the political 
landscape of the United States.” 

All that said, Regan leaves little 
doubt about what he really 
Continued on page 13 
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“Offers all poor mortals an opportunity to attain wholeness and 


peace, the true components of healing.” —Bernie S. Siegel, M.D., 
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JOAN BORYSENKO, Ph.D. 


Cofounder, Mind/Body Clinic 


Harvard Medical School 


MENDING 
THE MIND 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER—NOW IN PAPERBACK 


author of Love, Medicine and Miracles 


“Extraordinary . .. belongs 
with Pelletier’s Mind as Healer, 
Mind as Slayer and Peck’s The 
Road Less Travelled... . Joan 
Borysenko has a remarkable 
ability to integrate biology with 
a deeply personal and spiritual 
understanding of how her 
patients heal. She is certainly 
one of the great healers of our 
day, exquisitely sensitive to the 
nuances of mind-body relation- 
ships.” —Steven E. Locke, M.D., 

coauthor of The Healer Within 
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Rebel rouser 


Andrew Hudgins 
revives the verse 


narrative 





by David Barber 


AFTER THE LOST WAR: A 
NARRATIVE, by Andrew 
Hudgins. Houghton Mifflin, 134 
pages, $12.50. 


ncommonly eager to 
i dispute among 
themselves, poets remain 


resolutely bonded by a natural 
indignation over their 
widespread cultural marginality. 
Studied resignation to sowing 
parched soil threatens to become 
a chronic occupational hazard for 
those whom Ezra Pound ence 
exalted as the antennae of the 
race and Shelley crowned as the 
unacknowledged legislators of 
the world. But it is idle as well as 
unfair to pine for a time when 
poetry’s seductions and influence 
might have rivaled TV talk- 
shows and a Byron could 
spellbind London with the 
devilish flair of a Bowie. And the 
truth is that however lamentable 
the general decline of language, 
the civilization’s slouching 
toward bedlam cannot be held 
completely accountable for the 














obscurity and insularity in which 


today’s serious poet invariably 
resides. Although poets are 
writing and publishing as 
vigorously as one might wish, 
their ranks more than ever 
suggest a willful coterie that has 
relinquished just about any claim 
to a larger readership or longer 
reach. 

In the face of this prevailing 
confinement, the decidedly 
unfashionable premises of 
Andrew Hudgins’s After the Lost 
War are both a virtue and an 
event. At a time when it is widely 
presumed that poets should 
suppress storytelling techniques 
in favor of interrogating language 
and perception, Hudgins has cast 
his book in the virtually 
moribund form of the verse 
narrative. Rather than working in 
the key of the lyric present or 
self-absorbed reminiscence, 
Hudgins has crafted a lavish and 
astute historical perspective on 
the Civil War-era South. And 
instead of adopting the 
disembodied or doggedly 


introspective first-person address 
that is the staple of contemporary 
verse, Hudgins has turned his 
long poem over to a character at 
once real and re-imagined, a 
speaker who is part biographical 
subject, part alter ego. The 
outcome is a thoroughly 
engaging poem that appears to 
delight in its own outlandishness 
— yet one whose vigilant 
artfulness and expansive 
convictions leave resonances too 
seldom heard from the tidier 
precincts of poetry. 

Andrew Hudgins’s first book 
of poems, Saints and Strangers, 
appeared in 1985 and was 
nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. 
More thematically coherent and 
assured in its range of tone than 
many debut collections, Saints 
and Strangers was most arresting 
for Hudgins’s penchant for 


LOST WAR 


A NARRATIVE 











improbable personae and his 
studious preoccupation with his 
native South. One of the longer 
poems in the collection entwined 
both impulses — a dramatic 
monologue in the voice of Sidney 
Lanier, a minor 19th-century poet 
and musician from Georgia. That 
poem, as it turns out, was only a 
first glimpse at what was to 
become, in After the Lost War, a 
sweeping mosaic of Lanier poems 
that combines the expressive 
pleasures of poetry with the 
documentary incisiveness of 
history and biography. 

Sidney Lanier was born in 
Macon, Georgia, in 1842. At 19, 
fresh out of college, he enlisted in 
the Confederate Army. Taken 
prisoner in 1864 and confined 
under brutal conditions for three 
months, Lanier returned home at 
war's end with infirmities that 
left him a semi-invalid for the rest 
of his life. An aspiring writer and 
musician, Lanier married, 
worked a series of mundane jobs, 
published a novel, and 
eventually held a flute chair in a 
Baltimore orchestra. His health 
worsening, he moved his family 
to a mountain camp in North 
Carolina in 1881, where he died 
of tuberculosis later that year. 

After the Lost Wartraces the 
lineaments of Lanier’s life in four 
shapely movements: youth and 
the war years; the post-war years 
in the South; the orchestra 
period; and the final days in 
camp. Except for the brief factual 
summaries that precede each 
section, it is the lushly meditative 
voice of Lanier that narrates 
throughout — with a caveat. As 
Hudgins archly tells us in his 
preface, “the poems are all 
spoken by a character I call 
Sidney Lanier, the voice. . . will 
be unfamiliar to anyone who | 
knows the writings of this 
historical figure.” 

The seeming impertinence of 
this device soon proves to be an 





earnest and expedient means for 
Hudgins to rekindle the crucible 
of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction period. Few 
American epochs are as 
encrusted with textbook and 
Technicolor embellishment as 
this one, but Hudgins’s historical 
acumen and concentration of 
detail restores for us an intimate 
view of the war's shattering 
impact and ponderous shadow. 
His depictions of combat betray 
no trace of faint-heartedness: the 
stench of the common graves is 
here, the “three-foot hill of 
amputated limbs shimmering 
with flies,” the soldiers wetting 
their pants out of fright. The road 
to Appomattox, Hudgins reminds 
us, was paved with unspeakable 
depredations. 

Harrowing as they are, 
Hudgins’s handful of battlefield 
scenes serve mainly as an 
overture. What animates his 
narrative is the larger cultural and 
psychological inheritance of the 
South’s failed insurgency. And 
Hudgins’s assurance is such that 
he manages to invigorate and not 
simply feed off the leitmotif of 
lingering shame that tugs at the 
margins of so much Southern 
writing. The Lanier that emerges 
in these pages, bleakly mindful 
that “after the lost war, pretty 
much/the whole of life has been 
not dying,” is no less suggestively 
and fatally tainted than a Scarlett 
O’Hara or Quentin Compson. His 
is that peculiarly Southern 
burden of stricken melancholia 
where personal experience 
dilates into historical testimony 
and introspection is corroded by 
recrimination. 

A number of the more moving 
poems in After the Lost War are 
those portraying Lanier’s 
antebellum childhood and post- 
war vertigo. Here the scenes brim 
with sensuous detail and quietly 
momentous episodes, frankly 
elegiac but admirably free of 
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sentiment and platitude. Whether 
as a four-year-old drifting 
undetected with a herd of cattle 
into the slaughterhouse, or as an 
adolescent smashing a hornet’s 
nest “hanging plump/beneath a 
cypress limb, vibrant with 
risk/and fat with danger,” or as a 
brooding adult happening across 
the wasp-riddled carcass of a cow 
or a foal strangled by its 
umbilical, Lanier moves through 
a world whose perils and 
malignancies constellate into a 
latent script of Confederate self- 
abnegation, and a prefiguring of 
his own physical and emotional 
decay. At times the Southern 
landscape itself seems to collude 
with Lanier’s resignation to 
pervasive loss and ruin: “The 
wheel the Chatahoochie turned,” 
he observes in “The Kymulga 
Grist Mill,” “lies, fallen, in the 
shallow water,/which slowly 
pulls apart the circle/with gentle, 
almost loving hands.” 

If all this sounds a trifle 
lugubrious, it must be said that 
Hudgins leavens his often 
desolate tale with a nuanced wit 
and irony that makes Lanier a 
consistently sympathetic, not to 
mention more plausible, figure. 
Although much of Lanier’s 
humor takes the form of mordant 
self-mockery, he also possesses a 
comic streak that runs from the 
caustic (as when he goads a 
meddling preacher by comparing 
his faith to “the blind skunk 
that/fell in love with a fart’) to 
the genial (“As I chug through 
the mud. . . spring peepers sing 
knee deep, knee deep.”’). Racked 
by all the sufferings that the fiesh 
is heir to, he becomes that much 
more ingratiating for his 
recognition that comedy and 
tragedy sit cheek by jowl. 

Because his rendering of Lanier 
is more an imaginative 
reconstruction than a character 
study, Hudgins to a certain extent 
risks distorting or otherwise 





commandeering the writer's life. 
But through the course of the 
book, Hudgins persuades us that 
he is a discreet — albeit wily — 
interlocuter, expertly diffusing 
his authorial presence into the 
ravaged inner life of his subject. 
Although we hear little about the 
actual poetry and prose Lanier 
produced in his brief career, the 
book’s tensely wrought speaking 
voice comes to embody that 
work, gradually assuming the 
shape of an uneasy valedictory. 
Indeed, the most compelling 
merging of author and character 
occurs in poems where Lanier 
broods over the shortcomings of 
words and wrestles with the need 
to “live outside of metaphor.” At 
his most dexterous, Hudgins 
dangles tantalizing questions 
about the prospect of reaching 
truth through art, leaving it to us 
to determine whether it is 
delusion or inspiration that 
prompts Lanier to describe the 
blood he coughs on his 
pillowcase as “messages... in 
red,//the logos of the body 
bright/on wedding cambric.” 
Hudgins’s command of this 
profuse material is attributable in 
large measure to an 
inconspicuous prosodic 
resourcefulness and a gifted ear 
for modulating rhythms. 
Commonly grounded by an 
unobtrusive tetrameter, his 
language retains an innately 
lyrical intensity while shifting 
freely into colloquial, anecdotal, 
and discursive registers; the 
poem is as hospitable to the 
ribald as it is to the rhapsodic. A 
supple storyteller, Hudgins is 
more a poet of memorable 
passages than of shimmering 
lines, recalling the Whitmanian 
strain in American poetry in his 
dedication to kinetic, voraciously 
inclusive narrative. And though 
not every poem in After the Lost 
Waris altogether absorbing in its 
own right (the second and third 


sections, in particular, have their 
longueurs), the muscular 
immediacy of Hudgins’s work 
from page to page prevents the 
scaffolding of his grander designs 
from cluttering the foreground. 
Without sacrificing the 
resources and refinements of 
poetic language, Hudgins has 
recovered a generous margin of 
the breadth, copiousness, and 
narrative vitality that poets for 
the most part have ceded to the 
novel. For those accustomed to 
the decorous chamber music of 
much contemporary poetry, After 
the Lost War might seem to 
suggest a wide-screen spectacle 
with Dolby sound — or at least a 
blockbuster miniseries. But only 
the most hidebound of critics 
would wish to carp that poetry is 
serious and sincere in inverse 
proportion to its entertainment 
value. To the contrary, in refusing 
to be straitjacketed by the 
conventions of style, in his 
determination to follow the 
ancient injunction to poets to 
teach and delight, Hudgins has 
written a durable and 
enormously satisfying work of 
verse that should remind us of 
poetry’s more estimable 
obligations and privileges. O 


Reagan 


Continued from page 11 

thinks of the man — or, more 
precisely, the couple — who 
handed him the only pink si'p of 
his career. 

Regan practices no indirection 
in his discussion of Nancy 
Reagan: from the very first page, 
with his sensational revelation: 
about the First Lady’s reliance on 
a San Francisco astrologer to 





schedule the business of the 
Wiiite House, Regan portrays 


Nancy Reagan as a manipulative, 


often irrational conniver 
obsessed with her husband’s 
image and place in history. But 
even taking these revelations for 
what they are worth — Mayer 
and McManus, among others, 
tend to downplay them, noting 
that Nancy Reagan’s reliance on 


| astrology probably played less of 


a role in influencing her control 
of the presidential schedule than 
did a justifiable concern for her 
husband's health — they are not 
what's important about Regan’s 
book. 


Rather, it is Regan’s assessment 


of what he calls Reagan's 
“guesswork presidency” that 
should concern the reader. 
Careful to avoid attacking the 
president directly — indeed, 
disingenuously suggesting that 
his obvious criticisms are not 
criticisms at all, just observations 
of a totally unique presidential 
style — Regan nonetheless 
makes it clear Reagan had little 
role in his own administration, 
other than as its television pitch- 
man. “From first day to last at 
Treasury, I was flying by the seat 
of my pants,” he writes. “The 
President never told me what he 
believed or what he wanted to 
accomplish in the field of 
economics. . . . The President 
himself had very little to do with 
the invention and the 
implementation of the policies 
and mechanisms” that led to the 
nation’s mid-’80s economic 
recovery. 

Like Mayer and McManus, 
Regan describes a president 
consumed in his own passivity, 
sitting almost sphinx-like at 


Cabinet meetings, one who rarely 
if ever “made a decision or issued 


orders.” This tendency toward 
inaction, present throughout the 


Reagan years, was magnified into 


governmental paralysis by the 





Iran-contra affair. Here, as might 
be expected, Regan devotes a lot 
of space to proving that he 
deserves the white hat in the 
entire business; the book’s last 
couple of chapters constitute an 
extensive if selective marshaling 
of the facts designed to rebut the 
Tower Commission’s charge that 
he “must bear primary 
responsibility for the chaos that 
descended upon the White 
House” in the wake of the Iran- 
contra revelations. In that effort, 
Regan does not quite convince — 
but in helping to reveal the mind 
of Ronald Reagan, and his 
administration's “tendency to 
process the activities of the 
government into entertainment,” 
he has helped educate th nation 
even as he has served hin:self. 

And certainly, Ronald Reagan 
should have expected no less 
damning an indictment froin his 
former chamberlain. In a widely 
reported incident that didn’t 
make it into the pages of For the 
Record, Regan made his status 
perfectly clear to the president. 
The date was January 7, 1985 — 
the day that Treasury Secretary 
Regan and White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker switched jobs. 
While gathered outside the White 
House press room with Reagan, 
Baker, Meese, and Deaver, Regan 
casually informed the president 
that he had “something these 
other guys haven't got.” What's 
that? the president inquired 
affably. 

“T've got fuck-you money,” 
Regan replied, speaking with the 
easy assurance that comes with a 
$40 million blind trust fund. 
“Anytime I want, I’m gone.” 

Unfortunately for Regan, he 
was gone before he wanted to go 
— before he even had time for a 
formal farewell audience with the 
president of the United States. 
But For the Record delivers his 
chosen valedictory just as surely 
as if he’d said it in person. 0 
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LET US GO THEN, YOU AND 
I, and survey the harvest of titles 
published to coincide with the 
T.S. Eliot centenary. Lyndall 
Gordon's Eliot’s New Life (Farrar 
Straus Giroux) takes a long look 
at the autumnal Eliot, with 
particular attention to the poet's 
later struggles to reconcile his 
marmoreal Puritanism with long- 
repressed romantic stirrings. FSG 
will simultaneously reissue 
Gordon’s 1977 companion 
volume, Eliot’s Early Years, on its 
Noonday imprint. For a portrait 
of the artist as a young Possum, 
there is volume one of The 
Selected Letters of T.S. Eliot 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), 
correspr ndence written from the 
years 1 98 to 1922 and edited by 
Eliot’s : vidow, Valerie. HB] is also 
reissuiig a uniform paperback 
series of an assortment of Eliot's 
poetry, plays, and criticism. 
Returning to his work is perhaps 
the sincerest homage of all: 
pushing 70, J.A. Prufrock still 
resists the shrinkwrap of the Eliot 
industry. 


CENTURY CLUB II: To honor 
the centennial of pulp master 
Raymond Chandler, Vintage has 
reissued his hard-boiled oeuvre 
in sleek trade paperback editions. 
The nine Chandler titles are the 
first offerings on the new Vintage 
Crime series, which will also 
resurrect books by crime scribes 
Dashiell Hammett, James M. 
Cain, and Chester Hines. But 
forget the genre boundaries: in 
noir classics like The Big Sleep 
and Farewell, My Lovely, 
Chandler proves he owned a 
skeleton key to the foul rag-and- 
bone shop of the heart. For the 
already converted, October 
brings the Raymond Chandler's 
Philip Marlowe (Knopf), a 
collection of stories and 
commentaries by contemporary 
mystery writers featuring 
Chandler’s seamier-than-thou 
LA shamus. Contributors to this 
curiosity, which also contains 
photographs of “every actor who 
has ever played Marlowe,” 
include Sara Paretsky, Harlan 
Ellison, and Eric Van Lustbader. 


THE AMPLY PRAISED Library 
of America series is now some 40 
volumes strong. Launched in 
1982 to rescue essential American 
authors from the oblivion of 
backlists and deplorably dated 
editions, the series assembles the 
complete works of writers of 
stature in stout uniform 
hardcovers. The Library of 
America’s offerings this fall are 
the single-volume collection of 
the writings of Flannery 
O’Connor, which includes a 
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number of previously 
uncollected stories, and three 
volumes of the complete plays of 
Eugene O'Neill. The coming year 
will see the publication of two 
volumes of the writings of 
Abraham Lincoln, a second 
collection of Faulkner, and a fifth 
volume of the never-ending 
Henry James. The collections of 
Twain, Whitman, Hawthorne, 
Melville, and Jack London have — 
thus far proven the most popular 
series titles, according to Lof A 
publicity consultant Gail 
Rentsch, but the most heartening 
story for her is the warm critical 
response to the two-volume 
collection of Boston historian 
Francis Parkman, whose entire 
writings had previously been out 
of print. 


BIO BELT: It’s a good time to get 
better acquainted with a clutch of 
cunning iconoclasts this fall. Just 
arriving on the shelves is Ingmar 
Bergman’s “painfully candid” 
autobiography, The Magic 
Lantern (Viking); for a double 
feature pick up The Marriage 
Scenarios (Pantheon), which 
contains the complete scripts of 
Scenes from a Marriage, Face to 
Face, and Autumn Sonata. 
October will bring Ted Morgan’s 
Literary Outlaw: The Life and 
Times of William S. Burroughs 
(Holt) and the second volume of 
Cocteau’s spiky Diaries (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich). In November 
look for Man Ray: American 
Artist, by Neil Baldwin (Crown), 
the first full-length biography of 
the cameraman obscura, Barry 
Miles’s hefty Allen Ginsberg 
(Simon and Schuster), and the 
paperback reissue of Richard 
Ellman’s magisterial Oscar Wilde 
(Vintage). 


“MORE THAN KISSES, letters 
mingle souls,” waxed John 
Donne in the days before Ma Bell 
tolled for thee. The curmudgeons 





by David Barber 


among us are certain that the art 
of letter writing is going the way 
of scrimshaw, so perhaps it 
wouldn’t hurt to pour over the 
epistles of the masters so as to 
narrow the missive gap. In 
addition to the aforementioned 
Eliot correspondence, the boffo 
collections of the season should 
be The Letters of Eugene O’Neill 
(Yale), due out in October, and 
The Letters of John Cheever 
(Simon and Schuster), edited by 
his son, Benjamin, and slated for 
a November release. Sinuous 
musings on art, life, and Gallic 
genius are the drawing card in 
Stéphane Mallarmé’s Selected 
Letters (Chicago), the first 
English volume of the letters of 
the doyen of the French 
Symbolists, translated by 
Rosemary Lloyd, and in the 
paperback reissue of Rilke’s 
Letters on Cézanne (Fromm 
International), both due in 
October. In November, 
Francophiles will be treated to 
Proust's Selected Letters 
1380-1903 (Chicago) — and 
should be forgiven for regarding 
the tome as a remembrance of 
things postal. And in December, 
look for The Selected 
-orrespondence of Kenneth 
Burke and Malcolm Cowley 
(Viking), letters culled from more 
than 60 years of friendship and 
literary arm-wrestling between 
indefatigable nonagenarians. 


FORD QUALITY: For many 
years some of the finest 
contemporary American poetry 

. was found under the Atheneum 
imprint, owing in large part to the 
astute and loving stewardship of 
long-time poetry editor Harry 
Ford. So revered was Ford, in 
fact, that when Knopf lured him 
into its fold in July last year, 
several luminaries loyally 
decamped to follow their editor 
to his new digs. Knopf's poetry 
list has already begun to reap the 


benefits of that exodus: new 
collections from W.S Merwin and 
Philip Levine — both of whom 
published with Atheneum for 
more than 20 years — appeared 
this spring, and the latest 
volumes from Ford charges James 
Merrill (The Inner Room) and 
John Hollander (Harp Lake) are 
scheduled for fall release. Adding 
to the gloss was the awarding of 
this year’s Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry to William Meredith for 
his 1987 Knopf collection, Partial 
Accounts: New and Collected 
Poems. 


THROUGH A GLASNOST, 
DARKLY: At age 28, Ukrainian- 
born poet Irina Ratushinskaya 
was imprisoned for the crime of 
writing “anti-Soviet poetry.” 
Confined in a “strict regime” 
camp for four years, the 
celebrated author of numerous 
samizdat editions of poetry 
continued to write verses in her 
bedless isolation cell — 
inscribing them into a bar of soap 
with a matchstick. She was 
released on the eve of the 1986 
US-Soviet summit and settled 
with her husband in Chicago. In 
October, Knopf will publish 
Ratushinskaya’s harrowing 
account of her incarceration, 
Grey Is the Color of Hope, a 
testament written in a voice that 
fellow exile and 1988 Nobel Prize 
winner Joseph Brodsky has 
praised as “piercing but devoid of 
hysteria.” A perfect companion 
piece to Ratushinskaya’s book is 
Brodsky’s own Nobel Lecture, an 
impassioned defense of the 
aesthetic underpinnings of ethics, 
newly available in a bilingual 
edition from Farrar Straus 
Giroux. 


IT’S BEEN A LONG STRETCH 
atop the bestseller lists for 
Stephen Hawking’s A Brief 
History of Time. Published in 








April by Bantam, Hawking’s 


“Berry, Michelle Cliff, James 





amiable field guide to the universe 
has gone through 12 printings and 
now boasts more than 500,000 
copies in print. To be sure, the 
book was-~written with a popular 
audience in mind (Hawking, 
according to Bantam publicist 
Sally Williams, labored for several 
years with editor Peter Guzzardi 
in hopes of authoring a work that 
could be sold in “American 
airports and supermarkets”), but 
even watered-down quantum 
mechanics and gravitational 
physics would not exactly seem to 
be the stuff of hotcakes. The 
conceptual demands of 
Hawking’s account of space-time 
and galactic breakdancing, after 
all, are quite a few payloads 
beyond the pop science of Fritjof 
Capra's The Tao of Physics or 
Carl Sagan’s “billions and 
billions of stars.” Are we 
witnessing the opening of the 
American mind? Can a populace 
that apparently finds it daunting 
to locate Africa on the map be 
cheerfully absorbing the notions 
of antimatter and deep space? 
Pop quiz on quarks next week, 


gang. 


NAT KING COLE, 
AQUACULTURE, AND 
CINCO DE MAYO are just three 
of the essential items that E.D. 
Hirsch overlooked when he 
compiled his maddeningly 
provocative list in Cultural 
Literacy, according to the editors 
of the forthcoming Graywolf 
Annual. This year’s edition of the 
anthology published by 
Minnesota’s Graywolf Press 
constellates around the theme of 
“Multi-cultural Literacy” and 
raps the knuckles of the 
educational Cassandras for 
resorting to a shallow, 
ethnocentric view of the cultural 
values Americans should ideally 
share. In addition to an 
alternative “List,” The Graywolf 
Annual Five assembles essays 
that explore evolving notions of 
social and cultural inclusiveness, 
by Carlos Fuentes, Wendell 


Baldwin, and others. The 
publication date is mid 
December. 


NOVEL IDEAS (OCTOBER): 
Graham Greene’s The Captain 
and the Enemy (Viking); Isaac 
Bashevis Singer’s The King of the 
Fields (Farrar Straus Giroux); 
Edward Abbey’s The Fool's 
Progress (Holt); Larry 
McMurtry’s Anything for Billy 
(Simon and Schuster); Frederick 
Barthelme’s Two Against One 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson); and 
Isabel Allende’s Eva Luna 


(Knopf). 
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(Kennedy) Program ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Salutes” (...John F. Ken- 
nedy as Senator and John 
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Boston's only women’s bookstore 
celebrates its 15th anniversary in 1989. 


through our large 


selection of books by and about women, 
featuring women’s studies, international 
and women of color, lesbian and gay 
politics and fiction, history, spirituality, 
psychology, etc. Women's music on 
tapes and records is available, as well as 
an extensive selection of journals, 
posters, and cards. Readings and book 
parties are held in the basement, and a 
community bulletin board lists 
information on events and housing. 
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FRIDAY/30 


BANNED BOOKS READ-OUT, 
featuring readings from books 
which have met legal challenges 
throughout the country for 
inappropriate content, runs today 
through tomorrow at 
Buddenbrooks Bookstore, 753 
Boylston St., Boston. Call the 
bookstore (536-4433) if you would 
like to arrange a time to read or to 
suggest a title. 

T.S. ELIOT’S MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL gets a staged 
reading, courtesy of the Tamiko 
Theatre Co., at 7:30 p.m. tonight 
through Sun. at the Christ Church 
hall, Zero Garden St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Tickets $4.50. 
NEW ENGLAND 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING AND 
TRADE SHOW, featuring book- 
and-author breakfasts; children’s 
book dinner, workshops, 
presentations, and exhibitions, 
runs today through Sun. at the 
Hynes Convention Center and 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, For 
registration information, call 
421-9340. , 
THEO THOHARIS celebrates the 
- publication of Joyce’s Ulysses: An 
Anatomy of the Soul with an 
autographing party from 4:30 to 6 
p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 547-4908. : 


SUNDAY/2 . 


POETS JOHN BURT AND DR. 
STEPHEN GRAVES read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Donation $2; cali 267-8688. 
SARAH HOLMES, editor of 
Testimonies, an anthology of gay 
and lesbian coming-out stories, 
celebrates the publication of her 
book from 3 to5 p.m. at New 
Words bookstore, 186 Hampshire 
St., Inman Sq., Cambridge. Free; . 
call 876-5310. 


MONDAY/3 


MYSTERY WRITER JAMES 
MELVILLE drops in for tea anda 
chat from 6 to 7 p.m. at Kate’s 
Mystery Books, 221 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-2660. 
SHORT STORY DISCUSSION 
GROUP meets at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Newton Free Library, 414 Centre 
St., Newton Corner. Led by Diana 
Altman. Free; call 552-7145 to 
register. 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY 
CLUB members Judith W. 
Steinbergh, Elizabeth McKim, and 
Steven Ratiner read from their new 
books at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free. 


TUESDAY /4 


AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS are the topic of a talk by 
Australian children’s literature 
specialist Belle Alderman at 7:30 
p.m. at Simmons College, Special 
Functions Rm., 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 738-2258 for 
reservations. 

YUGOSLAVIAN POET TOMAZ 
SALAMUN reads from his work at 
5:30 p.m. in the Poetry Room, 
Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2454. 
HUGH MORRIS reads from his 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community. 
Church bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 
742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY/5 


EDWARD BELLAMY’S 
LOOKING BACKWARD: 
2000-1887 is the topic of a lecture 
and discussion led by Shaun 
O’Connell at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 
427-3820. 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
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members’ writings at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call - 
354-88807. 


THURSDAY/6 


POET CAROLE BORGES, author 
of Disciplining the Devil's 
Country, reads at 8 p.m. at Salem 
State College’s A&B Lounge, 
Campus Center, on campus, in 
Salem. Free; call 741-6270. 

“THE LIVES OF TWO WOMEN 
WRITERS” is a talk by Cynthia G. 
Wolff, author of Emily Dickinson 
and A Feast of Words: The 
Triumph of Edith Wharton, at 7:30 
p.m. at the Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
FINNEGANS WAKE isthe | _ 
subject of a weekly forum on Irish 
literature, led by Herbert A. Kenny, 
at 7 p.m. at Adams Street Branch 
Library, 690 Adams St., 

Dorchester. Free; call 436-6900. 


FRIDAY/7 


POETS CYRUS CASSELLS, ED 
KOVAR, AND RUTH LEPSON 
read from their works at 8 p.m. at 
the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington St., Newtonville. 
Donation $2; cali 964-3424. 
LUCIE BROCK-BROIDO 
celebrates the publication of her 
book A Hunger with an 
autoegraphing party from 4:30 to 6 
p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 547-4908. 


SATURDAY/8 


MACDOWELL COLONY BOOK 
FAIR AND SALE runs from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Town House, 
in downtown Peterborough, NH. 
Show features antiquarian books, 
new books, small-press displays, 
talks by authors, autographed 
editions, and appearances by 
colonists who have attended the 
artists’ retreat. Admission $2, 
benefits a fellowship for New 
Hampshire artists. Call (603) 
924-3886. 

HAIKU SEMINAR begins at 6 
p.m. at Kaji Aso Studio Institute for 
the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Free; call 247-1719. 


SUNDAY/9 


NOVELISTS MICHAEL 
THELLWELL AND RICHARD 
HALL read from their works at 
4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers 
& Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Writers League of 
Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


TUESDAY/11 


SABRINA DAVIS reads from her 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 
742-1538. 

CHARLES STEIN AND 
HARRIET ZINNES read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Boylston 
Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Reception follows. Sponsored by 
the Ellen La Forge Memorial 
Poetry Foundation and the Grolier 
Book Shop. Free; ‘call 547-4908. 


WEDNESDAY/12 






































HISTORIAN BARBARA 








BRIGADE invites all women to 
join them for an open discussion of 


by Robin Dougherty 


book The First Salute from 6 to 7 
p.m. at Boston Public Library's 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley Square, 
Boston. Reception follows at the 
Harvard Book Store Café, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 
536-0095. : 

EXILED SOUTH AFRICAN 
JOURNALIST DONALD 
WOODS, whose books were the 
basis for the film Cry Freedom, 
talks about his work at 7 p.m. at 
Simmons College, rm. C103, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Admission $2; 
call 738-2124. 

MARGARET ATWOOD’S THE 
HANDMAID’S TALE is the 


by Shaun O'Connell at 10:30 a.m. 
at Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 
427—3820. 

POETS EMILY HIESTAND AND 
CAROLE HOSTUTLER read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to 
join them for an open discussion of 
members’ writings at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Women’s Center; 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-88807. 

“KAREN HORNEY ANDI: 
FINDING THE RIGHT 
RELATIONSHIP” is a talk by 
Susan Quinn, author of A Mind of 
Her Own: The Life of Karen ; 
Horney at 7:30 p.m. at the Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill 
Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 





THURSDAY/13 


CONTEMPORARY IRISH 
WRITERS, including Samuel 
Beckett, Frank O’Connor, Sean 
O’Faolain, Edna O’Brien, Seamus 
Heaney, John Montague, and 
Flann O’Brien, are discussed at a 
weekly forum on Irish literature, 
led by Herbert A. Kenny, at 7 p.m. 
at Adams Street Branch Library, 
690 Adams St., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-6900. 








FRIDAY /14 


THREE APPLES 
STORYTELLING FESTIVAL, 
presented by Storytellers in 
Concert and Stories After Dark, 
runs today through Sunday at 
various locations in Harvard, MA. 
Tickets are available for the day or 
session. For information and 
directions, call the box office at 
628-5865. Friday's activities begin 
at 8 p.m. with a free performance, 
“Frightmares,” featuring stories 
from Jennifer Justice, Susan Klein, 
and Davis Bates. Saturday’s 
activities begin at 10 a.m. with 
performances and workshops 
every hour for ages 3-7, 6-12, and 
11-adult. Performers include Bruce 
Harley, Lurline Munoz-Bennett, 
Doug Lipman, Betty Lehrman, 
Elisa Peamain, David Zucker, and 
Len Cabral. At 8p.m.,a 
performance “Down Home 
Humor,” featuring regional and 
traditional humor for most ages (15 
and up), takes place at the 
Unitarian Church, on the Harvard 
Common. Participants include 
Jackson Gillman, Doug Elliott, and 
Joe Bruchac. Tickets are $8. Also at 
8 p.m., at the Town Hall, a 
performance “Wild Side Comedy,” 
features “contemporary, upbeat, 
and sexy humor” by the likes of 
Sharon Kennedy, Judith Black, and 








TUCHMAN talks about her new 


Judith Sioan. Tickets are $8. 


subject of a lecture /discussion led - 


.Washington, editor of Midnight 


Sunday’s activities feature 
“Kvetching and Kvelling: Jewish 
Family Tales” at 10 a.m. with 
Judith Black and Betty Lehrman, 
and “Spiritual Tales” with Doug 
Lipman, Joe Bruchac, and Robert 
Harris. At 11:15 a.m., it’s “Tales of 
Peace and Justice” and “Harvest 
Time.” At 12:30 p.m., there’s a 
poetry swap with Maggi Pierce, 
and “The Wonderful World of 
Becky Graber and Michael 
Punzak.” At 1:45 p.m., Sharon 
Kennedy presents “An American 
Storyteller in Ireland: The Wit, the 
Wonder, the Teller, the Tales.” At 3 
p.m. musician Tommy Makem 
joins Maggi Pierce for “Shamrocks 
and Shenachies.” 


SUNDAY/16 


POETS THOMAS HURLEY 
AND KIM VAETH read from 
their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored 
by Writers League of Boston. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 

‘KEN CAREY, author of Return of 
the Bird Tribes'and Starseed ' -* 
Transmissions, talks at 2 p.m. at 
the Interface Conference Facility, 
552 Main St., Watertown. Free. 


MONDAY/17 


CHARLES SIMIC reads from his 
translations at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

















TUESDAY/18 


RAPHAEL WOOLF reads from 
his work at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. 
Sponsored by New Wniters’ 
Collective. Open reading follows. 
Free; call 742-1538. 
PUBLICATION PARTY FOR 
NICARAGUAN PEASANT 
POETRY FROM 
SOLENTINAME , translated by 
David Gullette, begins at 5:30 p.m. 
in the Farnsworth Rm., Lamont 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
David Guilette reads from his 
translation. Free; call 495-2454. 








WEDNESDAY/19 


JOHN UPDIKE’S S. is the subject 
of a lecture/discussion led by 
Shaun O’Connell at 10:30 a.m. at 
Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Free; call 
427-3820. ‘ 
NATIVE AMERICAN WRITER 
MICHAEL DORRIS, author of A 
Yellow Raft in Blue Water, reads 
from his fiction at 8 p.m. in the 
Graduate Center Pavilion, Bentley 
College, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Reception follows. Free; 
call891-2962. 


THURSDAY/20 


“INVENTING LIVES: 
NARRATIVES OF BLACK 
WOMEN?” is a talk by Mary Helen 











Birds, who is working on a 
biography of Ida B. Wells at 7:30 
p.m. at the Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 


SUNDAY/23 











penultimate Thursday of the 


FICTION WRITER CHERYL 
SAVAGEAU AND PUERTO 
RICAN POET NAOMI AYALA 

_ tead from their works at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 
338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Writers League of 
Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


MONDAY /24 


MARY CAMPBELL AND 
SCOTT RUESCHER read from 
their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 

. Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 


TUESDAY /25 


“FRIGHT NIGHT” features open 
readings 8 p.m. at the Community 
Church bidg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq,, Boston. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. Free; call 
742-1538. 

POET AND CRITIC C.K. STEAD 
reads at 5:30 p.m. at the Poetry 
Room, Lamont Library, Harvard 
‘Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2454. 

POETS YVONNE SAPIA AND 
SUE ELLEN THOMPSON read 
from their works at 8 p.m. at 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Reception follows. 
Sponsored by the Ellen La Forge 
Memorial Poetry Foundation and 
the Grolier Book Shop. Free; call 


~ WENDESDAY/26 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to 
.join them for an open discussion of 
members’ writings at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-88807. 
PORTUGUESE POET EUGENIO 
DE ANDRADE reads, with his 
translator Alexis Levitin, at 4:30 
p.m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard 























Yard, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
the New England Poetry Club and 
‘Harvard University Department of 
Comparative Literature. Free. 


THURSDAY /27 


AUTHORS ANNE BERNAYS 
AND JUSTIN KAPLAN talk at 7 
p.m. at Simmons College, rm. 
C103, 300 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 728-2124. 

CANADIAN AUTHOR SARAH 
ELLIS talks at 7 p.m. at Trustman 
Art Gallery, Simmons College, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
738-2258. 


SUNDAY/30 


HUSBAND-AND-WIFE 
SHORT-STORY WRITERS FAE 
MYENNE NG AND MARK 
COOVELIS read from their works 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Sponsored by Writers 
League of Boston. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 


MONDAY/31 


“BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 
AND BEWILDERED” is a poetry 
reading in honor of Hallowe’en at 
8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 


Deadline for submission to the 
Reading List is 5 p.m. on the 


























month for inclusion in the 
following month's issue. Send or 
bring your listing to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215. There is no 
charge but your copy is subject to 
our revision and to space 
limitations. Include the time, date, 
place, and nature of your event, 
and how much it costs. (If it’s free, 
specify “free.”) We welcome 
photographs for possible inclusion, 
but can’t be responsible for 
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Imagine 

John Lennon 
Forward by Yoko Ono 
Preface by David L. Wolpe 
Written and Edited by > Solt 
and Sam Egan 

John Lennon to us all. E: his life - 
from birth to Beatie obipanl dj 


39.95 


Published by Macmillan 





ECLECTIC 
READINGS 





The Dark Tower « The Gunslinger 
by Stephen King 
Meet ons of Stephen King's most powerful creations — The Gunslinger, a 

a aa the ages 
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The Telling of Lies 
by Timothy F 















Rte tase fehnits esd eects narrative: a tale of murder about Lorin Jones, the y Anne Tyler 
and mendacity among the summering clientele of a soon-to-be-razed el Se cee Tans Delater whe made Through Maggie and Ira’s journey to the funeral of Maggie's best friend’ 
old hotel onthe coast of Maine. — ch ie de from the New York art husband, Tyler shows us all there is to know shout ¢ aattiage Perr 
7.95 18.95 
Published by Delacorte Press ed'by Little Brown Published by Knopf 
PE ERLE EIT TS 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP ATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
Cambnidge 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal St. 
M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 
Sat 9:15-5:45pm Sat. 9:15-5:45pm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Squaree! hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University Pl or Charles Sq garages. 
Kendall Sq * 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weekdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. 
PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD*® Behind Coop after Spm and all day Sat. *With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase 


validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's desk. 





Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 
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THE CHANNEL 
BOSTON'S BEST LIVE ROCK 
CONGRATULATES 
THE NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK 


WENX [07 


ON THEIR 5TH ANNIVERSARY 


“{ Beactrls vest Cine ek, 


26 NECCO ST. BOSTON 451-1905 













































elcome to WFNX--celebrating five years of New Rock. 101.7 FM offers you a lively, 
W innovative mix of ambitious yet accessible radio. Founded half a decade ago by Boston 

Phoenix Publisher Stephen Mindich, WFNX reflects the values and vision of New 
England's largest weekly newspaper. WFNX Program Director Michael Bright and WFNX 
Music Director Bruce McDonald are a powerful team, committed to challenging Boston 
audiences with new music and new ideas. Whereas most other radio stations wait to see what 
all the other radio stations are going to do before they tiptoe toward the turntables with a 
new piece of music, WFNX plays the best new music first--without fail. The New Rock on 
the Block never plays it safe. That's why WFNX has earned an international reputation as 
a true trendsetter, and as a recognized leader among Alternative Album-Oriented-Rock 
stations. In fact, WFNX earned a nomination this year as the best Alternative Station 
nationwide in the crucial Gavin Media Professional Awards. Throughout the day, seven 
days a week, listeners are treated to a unique mix of exciting new music from up-and- 
coming bands, New Rock classics from established FNX artists, local rock culled from 
the best original music scene in the country, and a tasty dose of selected fusion and 
reggae. Then on Sunday FNX dives into highly-acclaimed special programming: the 
award-winning Jazz Brunch, Moods for Moderns, and Boston Rocks. Boston 
Phoenix Radio also devotes careful attention to news, lifestyle and arts and entertainment 
coverage--just enough to satisfy and stimulate the intense curiosity common to FNX listeners. 
Michael, Bruce and the entire FNX staff are proud of crafting this groundbreaking approach--and it 
obviously appeals to music fans around Boston. In the Boston Globe Reader's Poll they voted WFNX the city's 
best rock radio station, and Boston Magazine also has deemed WFNX the best radio station in town. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

ichael Bright has been involved in 
M radio for the past ten years--half of 

them at WFNX. After stints on the 
air in Louisville, Detroit and Boston, he 
landed the afternoon drive air shift at 101.7 
FM. Within a couple of years, he found 
himself promoted to Program Director of a 
unique station on it’s way to the top. And 
he's made quite a name for himself and 
the station. Not only was he nominated as 
the Alternative Program Director of the year in the 
1988 Gavin Media Professional Awards, but also he was 
honored this year by Billboard Magazine as Program Director of the 
week. With Michael at the helm, FNX has definitely broken the sound 
barrier...and continues to be the only place in town consistently breaking 
new artists and old rules. 
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OF GREAT NEW ROCK! | 





Is pleased to present 


a $5,000 Donation 
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The Childrens Medical Center 


at Boston Childrens Hospital 
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ruce 
B McDonald 
has been 


an obsessive 
record collector 
his entire life, 
and now this 
obsession is a 
career. 

That's good news for 
new music fans around 





MUSIC DIRECTOR/ 


Boston, because Bruce plays a huge 
' ' role in defining the inimitable sound of 
ap ated vie ae HOST WFNX. Having honed his radio chops 


as Music Director of WMLN at.Curry 
College, Bruce migrated to WFNX at it's inception in 1983. Within two years, he'd worked 
his way up to the key position of Music Director. It's not an easy job--unlike most other 
radio stations, WFNX doesn't follow in the competition's footsteps but instead 
forges it’s own path...frequently in uncharted territory. That translates into 
an exciting and unpredictable mix of music at the New Rock on the Block. 
Bruce's talent and intuition have gained international attention; for two 

years in a row, the Gavin Media Professional Awards have nominated him 
as the best Alternative Music Director in the United States. Every Sunday 
night Bruce hosts Moods for Moderns--the only radio show in Boston to present 
the music the other stations either don't have or won't play quite yet or won't ever dare 
play. Bruce highlights independent label releases from all over the world, major label 
undiscovered gems, and favorites from his enormous private collection. Acts with a 
Boston debut on Moods for Moderns include such new music standouts as the 
Sugarcubes, the Godfathers, the Cure, the Screaming Tribesmen, Camper Van 
Beethoven, Sisters of Mercy, the Primitives, Michelle Shocked and the Screaming Blue 
Messiahs. Bruce also features FNXclusive previews of upcoming releases and live 
interviews with prominent artists at WFNX--where you heard it first. 
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t's the 
I perfect 
way to 


ease into your 
Sundays. 
Informative, 
mellow, and 
unfailingly 
friendly, jazz fan * 
extraordinaire Jeff Turton dishes up 
a menu of funk and fusion, avante”’ [. 


garde and traditional jazz from the 
legends, the masters, the upstarts WFNX JAZZ DIRECTOR 
10 AM - 3 PM SUNDAY 


and the innovators. Voted Best Jazz 

Show in the Boston Globe Readers’ "THE JAZZ BRUNCH" 
Poll, the Jazz Brunch features live 

interviews in the FNX studio with major movers and shakers in the jazz 
world. Nobody could present this enlightened mix of the best in jazz any 
better than Jeff Turton, who's been involved in jazz broadcasting in Boston 
for more than a decade. Throughout the week, you'll find Jeff hosting a wide 


range of jazz events around Boston. 










e's the man who 
H plays with tape 
all day at : 
WFNX, creating 
award-winning 
commercials and 
special audio , 
treats. Tune in 
FNX, and you'll hear 
Kurt St. Thomas chipping away 


a at the old rock, with station i.d.'s, song 


WFNX. . parodies and assorted insanities 
S Miao including Mr. Potato Head and the 


infamous "No more Jell-O for me, 
Mom." It's his job to make your head spin and your dial stick at 101.7 FM. This summer for 
a live broadcast in the FNX studio, Kurt engineered and mixed solo acoustic versions of "A 
Pleasure” and “Over and Over" by Gary Newby of the Railway Children--and Virgin Records 
has just released the songs on a 12-inch record for international distribution. Not one to 
rest on his laurels, Kurt kicks into high gear again every Saturday for an air shift full of 
’ new music and surprises. i. 
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in Maine, Duane Bruce ventured south to his version of radio heaven: WFNX. 

His enthusiasm for the innovative alternative music format underscores the 
propulsive beat of Sunday afternoons at the New Rock On The Block. When he's not 
behind the controls, Duane is in the FNX Creative Department, contributing his 
talents as Chief Copywriter. And you can't keep him out of the production studio, 
‘either. When you hear, for example, a lunatic take on Ethel Merman singing Modern 
Covers for Modern Lovers, or the shoreline pollution riff on the B-52's in "Beach 
Dumpster,” then you are hearing the collaborative genius of Duane Bruce and 
Kurt St. Thomas. 


A fter serving as Music Director and air personality at a couple of radio stations 
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LOCAL MUSIC DIRECTOR "BOSTON ROCKS" 
HOST SUNDAY 10 PM -1AM; ROAD 


WARRIOR MONDAY - FRIDAY 3:20 PM - 6 PM 


s Local Music Director, Bill plays a huge role in the best 
A original music scene in the country. Listening to countless 
p tapes, taking in gig after gig, nurturing and advising up- 
and-coming artists, he rounds up the cream of the local crop for 
airplay on WFNX--the station that supports local music all year 
long...every day of the week...every hour of 
the day. Sunday nighis he presents the 
showcase for Boston's best bands. 
Boston Rocks features new music 
from local stars and upstarts, along 
with a mix of past favorites, insightful 
live interviews and live 
performances featuring Boston's 
most impressive bands, and chatty 
visits with Juanita the Scene 
Queen. When local artists 
start getting national attention, they 
generally have Bill Abbate to thank. 
Meanwhile, back on the ranch, the FNX 
Road Warrior shares the afternoon drive 
with Tony V and the teeming millions every 
weekday, offering irreverent updates on the current 
state of traffic, sports, entertainment and Life As We 
Know It. You can also catch up with Bill as he emcees a 
variety of concerts and special events around town. 
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NEWS DIRECTOR 
6 AM - 9 AM MONDAY - FRIDAY; 
FEATURES EDITOR 


Y ou don't want to give up your favorite music, but you 





need to keep informed. The solution is simple: keep 

the dial on WF NX. Every weekday morning with Tai, 
Sharon Brody delivers an invigorating dose of the latest news, 
traffic and weather. She knows that fans of Boston Phoenix 
radio are curious souls, and she satisfies that curiosity with 
concise yet probing reports--spiced with her trademark quick 
wit. The same philosophy applies to her popular features such 
as the Brody Beat, in which she offers you audio proof that 
truth is indeed stranger--and funnier--than fiction. As 
Features Editor, Shabro coordinates the department, making 
sure that FNX listeners are always entertained and involved. 
Never content with a single medium, Sharon also writes 
regularly for the Boston Phoenix and other publications, and 
delivers humorous Commentaries on WSBK-TV 38. 
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6AM - 10:10 AM MONDAY - FRIDAY 10:10 AM - 2:00 PM MONDAY - FRIDAY p 


ai wakes you up and keeps you up with an & 4 : lot of people in this town are addicted 
l i | animated mix of music and, as he likes to .- pee Re. ~ : A to Joanne Doody's voice, and it's a 
remind you, So Much More. Voted Best D.J. : tough temptation to resist. She 
in the Boston Globe Readers’ Poll, Tai makes his guides you through middays at WFNX with 
a golden blend of warmth and good humor, 
spinning the songs guaranteed to keep you # 
on your toes even as the morning coffee’s {79 
wearing off. And you can alwayscount ~~ 
on Joanne to let you know when the 
concerts you've been waiting for are coming to town. 
From noon until one every day, she goes commercial-free 
with the FNX-clusive All Music Hour. On Mondays, it's an All 
Request Hour; on Fridays at noon, you get New Rock Classics-- 
album tracks from the best of the cutting edge artists at the New Rock 
On The Block. 


~» of-the-Day awards, and live interviews with 
"> America's top comedians. At 7:30 each morning 
it's Comedy at Catch--highlights recorded live 
: at the Catch A Rising Star Comedy Club in Cambridge. 
8:30 means it's time for Henry in the Hub--Henry Santoro's look 
at culture and entertainment around Boston. And still, This Guy Tai 
manages to make room for Sharon Brody's news, traffic and weather 
updates throughout the morning. In his spare moments, Tai appears as a 
program host on WHLL-TV 27, and emcees a wide range of film premieres, 
concerts and special events around town. 


A i a minute 


to rest. He's too 

busy 

masterminding 

the afternoon 

action at the 

New Rock 

On The 

Biock. 

Interspersed with the 

best new music on your radio, 

you get compelling live interviews in 

the FNX studio with the artists © 
themselves. Tony's close personal friends 
range from Sinead O'Connor to Iggy Pop 
to Judy Tenuta to Big Audio Dynamite. 
And of course Tony always finds time to 


2 AM - 6 AM MONDAY - 
FRIDAY; 7 PM - 12 MIDNIGHT 


ven 
insomniacs 
feel better 


{\ when they listen to 
>“). Angela on FNX. 
> Her cheerful, 
intelligent style 
combines with 
her experience 


talk with FNX Road Warrior Bill Abbate, 
who's on hand throughout the afternoon 
to dispense invaluable nuggets of wisdom 
about traffic, sports, and 
entertainment. Meanwhile, Tony keeps 
you laughing with Comedy at 5-- 
classic routines from America's top 
comics. And in his off-hours, Tony 
wanders over to Doc's Place to spin at the 
Lizard Lounge every Friday night. 

2PM -6 PM 

MONDAY - FRIDAY 


in college 
radio, concert 
promotion, 
nightclubs and 
alternative record stores to 
enhance the music she serves up 
after the sun goes down. Ask anybody 
who works third shift: you'll find out 
that Angela is an indispensable element . 
of the night. Every Saturday evening, 
she's back at the board to make sure 
you're never bored, and to keep your 
weekend from sagging around the 
middle. At 7 PM she grabs your 
attention with the FNX Artist 
Spotlight, featuring songs spanning the 
career of a favorite FNX new music 


EM BILE 


10 PM - 2 AM MONDAY - FRIDAY o> “a ; : . _— ie ~ 6PM-10 PM MONDAY - FRIDAY; 
t all began at a carrier current radio station ; Lo ~~ ; ) ‘ ee Mea \ 2PM-7 PM SATURDAY 

I in Kenmore Square. But Neal Robert fast : ' i gig . om Lane is a Boston institution—you could say he 
outgrew his Boston University broadcasting /) j built the block where the new rock rules. A 

roots and has settled into the assignment of aes 5 a <4 7 : . SU ie eee Pe Sesh charter member of WMBR’s Late Riser's Club, he 

keeping Boston up at night. With a hip blend og - ‘¥ : . , Sia pa oo Coepe bap 4, brings more than a decade of spinning expertise to the 

of music and conversation, he makes you stay , Df eo oy ae “), FNX airwaves. You can hear it in the mix—adventurous 

awake long past what you thought should be & ; . a Go. Ee Pa ; : bE WUAANE ; * af ©} and invigorating; dinner music in utopia. Once a night 

your bedtime--and never lets you regret it. a = ® ot Phar Wes: : NS ‘ D » “=< Tom invites you to play Rate at 8--listeners cast votes 

It's thinking-person's radio, with Te *; | oe C40 : . ; a —- ), La to decide the fate of a new rock tune. Sometimes it's 

unpredictable diversions around every bend. A j 7 eg : : > a © — an import, sometimes it’s a forthcoming domestic 

Every Thursday night at 10 PM, he welcomes Lee “ =p pe ies : ‘ vel - release, but it's always your turn to call Tom with your 

Carter to the airwaves for Live From London--WFNX's i we oii: : — : we" _—_s verdict...and win a prize if you're lucky. Then at 9:55 it's Cuts and 

exclusive report from our irrepressible London correspondent on the Slices: Neal Robert joins Tom to test your musical knowledge. They play an 

latest developments in the new music scene. As for leisure time--on obscure new music song from years gone by; the first person to correctly identify the 

cut wins slices of pizza and other special prizes. When Tom slips out of the FNX 


weekends Neal is likely to turn up either emceeing an FNX concert or 
ocean sailing...it all depends on the wind. : studio at night, he serves as Music Director at the Bat Cave. 17 




















BE Y HE ¢ WIDE TRACK ENGINEERING 
e FULLY INDEPENDENT 
SUSPENSION 
ENGINE 


° 5SPEED OR AUTOMATIC 
ON t v€ TRANSMISSION _ 
¢ ALL-SEASON STEEL-BELTED 
RADIALS 


e THE MOST VERSATILE 
TO OWN THE ALLNEW 4*4EVER DESIGNED! 


SUZUKI SIDEKICK 








| PRICES START AT JUST 


2000" 
ONEVERY 3\ 


BASEJA-CV BRSNYTUN- TEN ESS 1ele)@ 
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AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY AT 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire Only Full-Line Factory Authorized Suzuki Dealer 


LOWELL SUZUKI | 


1226 WESTFORD ST., LOWELL, MA, EXIT 32 OFF RTE 3 
SALES: 508-459-9988 PARTS & SERVICE: 508-454-6491 
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SATURDAY 2 AM - 6AM; 
SUNDAY 12 MIDNIGHT - 6 AM 


iego is so good that WFNX is willing to share him for a while until 
D he's ours, all ours. The proverbial rock world whiz kid, he's still 

finishing up his studies at Emerson College, where he serves as 
Music Director of WERS. You'll also find him as the master mix disc jockey 
a few nights a week at Ground Zero. At WFNX, weekend overnights 
completely belong to Diego--who helps you stare down the sunrise with a 
creative presentation of daring music. If it’s new to you, then you're on 
Diego's turf. 


recruited him to teach some New Rock, 101.7-style. Every Sunday morning 

Spike spins an eye-opening combination of FNX favorites and just-released 
material. With a full slate of free tickets to give away to deserving listeners, he 
keeps you up to date on concert information you'll need for the upcoming week and 
beyond. In his spare time, Spike's behind the mike at WMBR. And he rounds out 
his musical mastery as the manager of Newbury Comics in Harvard Square. 


SUNDAY 6 AB. 10 AM 


H e's still majoring in Mechanical Engineering at M.I.T., but FNX has 








hether you're up early to get a fresh start 
W on the weekend, or you simply never 
made it to bed Friday night, Julie 
Kramer will keep your Saturday morning on 
target. In fact, she graces the FNX airwaves 
with a show actually worth waking up for. 
When 9 AM rolls around, you get a unique 
breakfast treat: Prime Cuts 
offers you multiple tracks from 
a brand new rock release on 
the FNX playlist. When she's 
not spinning at FNX, Julie is 
shooting and printing her way 
through Boston--blazing a trail 
as an acclaimed professional 


ace 4 photographer. 








- ~ | SATURDAY 6 AM - 11 AM 





PART-TIME/SWING SHIFTS 


ou never know where McLintock might show up next. He's happy to 
\ fill in for anybody any time on WFNX, because he says in 17 years of 

radio work he's never had this much fun. McLintock arrived at the 
New Rock on the Block with plenty of experience under his belt; most recently 
he's serve 1 as Music Director and air personality at a Providence, R.I. station, 
and before that he put in six years as an air personality in Madison, 
Wisconsin. As evidence of his devotion to the cause of good music, consider 
this: McLintock commutes 70 miles from New Bedford to FNX in his 1966 
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THANKS FOR 
TEACHING AN 
OLD TOWN 
NEW TRICKS. 











THE DON LAW COMPANY 




















TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 
RECORD STORE 
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ou won't find programming like this anywhere else on the commercial radio dial. 
Complementing the innovative music format of the New Rock on the Block, FNX Features 


focus on trends, special events and intriguing characters in music, film and the arts. Around 


the clock, seven days a week, FNX features are stimulating, concise, informative and original. 













on the Brody Beat, Tony V's revealing profiles of top FNX artists, Henry 
Santoro's far-reaching celebrity interviews, Bill Abbate's Videotracking 
series of small-screen updates, Howie Rubin's thirst-quenching wine 
reports, Owen Glieberman's pithy film reviews, and Wes Jr.'s funny 
and incisive musical musings with his Hi Fi Tools. 


"BOSTON AFTER DARK" LISTINGS 

Throughout the day and night, WFNX D.J.'s show up on the half 
hour to keep you up to date on what's going on around town. You'll 
get the scoop on concerts, films, plays, dance events, exhibits, lectures and a 
full range of other interesting happenings in Boston and environs. 
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he WFNX 
Promotions 
team headed 
up by Paul Twitchell 
and his assistant, 
Amy Marr, is out 
on the streets and 
_@ in the clubs 
: promoting the best in 
new rock for the station that 
plays it first--WFNX. 
3 Here's just a sample of what they do: 
PAUL TWITCHELL; Throughout the year, WF NX hosts 
WFNX PROMOTIONS DIRECTOR; 5,<ton Rocks Nights highlighting the 
best of the local music scene. The next one is October14 at the Channel, featuring Heretix 
with your chance to win an adventure safari. The WFNX van will be at the Kenmore 
Square Fair October 1, filled with prizes, surprizes and your favorite FNX personalities. 
And stop by the FNX booth at The Boston Ski & Travel Show November 17-20 for prizes, 
surprises and much more. Don't forget the WFNX Block Parties where listeners in the past 
won prizes ranging from concert tickets to a Pontiac Fiero. Look for the FNX Van to be 
stopping on a block near you. And of course FNX is your source for albums, 
bumperstickers, T-Shirts, trips and other prizes given away all during the week. 
As always, WF'NX is your source for tickets to al] the New Rock shows in town. 
But WFNX isn't only the New Rock on the Block, we're the first on the block to bring you FNX- 
clusive Screenings of the newest movies in town. FNX listeners were treated to special 
screenings of The Fly, Less Than Zero , Couch Trip and Midnight Run, and soon we'll be giving 
you chances to win tickets to the new sci-fi thriller Alien Nation , Bird, the story of Charlie 
Parker and Some Girls, starring Patrick Dempsey. 
Does it sound like a lot of work? It is. But it takes a lot of work to bring you the best first. And 
that's what we aim to do at WFNX. 


Highlights include Sharon Brody's unhinged monologues and conversations : 






















WEEKDAYS 
6 AM -9 AM Newststraffic/weather reports 
every 1/2 hour 
a | Spr tea IS Tee Rc Rak MOOR Comedy at Catch 
8 30 AM Tuesday - Friday ..Henry in the Hub 
12 Noon -1 PM. ................. FNX All Music Hour 
4PM -6 PM Traffic/sports/entertainment 
reports every 1/2 hour 
GEARED vssiidesshiiconscesnpertclonenmievsionadioitial Comedy at 5 
DID sicesshs hei sepvRkndissich cttinmciticdmaiiaiadae Rate at 8 
PE ee - Liseivctnsivnschensuiniccambgapiale Cuts and Slices 
10 PM Thursday .................. Live from London 
SATURDAY 
DAE nacho dic acasauebes Prime Cuts 
FUE Citdiitineadssmenaeen FNX Artist Spotlight 
SUNDAY 
10 AM - 3 PM ..............000000 WFNX Jazz Brunch 
Sy (2 |: SRemaerae Moods for Moderns 
DR I. ecbakcsecetsccedecsspocancesaion Boston Rocks 
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Creative Director: Caryn Hirsch 
Art Director: John Hall 
Coordinators: Paul Twitchell and 

Laurie Brackett 
Photographer: Julie Kramer 
Writer: Sharon Brody 
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WHY RENT WHEN 
YOU CAN OWN? 


Instant Credit Approval 


PACKAGE #1 
1 Buck Down* « Only $6 per week* 
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PACKAGE #2 
10 Bucks Down* « Only $14 per week* 


















PACKAGE #3 
100 Bucks Down « Only per week* 
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Tascam 388/Studio 8 







For Qualified Customers Only 
* FOR QUALIFIED CUSTOMERS ONLY 


When your music counts, count on Steve’s 


5. 

nt | FOR FREE INFORMATION 
l Cx CALL COLLECT 777-3221 
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IN BOSTON AREA 


CALL TOLL FREE 
0: C@veEP 424-7221 


cy 
No Money Down! 
Easy Financing Now Available Thru Bencharge® 









































BAY FARM SOUND STUDIO is quickly 
becoming known as the area's leading 
studio for ambient sounds. An | 
acoustically designed diffusion array 
surrounds the studio, resulting in big, rich 
reflective sound. 












Acoustic and amplified instruments as well 
as voices have a presence you will not 
find anywhere else. 


Before you book time in any studio, come 
and hear what a studio should sound like. 


special introductory rates are now in 
effect. 


For more info or to schedule a tour call: 






BayFarm 
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24 TRACK AUDIO RECORDING AND PRODUCTION 
(617) 585-9470 























Nightlife on Lansdowne: The Tradition Continues... 


As Boston's home town team continues on a tear at 
Fenway, there is another winner preparing for a new 
season right behind the Green Monster on Lansdowne 
Street. This undisputed champion of Boston Nightlife is 
gearing up for a whole new decade with a floor to 
ceiling and wall to wall total gut rehab and 
renovation the likes of which have not been seen in 
these parts for years. 

There is rich tradition, on this street and in this building, 
that goes back many years. From the precedent 
setting live shows of the 60's, through the peak years 
of 70's discos, to the 80's mix of it all, nightlife on 
Lansdowne has provided Boston with a winning 
combination of entertainment 


In this supplement, we will salute o great Boston 
attraction filled with memorable events, parties. 
fundraisers, and live shows that have galvanized this 
city. We will also provide an insiders look into the 
planning, preparation, and sweat involved in 
orchestrating an undertaking of this kind. We'll look at 
the people and personalities that make up nightlife in 
Boston. Finally, we will introduce you to entertainment 
for the 90's Boston style with special advance look a 
new mego-facility like no other...anywhere. 
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THE AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Charity Begins on Lansdowne Street 


We would like to dedicate this section of 
newsprint to the dozens of deserving 
organizations throughout the state and their 
hundreds of dedicated volunteers who 
have worked tirelessly, throughout the years, 
on a stellar list of fundraisers and charitable 
events. Since we have opened our doors, 
we have been responsible for raising over 
$300,000 in donations. 

From far reaching global assistance at Live 
Aid to helping our neighbors in the Fenway 
through numerous community programs, it 
has been a gratifying decade of service. 
We would also like to take this opportunity 
to announce a major neighborhood patrol 
initiative we will be undertaking in the 
Fenway area soon. Stay tuned for more 
details as we continue to work with the city 
and neighborhood groups on preparations. 





Unlikely Pairing--Dionne Warwick and Cyndi Lauper 
at Boston Against AIDS. 
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City Hall Visits Citi--Mayor Ray Flynn with Citi owner 


Fall and Holiday Party Booking 


Within a few short weeks of our series of 
premieres and Gala Grand Openings, all of 
New England will know what we here on 
Lansdowne Street already believe in- there 
is no other place anywhere to hold your 
next private party or function. Although we 
are known to host numerous events for up 
to 2500-3000 people, many of you are not 
aware of our capability to offer various 
rooms and clubs to smaller parties and get- 
togethers for as little as 5 or 10 people. 
Don't let our size be inhibiting. Our new 


Patrick Lyons (center) and model magnate Maggie (right). Lansdowne Street facility is designed with 


Corporately Speaking 
or How to Succeed at Meeting 
Management Without Really Trying 


Orchestrating the perfect off site company 
meeting can be a stressful event. In the 
continuing search for alternative venues 
and services, the meeting planning maze 
can become pure hell. Many corporate 
planners, faced with the growing need to 
diversify locations, provide a stimulating 
atmosphere and remain on time and under 
budget have made the smart choice in 
joining other companies big and small in 
booking functions on Lansdowne Sfreef. ° 
Our commitment to special event 
orchestration goes beyond the company 
Christmas party. For many companies 
throughout New England, our diversity in 
rooms, services, capacities, and locations 
makes us the growing choice for day or 
evening events. 

From sit-down dinners, to sumptuous buffets, 
black tie galas, formal sales or product 
demonstrations, press conferences, and 
kick up your heels dance parties, one 

call does it all! 


we 


smaller VIP areas, private entrance rooms, 
and alcoves for the perfect intimate to 
medium-sized function. As we get further 
into fall, if you have a prime date in mind, 
even if it is tentative, call us. We will hold 
the dcte for a modest refundable deposit. 
From there, we can assist in invitations, 
mailings, food, entertainment, and more 
to make your night special. The 

holidays are closer than you think. 

Don't delay...reserve today! 
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Backstage Banter--Cyndi Lauper (right), WBCN’'s Charles 
Laquidara (center) and KISS 108's Sonny Joe White (right) 
compare notes between shows. 





Believe Us or Knot 
True Facts 
Strange but True 
Truer than True 


Years back, the Stones were in New 
England, rehearsing for a BIG TOUR. So they 
want to play the first couple of dates in a 
club and who do they call? Right. Well, 
we're semi-excited and await their semi- 
scheduled scout of the room. Two of them 
sneak in one night. One with the big lips 
and the other one that drinks a lot. One 
looks around and the other grabs a bottle 
of Jack Daniels. Next day, some Stone 
honcho calls and says they like the joint, but 
we have to remove the huge column 

in the middle of the room. Well, now we're 
whipped into a frenzy as we call the first 
structural engineer we can get our hands 
on. No problem. Only $30,000.00.. Where 
do we sign? Well not so fast. It turns out the 
boys changed their minds and played some 
dive in burbs. They'll be happy to know that 
we removed more than one column and 
improved live concert site lines for the best 
show in jown. 

More true stuff- 

Price has always had a deep purple 
affection for all of us on Lansdowne St. One 
of his first live dates outside his home town 
was on Lansdowne St. in an extraordinary 
show I'll certainly pass along to my 
grandchildren. Of course, we all know 
about his famous sneak performance not 
too long ago that put us in the national 
headlines. What few people know was that 
on a return date to the Centrum, the 
Princely one requested yet another more 
privote visit to his hum 'e beginnings. Right 
after .c7Ja of state 


police cruisers flanking him, Purple Puss 
turbo-limoed into town. "He came in by 
himself and just sat there,” recalls DJ Capt. 
Wendell as the Princester was holding court 
in the exclusive Sky Bar towering high over 
the dance floor. "He didn't drink, didn't talk 
to anybody, just sat there for a while, 
packed up and left." Our courtly stalwart 


will be happy to know that our new series of 


regal VIP rooms, alcoves, booths, platforms, 
and observation areas, although fit for a 
king, are the perfect spot for your own 
smaller function at a commoners price. 
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Construction (Carpentry) ; Sound & Lighting; John Lyons, Jon 
Rossbrook, Stephen Boros, Paul Meany. 














Princely Peek—The Love Sexy one in a rare club appearance. 

















gourmet: sausage: vendors.. work ising | 


immediately at 3 AM as teams.of” ” 
Technical Assault Crewsibegin time 
critical job-of dismantling lights; 1asers, 
special effects; and video... 


July 17- 45' jong master control booth is. 
completely disdssembled... Turntables 
flown fo Museum of Broadcasting in 
New York for display 
consideration...Work lights now hang 
whére high tech lighting once 
dominated... 


July 14~Last Night..Sold out concert by 
‘Erasure”,..club completely stripped by 
show time...bars are bare but 
operable...Many concert fans. 
compliment us on “our new look"... 


: - stadium sized dumpsters, and sledge 

sien “hammer wielding demo-pigs...Time 
= dapse crew sets up Camera positions for Museum of Science for possible 
Si sig eible Carl Sagan Cable Special... Ramesses addition...a record 25 


“July 18 After special celebrity Possible Guinness Book of Records 

demolition ceremonies, the chaos consideration... 

begins... sections of bar sent to © 

Smithsonian for display August 9- Center portion of concrete 

consideration...Special archaeological ceiling/roof removed to reveal the 

téams find traces of polyester and wide massive and towering Archedome 

ees beneath dance floor sub layers... spanning the entire length of the 
facility...Production honcho John 

July 25- Room is completely gutted...It's Rossbrook continues massive job of 

amazing to see the immense amount of coordinating moving light/lasers/effects 

space now available to work _ shoe in the dome with Lansdowne GM 

with.:.Contractor sets. up Gammand post John Lyons...Water/beverage 

with hot-line to major fast food and” consumption by construction crew 

coffee vendors in the city..Super already S fecord levels... 

Heat/Super Cold ventilating system my 

ducts installed... August 16 Aluminum lighting trusses ©” 





tition fond ‘Gontroedt inne 
gsions.. Lansdowne street i is filled * | 







SoonehAsshedome fabrication x baad 
on roof...two massive interior support 
columns are removed and sent to 











dumpster- loads of debris hauled away. 




























continue to be fabricated next door in” 
Axis...entife dance floor filled to:the 2 
Ceiling with these grids...Axis GM Bruce. 
Henderson seen sporting fashionable =<: : 


ve eat i heknet and attire, afashion 
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Best Wishes 
The Don Law 
Company 
























rand 22- Selected press invited infor 


“sneak and peaks’...National press © 
contacted as interior framing and canek 
sheetrocking continues...color selection 
along with carpet choices continues to 
. be hotly debated at steaming, behind-{ 
‘ closed-doors creative sessions...Massivé 


, concert stage in final assembly..:pace * 
, quickens...fresh work troops auditioned 
‘by manager- at-large Shaun McBride...“ 


August 26- Many of our hearty - 
fechnopigs have been working 20 hour 
days for the last week prepping the 
archedome for light/laser/effect 
insertion...they are the true nomads of 
the 90's; fueled by fast food, coffee, 
pizza, and Pepto they continue, 
undaunted, through seamless days and 
nights in a world of their own getting the 
job done... 


August 28- Pace quickening...many 
constructopigs are,now calling 
Lansdowne Street their home...eating, 
sleeping, and breathing construction is 
now all they know-@nd all that 
matters...Club designer Jacques 
Rousseau is. now,constantly i in touch 
with fabricators iff Canada, woneee | out 
“final details ‘On-Interior sauna 


icnecioveie: manager Steve Rol ota seen. 
hanging from grid, praying fore0gi 
weather... 


August 31- Massive archedome interior 
“has been completely sprayed with high 


tech fire proof acoustic material...tie 


-4ods inserted into concrete ceiling to 
Ser “prevent building collapse from 
“archedome factor...final wail 


préparation before painting...additional 
final assault crews prepped for big 
Labor Day climax... 


September I- One week left to go 
before first opening...anyone seeing the 
sight for the first time would never think 
that we could get it together in seven 
days...Lansdowne honcho John Lyons 
has been in his office/test lab for the 
past week working on special effects- 
with techs from around fhe. * 
country...Final pep tatk given to troops 
for Labor Day weekend » — = 
“cush/prep...Special BarBQ@ flavored fast 
food brought in for holiday workers... 


pace at race track speed... 


ae Se ater day One hat of he ius 
ak home 


for lost time if now 

Last week, pela 9g ‘Soon, ‘iminutes 
will be more precious than ‘gold. You try 
and grab a nap-here and there, but 
there's justf6o.mbch.on your mind and 
too many. people demanding so much 
so fast. ~~ 


September 8 - Special sneak ; 
preview/soft opening weekend is 24 
hour away...many areas not 100% but 
we must open...the final sprint is on... 


September 14 = First live show, The 
Sugarcubes, goes.off without a 
hitch...quick breather and we prepare 
for the final weekend of soft openings... 


September 19 - This is the night...The 
Gala Opening.. another.on-time 
arrival...I feel like | could sleep forever... 




















September - 
great opening even 
nights...a great time if 


November Last chan 


evens. OU 


January - Many companies ecole) @ia\=)i 4 


ce for 


Tate lke lsical 
nme lots OF fun a 
pookings: ‘ nost-Thanksgiving ni 
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Our kick off month.. lots of 
melee miei) Wovlelmssimelel 


o come to Citi 


holiday (Party 
fe} charitable 
ela party \S 


_ 
Citi's Patrick Lyons 


June - Boston gets its summer 


summer in sais) Citi... 


April - Spring is alive and well in Kenmore 
Square... you'll find IRS Yolo) s(o)alal-1(- Site lelahy 
iKelfel- ele melon stecsieln Wilelroliateya party... 


July - 


ial fireworks 
join us for our Own special fire 


B oli summer long. 


holiday parties during this month... this is a 


favorite month for our regulars... 


February - A traditional eVelilicnke OMelLi-al 


Valentine's Day dinner...lots fe miecale am ialelac 


F (including resort-wear eve nts!) 


May - The Citi h 
Nicle Kien) Parties... 


August - OU 
 mroaees 


eats up... oli Tol ei =lale me) m 


: ; heat-of-the-summer parties are 
at tropical 


revo)all! miss Our gre 


fele)isits ered 





Something Cooking on Lansdowne 


lf you've been to our affiliate club ZANZIBAR, 
located in Boston's theatre district, you may 
have sampled our superb buffet and 
appetizers at a function or at one of our 
weekend dance parties. Whether your 
tastes fall in the chips/salsa/salads range or 
venture towards the skewered cajun 
swordfish/cold scallops ceviche/poached 
asparagus with sliced imported proscuitto 
area, you'll be glad to know that Zanzibar's 
rave-review Offerings will be making its way 
to Lansdowne Street. With the help of a 
comvlete full service kitchen and 
impeccable staff, guests and function 
clients alike will have the opportunity to 
choose from dozens of mouth-watering 
creations and equally juicy pricings. Here 
are some of our favorites: 

Jumbo shrimp Pri-Piri in banana cocoanut 
sauce 

Grilled eggpiant , mozzarella and proscuitto 
moussaka with radicchio 

Oriental tamari stirfry with chicken or beef 
Texas beef chili with warm tortilla chips 


Bon appetite! 


Photo by Joe Greene 





Huddle on Lansdowne—Football great Doug Flutie gets 
the game pian from Patrick Lyons. 




















Cher - Left us Moonstruck 


Fiction and Fact Sheet on Lansdowne Street 


Fiction-It's always best to get to the clubs on 
Lansdowne Street late... after 11pm... that's 
when the place is reaily jumpin’ 


Fact-Not alwoys true... fact is... the fun 
begins right at 9pm with a great choice of 
music, seating, parking, and more... ‘I 
always play the new music during the 
beginning of the evening... Songs | know will 
be hits weeks even months from now," says 
veteran DJ Wendell Edmonds. “It's a great 
time of the evening, with the nicest people 
in early for the fun. There's never any line or 
hassle to contend with," interjects front 
ticket window diva Linda. 

Fiction-| hate coming into town... | can 
never find a parking space in Kenmore 
Square 

Fact-We've done a lot to change that with 
our own garage parking just steps from the 
facility. It's easy in and out, well lit, and 
operated by our staff. And for complete 
convenience and service, at a moderate 
price, our valet service can't be beat. 





Fiction-Boston's no fun during the 
weeknights... the clubs are empty and no 
one goes out. 


Fact-Geez, what an attitude... Wake up 
girl... some of the best parties and most 
glittering events happen during the week... 
many weeks during the year are booked 7 
nights with concerts, benefits, and swanky 
parties open to the public... get with it! 


Tip Top Ten Faves 
by Citi DJ and Billboard Magazine reporter 
Mike Tobin 


. Spy in the House of Love -Was (Not Was) 
. Big Fun -inner City 
. You Came -Kim Wilde 
. Ye(ke) Ye(ke)- Morey Kante 
. The Only Way is Up - Yazz & the Plastic 
Popuattion 
Habibo- Labiri 
Young Love- Tony Kerry 
. SCOObI Doo -F.Y.N.O. 
. Searching For -C.C. Diva 
. Hit & Run Lover 88 (House Mix) - 
Carol Jiani 


Oh Wh — 


—_ 






Photo by Leo Gozbekian 
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PAUL SANCES 


A taste of the East 


Japanese cuisine 














for the Occidental tourist 





by Mary Frakes 


apanese food can be very 
} intimidating. Friends who've just 


come back from the Orient tend to 

regale you with tales of being served 
“dancing shrimp” — shrimp so recently 
shelled that their reflexes are still 
operative. 

I remember being served a breakfast at 
a small bed-and-break fast in Japan’s 
rural Ura-Bandai region, where my 
friend Cynthia and I seemed to be the 
only people in a 50-mile radius who 
spoke English. On the tray placed in 
front of us, in addition to delicious 
smoked fish, freshly sliced toast, miso 
soup, and a bowl of rice, was an egg. Not 
a poached egg. Not a hard-boiled egg. 
Not an egg over easy. An egg. In its shell. 
Raw. 

I looked at Cynthia. She looked at me. 





“What do we do with this, do you 
think?” I asked. 

“| think I do nothing,” said Cynthia. 
Easy for her; her meals were on an 
expense account. 

“Not good enough, round-eyes,” I 
said. I finally decided to crack it and mix 
it with a bit of soy sauce in the bowl of 
rice, which I reasoned was hot enough to 
cook the egg. It was — sort of — and the 
resulting mush became a staple of my 
breakfasts on the trip. 

I still have no idea whether my egg 
hash entertained and astonished kitchen 
staffs all over Japan (““Yucko! Didn’t she 
know that’s supposed to be cooked?”’). 
But that breakfast and two weeks of 
having no idea what I was putting in my 
mouth eliminated my fear of Japanese 
food. 





That's not to say that a considered 
approach is inappropriate. Japanese food 
generally is not designed to be shoveled 
in like so many Cheez Doodles. At its 
best, it exemplifies shibui, which loosely 
translates into English as ‘‘beauty” but 
actually connotes far more. The aesthetic 
of shibui involves a paring down to 
essences, a careful concentration that 
permits the observer to gradually absorb 
beautiful subtleties through serene 
contemplation. 

Kaisekiis the Japanese term applied to 
cuisine that appeals to the eyes as well as 
the mouth. The word, which translates as 
“pocket stone,” originated with Buddhist 
monks who developed an all-vegetable 
cuisine because of religious strictures. 
During periods of fasting, the monks 
kept a warm stone in the pocket formed 
by an open fold of clothing across their 

chests. Designed to alleviate hunger, the 
“pocket stone” eventually gave its name 
to food that satisfies the psyche as much 
as the stomach. 

In kaiseki cuisine, not necessarily 
vegetarian, the menu and cooking 
techniques are chosen to reflect the 
season, as are the decorations used in 
presentation. Because of the elaborate 
preparation and the time it takes to serve 
a complete meal — traditionally, many 
small courses are served, one at a time — 
Continued on page 4 
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McGRATH’S 
RESTAURANT 







on the Waterfront 


we 


















KRathskeller 


SPECIALS 5PM - 10PM 
Monday Smoked Baby BeefRibs $4.99 
Tuesday Smoked Baby Back Pork Ribs $5.99 
Wednesday  SmokedBBQSpareRibs $499 
Thursday ‘Steak Tips & Broccoli $5.99 
Friday Fresh Fish Special Market 

ne eT NT 

Luncheon Specias served Monday thru Saturday 


328 Commonwealth Aue.. Soston. MA 336-2750 








Siam Garden 


Siamese Kitchen 


Lunch: 
Mon. - Sat. 11:30 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Dinner: 
Sun. - Thurs. 5:00 - 10:00 p.m 
Fri. - Sat. 5:00 - 10:30 p.m 
Free parking available to dinner customers. 











y « 354-17 
(_ 45! Mt. Auburn St., Harvard Square, MA 02138+ 354-1 8 ) 
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Where will you find superb Indian 
cuisine ... visit 
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Nee: 
Fine 4Sudian Cuisine 
Restaurant 
Hours: Open 7 days a week 
Lunch: 12 noon-3:00 p.m. 
Dinner: 5:00 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 
617-868-1866 203-776-9010 
474 Massachusetts Ave. 65 Howe St. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 New Haven, CT 06511 
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Continued from page 3 
kaiseki cuisine can be one of the most 
expensive in Japan. 

A meal begins with snacks similar to 
appetizers — perhaps a snail in its shell 
nestled in a small basket, two slender 
ginger stalks crossed gracefully, and a bit 
of smoked fish. The vegetable course 
might be steamed yams, followed by a 
course of clear soup with finely chopped 
scallions. Sashimi or tsukuri comes next; 
both are sliced raw fish, but tsukuri is 
more elaborately sliced, often in a 
decorative pattern. These four courses 
are supposed to be served in this order at 
the beginning of the meal, but what 
follows varies with the price of the 
dinner and the skill of the chef. It usually 
includes cooked fish or chicken dishes, 
additional vegetables, and some of the 
Technicolor Japanese sweets made with 
bean paste. 

Every detail is carefully calculated. A 
Japanese chef once told me how his 
presentation of trout symbolizes the 
season in which it is served. In August, 
trout in Japan swim upstream to spawn; 
as they struggle against the water, their 
tails flail furiously. Therefore, when the 
trout appears on a kaiseki table in 
August, it is served in a curved shape to 
reflect its battle upstream. In September, 
however, when trout coast downstream, 
the trout lies on the plate in a relaxed 
straight line. 

Another subtlety is found in the 
arrangement of items on a plate in 
relation to one another. The goal often is 
to achieve a triangle with its base toward 
the diner and its point on the opposite 
side. The tip — called the mukoyama, or 
“far side of the mountain” — is 
considered the focal point of the dish; 
everything below it is designed to 
enhance the beauty of and direct the eye 
toward the mukoyama. 

Not all Japanese food is so elaborate, 
however. Those who complain about the 
cost of eating in Japan are not eating the 
way the Japanese do. A lunch of soba — 
buckwheat noodles, usually served with 
broth or a sauce for dipping — is 
nutritious, filling, and cheap, and soba 
shops all over Japan are usually packed 
with students, housewives, and 
businessmen looking for the equivalent 
of fast food. 

Buckwheat is high in fiber and linoleic 
acid, which helps cut cholesterol levels; it 
also contains significant amounts of 
potassium, magnesium, iron, vitamins B1 
and B2, and rutin. Combining the 
noodles with small amounts of egg, 
tempura, chicken, or vegetables provides 
a meal with a good balance of nutrients. 
Anda basic soba preparation is scarcely 
more difficult than boiling water if you're 
willing to use prepared noodles; 
ingredients for broth are readily available 
in Japanese groceries and sometimes in 
natural-food stores. 

A couple of final notes. Some stores 
that carry Japanese ingredients, such as 
Yoshinoya in Cambridge, have English- 
language labels on items, so you won't 
have to ask a clerk what is in every 
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package before you find what you're 
looking for. And don’t be afraid to 
browse even if you don’t know Japanese 
cooking; combining Japanese ingredients 
with techniques borrowed from other 
cuisines (or vice versa) is becoming 
increasingly popular. 

First, you take a bowl of rice and a raw 


egg... 


Shrimp in clear broth 
with fresh shiitake 
Serves four 

This soup, which is less difficult than it 
looks, is an example of the emphasis on 
symbolism in Japanese food. The 
“knotting” of the shrimp and parsley 
stalks symbolizes a binding relationship, 
and the Japanese might serve this soup to 
celebrate a wedding or a business 
merger. This and the following two 
recipes are from Elizabeth Andoh’s An 
Ocean of Flavor: The Japanese Way with 
Fish and Seafood. 

3 cups water; 

10 square inches kombu (kelp 
for stock); 

% cup loosely packed, dried 
bonito flakes (shavings of dried 
fish); 

4 large shrimp; 

1 teaspoon cornstarch; 

3 teaspoons sake (Japanese 
rice wine); 

4 large fresh shiitake 
mushrooms; 

142 teaspoons soy sauce; 

8 stalks flat-leafed parsley. 

Put kelp and water in saucepan and 
bring to boil. Remove pan from heat and 
add bonito. Let the broth stand for two to 
three minutes, until the flakes begin to 
sink. Remove kelp with tongs, strain 
broth, and return to saucepan. 

Meanwhile, shell and de-vein shrimp, 
being careful to leave the tail attached. 
With a knife make a shallow slit the 
length of the belly to “butterfly” the 
shrimp. With the point of the knife, make 
a quarter-inch hole a half-inch from the 
head end; carefully curl each of the 
shrimp and thread the tail through the 
hole so the shrimp is knotted upon itself. 

Bring a small pot of water to a rolling 
boil. Mix cornstarch with two teaspoons 
sake and, holding shrimp by their tails, 
dip shrimp in the mixture. Blanch the 
coated shrimp in the boiling water just 
until they turn pink. Place one shrimp in 
each of four serving bowls. Holding 
parsley by the leaves, dip stalks in the 
boiling water just long enough to wilt 
them. When stems are pliable, take two 
stalks and lay them parallel to each other, 
leaves facing the same direction. Knot the 
stalks together and trim ends to make 
them even. Repeat to make three more 
garnishes and place one in each soup 
bowl. 

Separate mushroom stems from caps 
and add to soup stock with remaining 
sake and soy sauce; simmer for five to 10 
minutes. Slice mushroom caps in half, 
slightly on the diagonal, and add to soup 
for the final three to five minutes. 
Remove and discard mushroom stems. 











Gently ladle hot broth into soup bowls, 
being careful to get two pieces of 
mushroom in each bowl. Serve 
immediately. 


Golden-glazed scrod 
Serves four 

1 pound scrod fillets; 

1 tablespoon sake or mirin (a 
sweeter rice wine); 

% teaspoon salt; 

1 tablespoon sea-urchin paste; 

yolk of 1 large egg; 

1 additional teaspoon mirin. 

Cut fish into four portions. Toss fish 
with rice wine, then sprinkle with salt. 
Place fish in metal pan and broil for two 
to three minutes, until opaque and barely 
cooked through. Meanwhile, combine 
remaining ingredients and stir until it 
makes a smooth glaze. After the fish has 
broiled, coat it with glaze and return to 
broiler for one minute. Apply a second 
coating of glaze and broil for a final 
minute, until glaze has dried somewhat 
and blistered slightly. Serve 
immediately. 


Japanese seafood terrine 
Serves six to eight 

8 to 10 ounces bay or sea 
scallops; 

5 to 6 ounces turbot, sole, or 
monkfish; 

1 tablespoon cornstarch; 


1 tablespoon cold water; 

1 small egg white; 

1 teaspoon mirin; 

1 teaspoon shiro miso (light 
fermented bean paste); 

% teaspoon salt; 

2 to 3 stalks fresh green 
asparagus; 

% pound shrimp; 

1 teaspoon butter; 

1 tablespoon wasabi powder 
(Japanese horseradish); 

1 tablespoon cold water; 

soy sauce for dipping. 

Process scallops and fish in food 
processor until pasty. Combine 
cornstarch and water in a small cup and 
add to fish mixture; process briefly. Add 
egg white and process until smooth. Add 
miso and salt and process until well 
distributed; pour mixture into bowl. Peel 
asparagus and cut into quarter-inch 
pieces. Peel and de-vein shrimp and cut 
into quarter-inch chunks. Add shrimp 
and asparagus to seafood mixture. 

Butter small loaf pan and put seafood 
mixture in it, smoothing top. Hit bottom 
of loaf pan on counter several times to 
remove air bubbles; cover pan with 
aluminum foil. Set loaf pan in larger 
baking pan and fill larger pan with 
boiling water so water comes halfway up 
sides of loaf pan. Set both pans in 350- 
degree oven and cook for 45 minutes. 
Remove loaf pan from water and allow to 


cool. Pour off any accumulated liquid in 
loaf pan and remove terrine. Wrap 
terrine and chill at least one hour. 

When ready to serve, mix wasabi 
powder with cold water to make a paste. 
Serve small amount to the side of one or 
two slices of terrine, with soy sauce on 
the side for dipping. 


Hot soba noodles in a broth 
Serves four 

This recipe is courtesy of James 
Udesky’s The Book of Soba. 

1 ounce bonito flakes; 

4 cups water; 

1 cup soy sauce; 

1 cup mirin; 

1 pound dried soba noodles; 

12 tablespoons grated ginger; 

2 scallions, finely sliced. 

Place bonito in water and bring to a 
boil, skimming off foam. Lower heat to 
medium-low for about two minutes. 
Remove from heat, strain broth, return it 
to saucepan and put saucepan back on 
heat. When broth begins to boil, add soy 
sauce and mirin and remove from heat. 

Boil noodles separately, as you would 
spaghetti, removing just before they are 
al dente (they will finish cooking in hot 
broth). As you cook the soba noodles, 
return broth to a boil. When noodles are 
ready, place them in serving bowls and 
pour hot broth over them. Garnish with 
ginger and scallions. 0 














REP 


Rank Has Its Privileges 


Rank does have its privileges 
which is why you and your guests 
have been invited to relax and 
enjoy yourselves at 


ZANZIBAR, 


One Boylston Place, Boston 
(Between Tremont e Charles Street) 451-1955 


Join Mount Gay Rum every 
‘Wednesday from 5 pm until 8 pm 
in a celebration of the tropics that 
includes music, special gifts and a 

sumptuous buffet. 


Gentlemen: Jacket and tie please 























“Happy 
Anniversary! 
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For goodness sake 


Selecting a choice Japanese wine 





by Jan Nicholson 


f you're wondering what to drink 

with Japanese food, consider what 

the Japanese themselves drink. 
Traditionalists go for sake. More modern 
types drink beer, or even Scotch 
whiskey. Then there’s the daring, trendy 
“East-West” choice of an American or 
European wine. 

Let’s start with tradition. Sake is the 
traditional Japanese drink, consumed 
alone, with snacks, and with meals at 
every social occasion you can think of at 
any time of the day. There’s hardly an 
aspect of Japanese life that doesn’t 
include a bit of ritualized sake drinking. 
You can buy it in elegant bars; you can 
buy it in crummy vending machines. 

Although sake (pronounced sah-keh, 
with a slight accent on the second 
syllable) is made like a beer, by 


fermenting steamed white rice, we call it 
“rice wine” for a reason: it’s not fizzy, it’s 
much more alcoholic than beer (about 16 
percent), and most important, it tastes 
quite a lot like white wine made from 
grapes. It reminds me a bit of a dry, fresh 
Spanish fino sherry, and also of a good 
dry French white vermouth, but I 
wouldn't push either analogy too far. 
Sake tastes like sake — fresh, fairly 
delicate, at least a tiny bit sweet. And it 
goes very, very well with Japanese food. 
In Japan there are several different 
kinds and grades of sake. Sweet sakes are 
favored for weddings and other special 
occasions, dry sakes for ordinary use. But 
though there are accounts of small, 
exclusive sake bars in Tokyo that dole 
out limited supplies of special nectars to 
favored expense-account customers, very 
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few Japanese are sake connoisseurs. As 
far as most people are concerned, any 
good sake is perfectly acceptable. 

We'd be happy with any good sake 
too, but how do you choose one? Most of 
us do our sake drinking in Japanese 
restaurants, where we simply drink what 
they bring. In that case the choosing is 
done for you, and it hardly pays to know 
one brand from another. If you're 
cooking at home, though, or know a 
Japanese restaurant that lets you bring 
your own, you have a little more scope. 

Ever willing to undertake demanding 
research projects in the public interest, I 
made a quick survey of local shops and 
turned up over a dozen brands. But a 
more or less random sampling of eight 
sakes showed only slight differences 
among them. I am far from a sake expert, 
but I was surprised at how similar (and 
good) the different brands were. I was 
expecting a much wider range of 
sweetness and dryness, for instance. 
Several were quite dry, but none was 
especially sweet. Prices ranged from 
$5.50 to $8.25 for a 720 ml bottle or its 
equivalent. (The best selection, by the 
way, is at Mall Discount Liquors at Fresh 
Pond, Cambridge.) 

Two brands stood out. Otokoyama, a 
quite dry, elegant sake very well known 
in Japan, would be my first pick fora 
sashimi blowout. It’s also nice with plain 
boiled shrimp. Too bad I could only find 
it in the 1.8 liter size — that’s a lot of sake. 
My other favorite was one of the 
cheapest bottles, and a great bargain: Sho 
Chiku Bai, made in Berkeley, California, 
by a Japanese company. It’s slightly 
sweet, clean, fresh, and very good, an 
excellent all-purpose sake. 

I also liked Chiyoda, the most wine- 
like of the bunch; Silver Gekkeikan, a 
quite dry sake; and Hakutsuru, a full- 
bodied sake with a distinct, ple? sant 
sweetness. 

Among the others, the regy_r 
Gekkeikan was light, pleasa..., and on 
the sweet side. Geisha was bland and 
inoffensive to an extreme — if you don’t 
really like sake but find yourself having 
to buy it, this is the one to go for. 
Shirayuki was on the sweet side and all 
right, but with a sherry-like taste that 
made me think it had sat around ona 
shelf too long. 

Which brings me to an important 
point: freshness. Sake doesn’t keep well. 
Heat and light are bad for it, and in any 
case it’s meant to be drunk within a year 
of bottling. An opened bottle deteriorates 
fairly quickly, too, so bottoms up. 

Sake on the rocks is surprisingly good, 
but sake is usually served slightly 
warmed, to about body temperature (100 
to 105 degrees). Warming really does 
improve the wine, making it seem lighter 
and more aromatic. You can warm sake 
the old-fashioned way in a hot water 
bath, but the microwave oven does it just 
as well. I’ve found that about 20 seconds 
per cupful does the trick, but zap 
carefully — machines vary, and boiled 
sake is no good. 
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Serving the warmed sake in small cups 
or glasses is traditional and makes a lot of 
sense. Those little cups help slow you 
down, and sake is, after all, 16 percent 
alcohol. (Japanese etiquette, by the way, 
dictates that you never fill your own cup 
— tablemates fill each others’. Kampai! 
is the usual toast.) A proper sake serving 
set, with a small narrow-necked bottle 
and five or six tiny cups, is nice to have 
but can be faked with a small pitcher and 
shot or liqueur glasses. 

Besides sake, the Japanese drink 
massive amounts of beer. They’ve been 
drinking it for a good hundred years 
now, and Kirin is one of the world’s 
largest breweries, so there’s no point 
disputing beer’s “authenticity” with a 
Japanese meal. It tastes good, too. 

Japanese beers are light lagers, similar 
to American beer but a little more 
flavorful and a little less fizzy. The 
newest beer sensation in Japan is “dry 
beer,” advertised as milder and less 
sweet (and a bit more alcoholic) than the 
regular stuff. If it isn’t in your local stores 
yet, it will be soon. 

As far as which beer to drink with your 
meal, any Japanese beer is fine, but so is 
an American or light German beer. 
Heavily flavored beers like English ales 
would overwhelm the food. 

To drink like a really modern Japanese, 
try a whiskey and water. Japanese, 
especially when celebrating on expense 
accounts, drink lots of Scotch, or 
domestic pseudo-Scotch, with meals. If 
you want to wash down your chicken 
sashimi in proper style, I’m informed, 
whisky is the way to go. I don’t find the 
idea enormously appealing, but I thought 
I'd pass it on. 

Suppose you really don’t like sake, and 
beer gives you indigestion, but you want 
something more interesting than green 
tea with your food. Well, there’s wine. 
With a little trouble you can pick a wine 
that will be quite pleasant with Japanese 
food. Plus you'll be smack in the middle 
of a hot new culinary trend: East-West 
dining. 

You do need to take some care, 
though. Japanese food is not highly 
flavored or spicy, but it often is sweet and 
salty, and both these characteristics can 
cause problems. Sweetness can make a 
dry wine taste thin and sour; salt makes 
high-alcohol wines taste heavy and 
clumsy, and tannic wines dull and nasty. 
So crisp, tart Sancerres, dry, tannic red 
Bordeaux, and full-flavored and 
alcoholic California Chardonnays are not 
good bets. 

Slightly sweet, low-alcohol white 
wines, on the other hand, are very good 
with Japanese food. German wines work 
very well, as do low-alcohol California 
Chenin Blancs and Reislings and the 
sweeter Portuguese vinhos verdes. 

Fizzy whites work too — try 
Champagne with your sushi. Most rosés 
go well. And fruity, low-tannin reds like 
Cétes-du-Rhéne, good California jug 
wine, and light Australian Merlot are 
good with meat dishes. 0 
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" Our Sunday brunch 


is a give and take. 
And take. And take. 





You get the idea by now. For only $7.95, Cityside 
at the Fenway offers an all you can eat brunch buffet 
from 11-3, Featuring fresh salads, hot 
pasta dishes, sliced meats and all the | 4 
traditional breakfast staples. %/ 
Live Entertainment 


J at the Fenwav 


Cityside at the Fenway, 200 Brookline Ave., Boston 266-8282 
Cityside at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 742-7390 

















Cityside at the Circle, 1960 Beacon St.. Brookline 566-1002 ' 
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BOB PRIEST 


Restaurants 


Yamasushi 


Tea rooms for two 





by Robert Nadeau 





132 Newbury Street, Back Bay, Boston, 424-8400. Open Monday through Thursday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 11 p.m.; Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and 5 to 11:30 p.m.; and Sunday from noon to 9 p.m. AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No wheelchair access, entrance down 13 slippery-when-wet stairs from sidewalk 


level. 





oes Boston still need another 
D sushi bar in 1988? Apparently so; 
this one was filled up on the 
rainy Sunday night of a long weekend. 
I've yet to visit a Japanese restaurant as 
much as half empty, and I’ve never 
reviewed a bad one. The restaurants are 
even more reliable than the cameras and 
the cars, and the selling job is far more 
difficult — how would you convince 
Bostonians to pay for eating Pacific 
Ocean shellfish, raw? 
Yamasushi occupies the space of one 
of the few Japanese restaurants ever to go 


broke in Boston, the innovative and 
eccentric Kai-Seki. As far as I can tell, the 
only problem with the location is that it is 
underground and lacks a street-level 
sign, but Yamasushi is playing it safe 
with comparatively low prices and a 
familiar (though lengthy) menu. The 
emphasis is on sushi (“rice sandwiches 
is the description in one ‘50s cookbook) 
and one-pot soup dinners (nabemono), 
but sukiyaki, teriyaki, and tempura are 
all available as gastronomic security 
blankets. 

For graduate students of zen dining, 


” 
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there is the opportunity to sit at the sushi 
bar and discuss the fine points of sea- 
urchin roe with the chef. The main 
dining room is an ultra-modern dream of 
mirrors, black matte, and purple neon. 

There are also two nearly private tea 
rooms that can be reserved for a $20 
surcharge. This practice is bound to 
spread class conflict among diners, but 
the investment makes some sense, 
particularly with parties of six or eight, 
since the screen-enclosed rooms allow 
individual muting of the background 
music, which runs to Phil Collins and the 
Police. The platforms inside are provided 
with traditional low tables, cushions, and 
a foot well for those who cannot sit 
comfortably with folded legs. The sense 
of luxury and romance is powerful. 

Dinner begins with a hot towel. You 
don’t eat that. You refresh your hands 
and face and, possibly, refocus your 
awareness. Food starts with an excellent 
bowl of miso soup, enriched with a few 
pieces of green seaweed as well as the 
usual tofu and scallion. No spoons in this 
course; lift the cup to your lips. 

Since we had come in out of the rain 
that night, it seemed like a good time for 
sake, so we additionally warmed up with 
hot cruets of Sho Chiku Bai ($2.75), a 
brand with a flowery aroma. If you’ve 
found sake a dangerous drink, you may 
want to share the five-ounce serving. 
Yamasushi has a perfunctory wine list. 
After sake, your choice might be a beer 
Continued on page 10 
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The Orient Expresses 
Steak Deliciously. 


Prepared in the Teppanyaki 
style at your table by a mas- 
ter Japanese chef, Bisuteki 
steak, chicken, and sea- 
food meals are remarkably 
entertaining, too. 






You have doubtiess 
enjoyed many fine steak 
meals. But a Bisuteki 
steak meal is truly sublime. 
Unbelievably tender. 
Unbelievably juicy. 
Unbelievably . . . sublime. 





Open seven days a week at Howard Johnson Hotels, 
777 Memorial Drive, Cambridge (492-7777), 

and 407 Squire Road at Route One, Revere (284-7200). 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. 


JAPANESE STEAK HOUSES 














Second 
floor 


open 
Best appetizers 
around 


Quality you can 
see... Quality you 
can taste! 


903 Boylston St. 
Boston 247-8147 
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Continued from page 8 
such as Kirin, a malty Japanese lager. 

We tried some unfamiliar appetizers 
from a long list of 27, which includes 
small orders of tempura, dumplings, and 
soups. Ohitashi ($2.75) is fresh spinach 
cooked with soy sauce and sesame seeds, 
molded into the shape of a tuna-fish can, 
topped with an improbable amount of 
shaved bonito. This last looks like perfect 
pencil shavings but has an intriguing dry 
flavor of the sea. 





may be the Yamasushi sushi sashimi 
moriawase ($23 for two persons). This is 
a selection of both plain raw fish (and 
suchlike little snacks) and “rice 
sandwiches,” all exquisitely fresh and 
handsomely cut. The price is quite low 
for such an assortment, and the cutbacks 
have been in the exotica. Usually a plate 
like this sells for seven or eight dollars 
more and includes an item or two 
involving salmon roe, or sea-urchin roe 
topped with a raw quail egg, or sea 
scallops interleaved with fresh ginger. 
Here the stunts were more 























i Yaki ika ($4.25) is two grilled squid. No 
simple trick, grilling squid. Not only 
must the squid be kept tender under high 
heat, but at Yamasushi the rings are 
somehow presented in the shape of a i 
squid. A minor error: one setoftentacles W 
had not had its beak removed. a 
Another appetizer strategy isordering § 
something off the long list of sushi a la - 
carte. Tekka maki ($3.50) are among the citrus, pepper, and sage. (The menu 
most popular sushi. They are the upright translation “mint leaves” is poor 
cylinders like chess pieces, filled with preparation for the shiso experience.) 
meaty raw tuna morsels in sushi rice, and The fresh herb is bright green, while the 
wrapped in a seaweed paper skin. Here plums (just a shred of the pungent ume is 
the tuna is perfect, and the service with needed) are pickled with a red-leaved 
both wasabi (the horseradish-flavored form of the same herb, for a contrasting 
~% green mustard) and gari (pickled pink color and flavor. Individually, both the 
ginger) is impeccable. ume and the shiso can seem medicinal, 
A less familiar sushi is ume-shiso maki but the combination in a sushi roll has 
($3.50). The shape is the same, but the just the right amount of tease for an 
filling is a combination of pickled plums appetizer. 
and a remarkable fresh herb related to Sushi devotees will go directly for the 
ornamental coleus and tasting of mint, grand assortments, of which the grandest 
— 
YAMASUSH I 
A unique “© Japanese Restaurant 
132 NEWBURY STREET 
(between Clarendon and Dartmouth) 
424-8400 





Home of Elegant Italian Dishes 


Specialties of the Sea 

















Boston, MA 920-1050 
All credit cards accepted. 

As American As Apple Pie 
Send today for your free consumer 

information catalog. Write to: 
Consumer Information Center 
Department AP 
Pueblo, CO 81009 
US General Serv ices Administration 
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Wonderful Nouvelle American hoile-in-the- 
wall smack in the middie of the Combat Zone, 
postage-stamp kitchen and low prices; cus- 
tomers justifiably feel brave to come and boast 
to friends their “great new discovery.” 


F dod t 
Sunday Brunch 





— Boston Herald 
Best value for the dollar 
— Zagat Guide 
Open for lunch Wed., Thurs., & Fri. 


Serving dinner 7 days a week 5 p.m. til late 
Sunday Brunch noon-5 p.m. 











Downtown Cafe 
12 LaGrange St. Boston 338-7037 


Parking available 
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conservative: raw flatfish worked into a 
beautiful rose, chopped pink fish and 
fine orange roe heaped in a cucumber 
cup, and ultra-thin sticks of crabmeat, 
avocado, and radish standing up, tied 
into a seaweed bundle. My favorite item 
was three slices of a meaty raw fish, 
perhaps swordfish, that seemed 
ultimately tender and rich. 

The bulk of the plate was standard 
sushi and sashimi: six tekka maki, six 
cucumber maki, seven assorted nigiri 
sushi (the finger-shaped ones) such as 
shrimp, sole, squid, and salmon, three 
marvelous slices of rich red tuna, three of 
yellowtail, two of sweet omelette, anda 
few slices of octopus. 

The assortment is served on a large flat 
wooden platter, with garnishes of 
shredded carrot, seaweed, and radish, 
and a lemon cut into a shape suggesting a 
rabbit. Wasabi and gari are more 
powerful aromatics, meant to be mixed 
into a paste with soy sauce for careful 
dipping. Again, a more expensive 
assortment might include shiso leaf as 
well. 

A specialty of the chef is nabeyaki 
udon ($12.75), a complicated noodle soup 
that is served as an entree. The broth was 
clear but delicious, subtly flavored by the 
meaty and aromatic ingredients, and in 
turn enriching the starchy contents. The 
chef's artisanry is to keep all the elements 
in balance, with some as obtrusive as a 
cherrystone clam, black mushrooms, 
scallions, napa cabbage, and two shrimp 
tempura melting just under the cover of 
the vast tureen. The more neutral 
elements were slices of giant bamboo 
shoot, the rice fettucine, two slices of fish 
loaf, a poached egg, and two curious, 
incredibly sticky dumplings shaped like 
pillows. The zen of it might be in 
remaining aware of the broth, which is 
“not-carrot, not-mushroom” yet all- 
encompassing. 

Included with most dinners is a simple 
salad topped with a peanut-vinaigrette 
dressing. The tomato was a pinky in 
early September; nix, nix. 

My only true disappointment, 
however, was shrimp tempura ($13.50). 
The portion, including six large shrimp, 
was impressive, but the shrimp and 
vegetable fritters had been held too long 
in the kitchen, leaving them lukewarm 
and quickly soggy. Tempura may be a 
late arrival in Japanese cuisine, but it 
deserves freshness. 

All our other hot dishes were served 
hot, and service in general was superb. 
Although most of the waiting staff are 
white Americans, they are obviously 
committed to Japanese food and know 
the menu and the culture of service well. 
At the end of the meal comes weak green 
tea and, with some dinners (or $1.50 4 la 
carte), the only dessert: mild-flavored 
ginger ice cream. 

This is a new enough restaurant that a 
specific crowd has yet to jell. But the 
appeal of excellent Japanese food at a 
slight discount should be broad and 
immediate. 0 


MODERN TIMES 


LUNCH SPECIALS 
Featuring homemade breads, soups, salads, 
sandwiches, & desserts from 11:30. 
— Sat. & Sun. brunch from 9:30 — 
134 Hampshire St., Cambr. 
& (between Central and Inman Sqs.) 354-8371 
Wine Open Tues.-Sun. until 11:30 p.m. 



















A Northern Italian 
Ristorante 
742-1768 
253 Hanover St., Boston’s North End 
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BOSTON’S BEST PU-PU! 


109 Brookline Ave. Parking after 4 p.m. 
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HARBORSIDE 
RESTAURANT 


Pace! 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH & DINNER 
FULL LIQUOR 
DAILY SPECIALS 
Rte. 3A 
Over looking Hingham Harbor 
617-749-5214 

















KOREAN JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT 
ARIRANG 
HOUSE 
Located across from Symphony Hall, 
Arirang features Japanese and 
Korean cuisine. Visit our Sushi Bar 
or private Tatami Room. Special 
lunch boxes available 





Open Mon-Sat. 11:30-11:00p.m. 


162 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 536-3141 
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400 Centre Street Newton, MA 244-6740 
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Venera 


OF HARBOR LIGHTS VILLAGE BOSTON 


20 Ericsson St., Boston 
436-3120 





























None. 
Of The Hits 
None Of 
Thelime. 





Just one morning, give up 
your routine. Give up hearing the 
same song six times. The same 
weather report every ten minutes. 
Give up the hit line. The contest 
line. And the same old —_ 

Just one morning, e up 
\ = ees song of a chick- 
adee. Bridgi y intoa 
soothing cally by Mozart or 


Vivaldi. Followed by intelligent 
conversation from an intelligent 
human being. 

Just one morning, wake up 
to Morning Pro Musica with 
Robert J. Lurtsema. Hear what 
a hit, no-hit radio can be. 


WGBH FM 897 


Robert J. Lurtsema Mon.-Sun., 7-Noon 
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Accessories, equipment, and tools of the trade 





Learning Japanese 

Perhaps you seek a new way to 
impress guests at your next dinner party. 
Or maybe you feel overwhelmed by a 
tsunami of passion for nigiri sushi and 
miso soup. Quite possibly, you’ve gone 
broke satisfying your yen for California 
rolls at Boston-area Japanese restaurants. 
In any case, The Joy of Japanese Cooking 
is a good investment. 

This hardcover, 311-page book is a 
complete and colorful guide to Japanese 
cooking. It includes clear and detailed 
explanations of ingredients and cutting 
techniques that may be unfamiliar to 
Western cooks. The author, Kuwako 
Takahashi, is well versed in the 
traditional arts of her homeland, which 
include water painting as well as 
cooking. And the 60-plus pages of 
photographs illustrate the gorgeous 
possibilities in presenting even the 
simplest of foods. 

Novices will be surprised and 
delighted by the ease with which many 
newfound favorites can be made, as well 
as by the variety of Japanese dishes 
ranging from the popular sashimi to 
exotic tofu creations and a decidedly 
American-looking niku jaga (poached 
beef and potatoes). More-experienced 
cooks will be inspired by the creative 
presentations in the photographs and all 
will appreciate the book’s emphasis on 
fresh, wholesome ingredients and its tips 
on menu planning and shopping. 

The Joy of Japanese Cooking, by 
Kuwako Takahashi (Shufunotomo/ 
Japan Publications), is available at 

WordsWorth on Brattle Street in Harvard 
Square. It lists for $19.95. 


PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 





by Michele Bythrow 





Picture perfect 

Looks may not be everything, but it is 
important to keep up appearances when 
serving Japanese cuisine. One way to 
ensure that your culinary efforts will 
delight the eye as well as the palate is to 
visit Yoshinoya, in Central Square. The 
store is attractive, with neat, brightly 
colored packages on spotless shelves. It 
carries just about every grocery item you 
need for a successful meal, including 
fresh fish and produce. 

Of primary interest to those concerned 
with presentation, however, is the store’s 
selection of Japanese tableware, from 
hand-painted earthenware sake sets, 
delicate condiment dishes, and several 
types of shallow baskets to elegant 
lacquered serving trays and bowls. 

If you're after a useful and versatile 
item for dinner parties, there are a range 
of Japanese-style lazy Susans in 
beautifully glazed ceramic, priced from 
$60 to $105. These serving platters consist 
of a lacquered tray topped by individual 
dishes and either a rice bow] or a pitcher 
for soy sauce in the center. The deluxe 
version has four serving plates centered 
around a large rice bowl, with separate 
condiment dishes, soy pitcher, rice 
paddle, and bamboo mat for rolling 
sushi. With this item gracing the table, 
guests will admire your taste as well as 
the meal’s. 

Yoshinoya, Inc., 36 Prospect Street, 
Cambridge, near the Central Square 
MBTA stop. Call 491-8221 or -8222. 
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Playing chopsticks 

One of the most pleasurable parts of a 
Japanese meal is eating it with 
chopsticks. The enjoyment of the food as 
art is enhanced by taking only small bites 
at a time, with a certain measure of grace. 
If you are plagued by horrendous hand- 
eye coordination, however, the beauty of 
the moment is totally lost amid clumsy 
attempts to lift food to mouth. 

Even more frustrating and 
embarrassing, merely grasping the sticks 
from the table surface is the klutzy 
diner’s equivalent of picking up BBs with 
boxing gloves. And putting the 
chopsticks down again before trying a 
new strategy will soil the placemat, 
tablecloth, or napkin. 

Mercifully, the same atmosphere that 
demands the use of these instruments of 
culinary elegance and psychic torture 
also provides a partial escape from 
chopstick anxiety. Any complete table 
setting in true Japanese style will include 
a little doodad known as a chopstick rest, 
on which one may lean one’s sticks at a 
slight angle from the table surface. 

Readily available at Pier One Imports, 
these small saviors of social graces come 
in blue-and-white ceramic, in various 
shapes ranging from a slightly curved 
eggplant to a whimsical bare-bottomed 
crouching wrestler. At 49 cents to $1.19 
apiece, these items are a simple and 
sweet addition to a traditional place 
setting. And they provide a mannerly 
place to abandon your sticks for a trade- 
in on a nice, sensible fork. 

Pier One Imports, 1792 Beacon Street, 
Newton Centre 964-5658. Pier One also 
has stores in Brookline, Boston, and 
Cambridge. 0 
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“Best bar food” 


—BOSTON MAGAZINE 
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2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 02140 
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Reservations 


At Faneuil Hall, Quincy 
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These listings are provided as an easy reference for 
our readers and include only those restaurants 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Ranges listed 
represent the average prices of dinner entrées (no 
drinks, desserts, etc.). The funny little abbreviations at 
the ends of listings indicate credit cards honored at 
given restaurants. AE stands for American Express, 
CB is Carte Blanche, DC is Diners Club, MC is 
MasterCard, and Visa is Visa. 


BOSTON 


Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 344 
Newbury St., 266-3000. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. until midnight. 
Open Sat. from noon to midnight, and on Sun. until 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to $12. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
5S North Square, 5 North Sq., North End, 720-1050. 
Open for lunch Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to3 
p.m. Open for dinner Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 
10:30 p.m., on Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1 to 9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $11.95 to $15.95. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian 
cuisine. ; 
Harvard Book Store Café, 190 Newbury St., 
536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 8 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. from 8 a.m. to midnight and 
on Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $5 to $10. Reservations recommended for 
large parties. AE, MC, Visa. Light European. 
House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
267-1755. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 10 p.m. Open on Fri. until 11 
p.m. Open on Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: $4.50 
to $12.50. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Thai. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Massachusetts 
Ave., 536-0184. Open seven days from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $5 to $14. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Steak, seafood, 
salad bar. 
Nishi Sushi Express, 71 Bromfield St., 426-6211. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 p.m. to midnight. 
Delivery only, to Back Bay, South End, and Beacon 
Hill. No license. Range: $5 to $15. Minimum charge for 
delivery, $15. No credit cards. Sushi. 
Omni Parker House Motel, 60 School St., 
227-8600. Contains three restaurants. All are fully 
licensed and accept AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
— Cafe Tremont, open Mon. through Fri. from 
6:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 7 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Range: $5 to $14. Reservations 
accepted for parties of six or more. Seafood, steak, 
chicken, pasta. 
— The Last Hurrah, open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m., and on Sat. from 4 p.m. to 1:30 
a.m. Open on Sun. from 4 p.m. to midnight. Range: 
$6.50 to $13. Reservations accepted for parties of six 
or more. Seafood, steak, chicken, pasta. 
— Parker's, open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. until 10:30 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Range: $20 to $32. Reservations accepted. Valet 
parking included with dinner. Jacket required. Con- 
temporary American cuisine. 

3, Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, 
523-2339. Open Sun. through Wed. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. (desserts served until midnight). Open on 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $13.95. Reservations accepted. 
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AE, DC, MC, Visa. American international. 

The » Lewis Wharf, 523-3994. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Mon. 
and Tues. from 5 to 10 p.m. Open Wed. through Sat. 
until 11 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations accepted for 
parties of six or more. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Seafood, 
steak. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 


Café Freesia, 400 Centre St., Newton, 244-6740. 
Open for breakfast and lunch Mon. through Fri. from 
7:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. Open for dinner on Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 
6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Brunch 
on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Wine list. Range: $3 
to $5 for lunch, $10 to $12 for dinner. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa, Contemporary American. 

Vassilis, 92 Harvard St., Brookline, 739-3354. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $5 for lunch and $5 to $10 for dinner. No 
reservations. MC, Visa. Greek, steaks and seafood. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy., 491-5377. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to 
$14. Reservations for large parties only. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Chinese, Polynesian. 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 876-4162. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. until 
11 p.m. Open on Sat. from 4:30 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $14. 
Reservations accepted for parties of six or more. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Northern Italian. 

Rosemary Café, 823 Main St., 497-7200. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and Tues. 
through Fri. from 4 to 11/p.m. Open on Sat. from 5 to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $8 to $17. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Classic American fare. 

Shilla, 95 Winthrop St., Cambridge, 547-7971. Open 
on Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from noon to 2:30 p.m. and 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. from noon to 
2:30 p.m. and from 5:00 to 11:00 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Korean, Japanese, sushi. 

Siam Garden, 4512 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1718. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10:30. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Thai. 

Tapas, 2067 Massachusetts Ave., 576-2240. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $2 to $8. Reservations for parties of five or 
more. MC, Visa. Appetizers, salads, and desserts. 


EXURBIA 


Charley's Eating and Drinking Saicon, South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 8 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $12. No reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Natural Food Emporium, 444 Massachusetts 
Ave., Arlington, 643-8331. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 6 p.m. 
Takeout only. No license. Range: $2.50 to $8. MC, 
Visa. Deli, prepared gourmet natural foods, fresh 
produce, and baked goods. 














You'll be satisfied with the quality and 
performance of your new Whirlpool 
major appliance or we'll replace 4 








it free for up to one year. * 
. a 
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Get guaranteed quality and our 
best deals during our... 











(*RETAIL PURCHASES IN THE 50 STATES AFTER JUNE 1, 1987. 
Non-commercial use by original owner. Excludes range hoods.) 
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Whirlpool 


CUSTOMER 
COMMITMENT 





Whirlpool Model DU8100XT Undercounter Dishwasher 
¢ 3 Cycle/Options including 2 Automatic Cycles ¢ Clean 
Touch” Console ¢ Dual Action Filter ¢ One-Inch Fiberglass 
Sound Insulation Blanket ¢ Porcelain-Enamel-on-Steel Tub 









































Whirlpool Model ED19SKXR: 19.1 cu. ft. Capacity « Pro- 
vision for Optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic ice Maker 
No-fingerprint Textured Stee! Doors ¢ Four Plated Steel 
Shelves ¢ Covered Utility Compartment ¢ Porcelain-on- 
Stee! Interior Liner 
































Whirlpool Washer 


Model LA5700XS 

# 8 Automatic Cycles 

# 2 Wash & Spin Speeds 

= 4 Wash/Rinse Temperature 
Combinations 


Whirlpool Dryer 


Mode! LE/G5700XS 

# 4 Automatic Cycles 

# Large Capacity 

# 3 Temperature Settings 
# Gas or Electric 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 9 ‘Whirlpéo) DEALER 
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Every Option on Every Lowell Hyundai is FREE! 
| LOWELL HYUNDAI OPTION MENU 
Air Conditioning ............. “4 
’ Power Sunroof .............- SAS. Pree | 
AM/FM Stereo Cassette.......... 420. Free ' 
Alloy Wheels ............... S25. FREE | 
Power Steering .............. AO, Free | : | 
eee ee eee ee LS, FREE | — 
navel 4-Door GL Sedan 
Excel 5-Door GL Hatchback 





Excel 3-Door Hatchback $348/1000 Interest Charge. Regular Monthly Payments of 
$23.21/1000 reduced to advertised levels for 1989. Normal 
Payments in effect for Balance of Contract. Free Options 
Applicable Cars So Equipped. Bank Approved Credit. 
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More Sense For Your Dollar 


LOWELLHYUNDAT 


1170 WESTFORD ST., LOWELL, MA EXIT 32 OFF RTE. 3 + 9-9M-F « 
9-6 SAT + 12-5SUN » 508-458-9435 ¢ 1-800-222-0777 
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